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MEMORIAL 


FICIAL UNVEILING 


ARRANGED 
FOR 


JUIN 26TH 


VIMY RIDGE 


During the winter 1916-1917, the Corps 
reorganized while holding from ECURIE 
BULLY GRENAY: an Overseas Ministry and 
a Headquarters were established in London: 
in Canada factories poured out munitions 
of war, but voluntary recruiting decti 

Early in Jan. elaborate preparations 
for the Allied offensive, N. and S. of ARRAS 
were begun. On 27' March, the artillery 

ent opened, it increased gradually 

until 9" April when, with the four Divs. 

in concert and in line on 7500 yards of 

front, ECURIE-SOUCHEZ, the Cdn. Corps 

| 100000 strong, crashed through the German 

foc ea Fo 
in F. an a 

- covered the apod fe attack be Pipes 

THELUS village LA FOLIE F secure 


WI HY 

13 April, ARLEUX on 28th, the line then - 
ran across the DOUAI pein, for 5000 yi 
from near OPPY to BOIS DE LHIRONDELLI 

Canadian casualties in April were 13,477. | 
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The Memorial Chamber in the Peace Tower at 
Ottawa is a poem in stone. The walls and the groined 
ceiling of the Chamber are of Chateau Gaillard stone, the 
gift of France. On panels of marble embraced in the mural 
decoration of carved regimental badges and other significant emblems, is 
inscribed the record of the Canadian Forces during the Great War. The re- 
production on this page is from the panel succinctly describing the operation 
of Vimy Ridge; those on the following page are from others which, interspersed 
in the story, strike a note appropriate to the theme. The Memorial Cross is 
also shown. 
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MeSttiINc WE ALSO ARE 
MICOMPASSED ABOUT WITH 

SO GREAT A CLOUD OF 
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BEASIDE EVERY WEIGHT ANDI 
THE SIN. WHICH DOTH SO 
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PATIENCE THE RACE a] 
THAT Is SET BEFORE V9! 
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The Vimy Memorial.—The above reproduction of the Vimy Memorial was made b!} 
mittee Room of the House. Below are enlarged reproductions of the sculptured groups: (1 
(2) Justice; (6) The Sympathy of Canadians for the Helpless; (4) Peace; (5) Faith. Tht 


reproduction at the time of going to press.The main inscription on the Memorial reads: “ TO 7 
THOUSAND DEAD THIS MONUMENT IS RAISED BY THE PEOPLE OF CANADA ”. 
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irtesy of the Speaker of the House of Commons from a painting which hangs in the Com- 
ne Spirit of Canada; (3) Honour; (7) The Defenders and the Breaking of the Sword; 


pressive sculptured group between, and at the base of, the pylons was not available for 
VALOUR OF THEIR COUNTRYMEN IN THE GREAT WAR AND IN MEMORY OF THEIR SIXTY 
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FOREWORD 


#—|HE need for a publication designed to set forth in brief 
)| and readable form the recent progress and present con- 
dition of the Dominion has been demonstrated by the 
increasing demand for the present handbook by all 
isections of the public. 
The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics deal in great detail with the subjects of popu- 
lation, production, external and internal trade, transportation, 
criminality, etc., but these detailed publications are intended 
mainly for those who are specially interested in particular phases 
of our national life. Again, the Canada Year Book, which sum- 
marizes these and other official publications, is itself of too 
detailed and expensive a character for wide distribution. The 
present publication presents the results of an effort to survey the 
current Canadian situation—comprehensively but at the same 
time succinctly—in a popular and attractive format, and at a cost 
which makes possible its use on a general scale. 

Though it is becoming increasingly difficult to deal, in small 
compass, with the whole range of the Dominion’s economic and 
social organization, the handbook continues to serve two very 
necessary purposes. To those outside of Canada, it will give a 
well-rounded picture of the current Canadian situation from 
Atlantic to Pacific, with such historic and descriptive informa- 
tion as may be needed for general background. In Canada, itself, 
the handbook will be of assistance in the general discussion of 
the economic situation incidental to our New Year national stock- 
taking, and will help in this way to provide a better basis of 
information for dealing with the problems which await solution 
in the coming year. 


W. D. EULER, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


OrTawa, January 1, 1936. 
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NOTE 


This handbook has been prepared in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material 
which has, in the main, been obtained from 
the different Branches of the Bureau. In 
certain special fields information has been 
kindly contributed by other branches of the 
Government Service. 


R. H. COATS, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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INTRODUCTION 
The Economic Position of Canada at the Close of 1935 


Canada’s share of world trade is 
out of proportion to her population 
and it is axiomatic, therefore, that 
her economic well-being depends in no 
small degree on world prosperity. In 
order to meet interest obligations 
abroad, Canada must normally show 
what is called a favourable balance 
of commodity trade, 2.e., an excess of 
exports over imports. Canada is still 
essentially a primary producer with 
large surpluses of agricultural, mineral 
and forest products which must be 
traded off for credits, processed goods, 
tropical products, and raw materials, 
notwithstanding that strides have been 
made in industrial production. 

Since the characteristic phase of the 
early stages of the depression was the 
rapid and universal drop in the prices 
of primary products as compared with 
manufactures (gold was the outstand- 
ing exception so far as gold-producing 
countries were concerned), the “buffer” 
of manufacturing industry was able to 
absorb some of the intensity of the 
initial shock. A major factor in bring- 
ing about the recent improvement is that prices of primary products have 
risen substantially more than those of manufactured goods since the low 
point of the depression. From February, 1933, to November, 1935, the 
Bureau’s index of raw and partly manufactured commodities has risen 
from 50-6 to 67-5, whereas the index of fully and chiefly manufactured 
articles rose only from 66:8 to 72:9 in the same period. However, further 
closing of the gap is necessary to the restoration of a balanced situation. 

Two events that had wide repercussions throughout the Dominion in 
the closing months of the year were the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
and the conclusion of a trade agreement with the United States. 

The Dominion-Provincial Conference, 1935.—The Dominion- 
Provincial Conference opened in Ottawa on Dec. 9, 1935, and ended on 
Dec. 13. This marked the eighth time since Confederation that representa- 
tives of the Dominion and the Provinces have met to discuss their 
individual difficulties, and at no time has co-operation in the search for 
lasting solutions been more in evidence. The agenda covered such 
important subjects as unemployment relief, the co-ordination of social 
services, taxation and overlapping of administration effort, financial 
relations between the Dominion and the Provinces, mining development, 
agricultural marketing and the tourist traffic. Sub-conferences and com- 
mittees were set up with the purpose of working towards definite conclusions 
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in the time available. Although the delegates have returned home the 
work of the Conference is by no means over, as many of the most import- 
ant problems are to be dealt with by continuing’ committees. 

As regards the matter of constitutional amendments, it has been agreed 
that Canada should have power to amend its own constitution; a con- 
tinuing committee will meet later to define a method of amending: the 
British North America Act. As regards unemployment, the Dominion 
has undertaken to increase relief grants to the Provincial Governments; 
a census of unemployed and unemployables is to be taken and a Dominion 
employment commission is to be established. In relation to financial 
matters, it was agreed that, by amendment of the British North America 
Act, provincial taxation fields shall be clearly defined—such matters as debt, 
refunding, loans, duplication of taxation, etc., are to be dealt with by a 
continuing committee. The Agricultural Committee recommended con- 
tinuation of the Dominion farm loan service and reduction of interest on 
farm loans to 4 p.c., also restoration of the Dominion grant of $1,000,000 
annually for agricultural education. Marketing is to be taken up later. 

Other matters upon which future policy was defined were: taxation of 
mining companies; apportionment of cost on the trans-Canada highway 
and elimination of railway crossings; bus and truck transportation. rates 
and legislation; and co-operation between the Dominion and the Provincial 
Governments toward the promotion of the tourist traffic. 

Trade Agreement Between Canada and the United States.—A com- 
prehensive Trade Agreement, signed at Washington on Nov. 15, 1935, opens 
to Canada wider markets for some sixty commodities representative of all 
the main fields of Canadian production. Included among the concessions 
to Canada are those which apply, on agricultural products, to cattle, 
cream, seed potatoes, clover and grass seeds, hay, turnips, and maple sugar; 
on fisheries products, to fresh or frozen halibut or salmon, certain fresh 
lake fish, pickled or salted salmon, and smoked herring; on nea products, 
to all lumber and timber previously subject to duty and excise; on minerals, 
to feldspar, talc, lime, and various ferro-alloys; and among anor 
to acetic acid, pulpboard in rolls for wallboard, whisky, patent leather, 
and harness and saddlery leather. In addition, free entry to the United 
States market is preserved during the life of the Agreement for a score 
of products of which newsprint, woodpulp and pulpwood, shingles, and 
lobsters are especially notable. 

The tariff concessions by Canada include the extension to the United 
States of the Intermediate Tariff in its entirety. In addition, specific 
reductions below existing favoured-nation rates are made in respect of 88 
tariff items—this revision of Canadian duties on United States’ products 
being especially designed to aid the Canadian consumer and the Canadian 
user of machinery and other implements of production. In a note 
accompanying the Agreement, provision is made also for the revision of 
customs valuation procedure. 

Under Article I of the Agreement, Canada and the United States each 
agree to accord to the commerce of the other unconditional most-favoured- 
nation treatment in respect of customs duties and related matter. This 
means that if either country reduce any customs duty, either autonomously 
or in connection with a trade agreement with a third foreign country, the 
like article of the other country will immediately get the benefit of the 
reduced rate. The practical importance of this assurance is that exporters 
in each country will continue to be able to compete in the other country 
on a parity with other foreign producers and that the concessions which 
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each country has granted to the other will not be impaired through the 
granting of greater concessions to a third country. 

Provision is made for bringing into effect, on Jan. 1, 1936, the reduc- 
tions in duty contained in the Agreement, and for the coming into force 
of the whole Agreement upon the exchange at Ottawa of the ratification 
by His Majesty and the proclamation issued by the President under the 
terms of the Trade Agreements Act. The Agreement will remain in force, 
subject to certain contingencies provided for in Articles VII, X and XIV, 
until Dec. 31, 1938, and thereafter unless terminated by the Government 
of either country upon six months notice. 

The Agreement is designed to create wider markets for Canadian 
producers and to lower the living costs for Canadian consumers which, 
combined, should lead to an increase in the purchasing power of the 
people of Canada. The effect desired is to show increased demands in 
the home markets for the products of other Canadian industries and 
consequent increased employment. Any improvement brought about in 
the position of the primary industries will logically be felt throughout the 
whole economic structure and particularly in the field of transportation. 
This objective the Agreement would attain by assuring the continuance of 
existing markets and the opening of new markets for the stated period. 


THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT AFFECTS CANADA 


Turning to the economic situation in general, three important factors 
affecting the world situation are: international trade, the international 
exchange situation, and international political stability. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


It is generally recognized that an increase in world trade together with 
a stabilized level or advancing trend in prices is essential to any broad 
betterment in general economic conditions. Viewed from this standpoint 
alone, the record of the past year is not too propitious. The chart on 
p. 10, reproduced from the November, 1935, issue of the League of 
Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, indicates that, while the volume 
of world trade has shown a gradual continuation of the improved trend 
evident in 1933 and 1934, the betterment is not especially marked, and is 
at a much lower rate than the average annual increase from 1925 to 1929. 
The value of world trade in gold has, on the average, been maintained, and 
there is a decided upward tendency shown for the latest three months. 
The curve of gold prices seems to have at last flattened out after the 
uninterrupted decline from 1929. 

The present situation is, however, more full of promise than the above 
quoted statistics would imply. Actually, much spade work has been done, 
especially between the English-speaking nations, to open up the avenues 
of trade once more. The Agreements reached by units of the British 
Empire in 1932 marked the first step. Lately both the United Kingdom 
and the United States have completed trade agreements with several other 
countries. After Jan. 1, 1936, Canada and the United States, as already 
noted, will be trading on a basis of mutual tariff concessions. The reper- 
cussions of the latter Agreement are already to be seen in a proposed 
trade agreement between the United Kingdom and the United States, and 
trade negotiations between the latter country and the Netherlands, Spain 
and France are under way. Such agreements will affect a very large volume 
of world trade and cannot fail to serve as examples elsewhere. In any case, 
the leadership already given will be of substantial benefit to the countries 
directly concerned. Nevertheless, grave impediments to trade still exist. 
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WORLD TRADE 
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I929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Reproduced from the League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November, 1935. 

Since the United Kingdom is the world’s greatest trader and her trade 
is the most geographically diversified, it is logical to interpret world con- 
ditions in the light of British progress. United Kingdom export trade and 
the internal employment situation (chiefly as a result of building activity 
and marked improvement in the capital goods industries) have recently 
shown material improvement. It is also of interest to note that, by Sir 
Robert Kindersley’s latest analysis of investments of the United Kingdom 
abroad, interest payments received by British investors (almost entirely 
due to improved conditions in overseas countries) increased more than 
5 p.c. in 1934 compared with the previous year. They amounted to £158,- 
000,000, which, though still much below the £231,000,000 of 1929, is 
regarded as proof that the tide is turning; the 1935 figures are expected 
to show further increase. 

The Conference of Commonwealth Statisticians, 1935.—During 
1935 a notable contribution to uniformity in the presentation of trade and 
other statistics of the Empire was made by the Second Conference of 
Statisticians of the British Commonwealth held in Ottawa, Sept. 13 to 
Oct. 9, 1935. At this Conference representatives from the United Kingdom, 
each of the Dominions and India were present, as well as an Observer for 
the Imperial Economic Committee. The agenda conformed with recom- 
mendations of the Imperial Conference of 1930 and included discussion of: 
international obligations regarding statistics; uniformity of statistical 
classification with special attention to external trade statistics; co-operation 
regarding the more exact determination of origins and destinations of 
important articles of trade; co-operation as regards the output of industries 
of major importance; and methods of calculating, and collaboration in 
estimating, “invisible” items of the balance of international payments; 
road transportation; and many other subjects. The statistical interpreta- 
tion of these matters and the attendant discussion of mutual problems 
forged a further link of understanding within the British Commonwealth, 
and pointed the way towards wider international agreement. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
With regard to the still chaotic international exchange situation, 
aggravated within the past month by weakness of the franc (which is the 
pivot of the remaining gold-basis currencies) and the consequent heavy 
exports of gold to New York, the views of that well-known authority 
Gustav Cassel, the Swedish economist, are noteworthy. Writing in the 
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Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget recently, Professor Cassel does not antici- 
pate an early return to the gold standard and regards it as senseless to 
postpone economic restoration of the world longer on this account. He 
feels that, failing any deflation or violent inflation by the United Kingdom, 
the world monetary system is on the way towards stabilization on the 
basis of the British pound and he points out that confidence in the sterling 
bloc has grown year by year and countries which have not directly pegged 
their currencies to the pound are pursuing a policy of rapprochement 
thereto. He thinks that out of the confused and trying conditions of the 
past, another and a better monetary organization than the old gold 
standard is in process of evolution. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL STABILITY 


It is not within the province of this review to analyse the world politi- 
cal situation except to point out that the present disturbed conditions in 
certain parts of Europe and the Mediterranean and in other quarters can- 
not be construed other than unfavourably in their repercussions on a 
world in the first stages of economic convalescence. 


THE CANADIAN SITUATION 


During 1935 further progress toward more favourable conditions has 
been made in Canada. Productive operations were more active, a few 
industries even reaching the levels of 1929, but on the whole normal con- 
ditions cannot be regarded as having yet been regained, especially if 
adequate allowance is made for the long-term growth. The stress of the 
past six years.and the new conditions projected into the picture have given 
rise to economic and Dominion-Provincial problems of great magnitude. 

The major factors in the present Canadian economic situation are 
summarized below. In the majority of cases it will be seen that decided 
progress has been made and that comparison with 1934 is favourable, all 
circumstances considered. 

Agriculture.—The acreage of field crops in 1935 was over 600,000 
acres greater than in 1934. Wheat yields per acre were again low, the 
principal cause being the severity of rust infestation during the early 
part of the summer. The gain in production of feed crops offset to a 
considerable extent the disappointing returns from wheat. Total volume 
of production in 1935 was greater than in 1934. Prices of feed crops 
declined during the year and the preliminary estimate of the value of 
field crops is $510,835,600. This figure is about $39,000,000 below the 1934 
valuation, but over $57,000,000 higher than that recorded for 1933. The 
wheat crop is valued about $3,000,000 less than in 1934, the reduction 
being due to a harvest of much lower grade. Oats and barley are valued 
at $98,298,000 and $23,029,000 respectively. These figures represent decreases 
from the preceding year of about $5,000,000 in the valuation of oats and 
nearly $7,000,000 in the valuation of barley. The 1935 crop of potatoes 
sold at considerably higher prices resulting in a valuation about $6,000,000 
higher than in 1934. Fodder crops, hay and clover, alfalfa, fodder corn 
and grain hay were valued at $148,780,000 in 1935 as compared with 
$176,674,000 in 1934. 

In spite of the reduced valuation, Canadian agriculture is in a 
relatively stronger position than for the past five years. Feed supplies are 
plentiful and well distributed. Pastures benefited from rain during the 
fall of 1935. The wheat crop, after establishing a good stand in the 
spring, was seriously damaged by rust in July; frost injury in northern 
Saskatchewan and northern Alberta further lowered the yield and grade. 
Rust also damaged the United States crop of hard spring wheat and 
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demand from that country for this type is an important factor in the 
export of Canadian wheat. 

The survey of numbers of livestock on farms at June 1, 1935, indicated 
declines from the previous year of 1-5 p.c. in cattle, 2-9 p.c. in hogs, and 
0-6 p.c. in sheep. The horse population was practically unchanged in 
1935. Market receipts of hogs in 1935 were below those of 1934. Sheep 
marketings were about the same as in 1934. The prices of hogs, cattle and 
sheep averaged higher in 1935. The rise in the price of beef cattle in 
the United States resulted in a heavy export movement of Canadian 
cattle to that country. The United Kingdom market continued as an 
important outlet for bacon. 

During 1935, factory cheese production increased slightly. Creamery 
butter production was also higher. Prices of both butter and cheese 
averaged higher in 1935 than in 1934. The United States provided an 
export outlet for dairy cattle during the year. Prices for eggs and poultry 
were higher, but indications were that production in the poultry industry 
was lower than in 1934. 

Wholesale prices of farm products rose about 7 p.c. during the year. 
A provisional index of the prices of farmer’s purchases indicates an increase 
of about 2 p.c. Thus in terms of prices, the position of agriculture 
improved slightly during the year. Financial stringency continues to be 
a@ problem in many farming areas, but the amount of relief necessary in 
drought areas will be greatly reduced in comparison with previous years. 

Mining.—General improvement in Canada’s mining industry was 
evident in 1935. The output of several of the base metals such as copper, 
nickel and zinc was higher than in any preceding year and average prices 
showed improvement. Gold production was higher also and many new 
gold mines reached the production stage during the year while several new 
mills were constructed or planned. Coal output from the Maritime 
Provinces was below that of last year but the difference was balanced by 
the increase in output from western mines. Asbestos and several other 
non-metallic minerals were produced in greater quantity. 

The preliminary official estimate of the value of mineral production 
in 1935, released as this volume is on the press, indicates a total production 
of $308,164,000 an increase of 11 p.c. over the preceding year. Metals 
increased 14 p.c. in value; fuels, 0:04 p.c.; non-metallics, other than 
fuels, 16 p.c.; and structural materials, 4 p.c. For details see page 70. 

Forestry.—Exports of forestry products in the twelve months ended 
October, 1935, were valued at $171,919,622, an increase of $16,742,673 or 
over 10 p.c. above the previous comparable period. Exports to the United 
Kingdom and to the United States both increased. Exports of planks and 
boards amounted to 1,104,074,000 feet in the first ten months of 1935, a 
decrease of nearly 4 p.c. as compared with the same period of 1934. News- 
print production rose from 2,118,879 tons in the first ten months of 1934 
to 2,245,703 tons in the same period of 1935, an advance of 6 p.c. Employ- 
ment in the logging industry stood at 158-4 on Nov. 1, 1935. 

Fisheries.—The current trend of the fisheries is best shown by the 
amount of sea fish caught and landed in the first ten months of 1935. 
There was a moderate recession from the preceding year. The weight was 
717,973,000,000 pounds against 737,110,000,000 pounds, and the value $13,- 
529,000 as compared with $14,155,000. Exports in the twelve months ended 
October, 1935, were valued at $22,721,684, an increase of $1,240,071 or nearly 
5°8 p.c. over the corresponding period of 1934. 

Manufactures.—The latest figures of manufactures, relating to the 
year 1933, are- given in Chapter X. Nevertheless, sufficient evidence is at 
hand from the index of employment in manufactures to indicate that the 
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year 1933 marked the lowest point of the depression movement. For each 
month of 1934, the index showed a lead over the same month in 1933; the 
same is true of 1935 compared with 1934. The average for 1933 was 80:88 
in 1934 it was 90-25 and in 1935, 96-72 for 11 months. (1926—100.) 

During available months of 1935, the output of industries engaged in 
the manufacture of producers goods showed a gain of 15 p.c. over the 
same months in 1934, while the gain in consumers goods was less than 
2 p.c. This is significant of the recovery phase of the business cycle. 

The iron and steel group (especially the automobile plants) and the 
forestry group of industries have shown gratifying progress. 
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The Index of Physical Volume of Business is based on 45 factors comprising: 
Manufacturing, Mining, Construction, Power and Distribution, 


Employment.—The general improvement that characterized the em- 
ployment situation during the greater part of 1934 continued during 1935, 
resulting in a higher level of industrial activity at the beginning of 
November than in any other month since Dec. 1, 1930. The index on 
Nov. 1, 1935, stood at 107-7, an increase of 15-3 p.c. from the year’s low 
point in the early spring, and 7:5 over the index for Nov. 1, 1934. 
In the first 11 months of 1935 averages of 9,200 firms and 928,350 workers 
were reported, while in the same period of 1934 similar averages were 
8,660 firms and 890,780 workers. The index (1926=100) averaged 99-0 as 
compared with 95-7 in 1934, 82-6 in 1933 and 87-9 in 1932. The index for 
Dec. 1, issued while this handbook was on the press, is 104-6. 

The monthly surveys of employment cover manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade. Employment in most of these averaged higher during 
the first eleven months of 1935 than in the preceding year. The gains in 
manufacturing were particularly pronounced; employment increased 
steadily from January to November, when the index, at 103-5, was higher 
than in any other month since November, 1930. 

Electric Power.—The production of electricity for lighting and power 
purposes continued well above previous records established in 1934, and, 
for the first ten months of 1935, indicated an output for the year of around 
23-6 billion kilowatt hours, or 11-4 p.c. above the 1934 output. The rapid 
increase in consumption of off-peak, or surplus power, in electric boilers 
accounted for part of this growth. Exports to the United States which 
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increased by 26 p.c. in 1934 over 1933 also increased 8 p.c. in 1935 over 
1934. New high records have also been established in other directions. 
The increased output of electricity is accounted for by greater activity mm 
the pulp and paper industry, mining, electro-chemical, electro-metallurgical 
and other industries which are operated largely by electric power. Con- 
sumption of electricity for residence lighting and operation of electric 
appliances such as refrigerators, stoves, water heaters, etc., has increased. 


Construction.—According to statistics tabulated by the MacLean 
Building Reports, Limited, the value of construction contracts awarded 
during the first eleven months of 1935 stood at $155,940,100, as compared 
with the total of $119,749,300 reported in the same period of 1934. This 
was an increase of 30-2 p.c. The 1935 aggregate also substantially exceeded 
the totals of $89,082,200 and $128,682,300 in same periods of 1933 and 1932 
respectively; it was, however, considerably lower than normal. 


Railway Traffic.—Ffreight traffic in 1934 was well above the 1933 level 
but failed to show improvement in 1935, the tonnage at the end of August 
being slightly less than for the same period in 1934. This was due largely 
to a light grain movement, particularly during the first six months. In 
September and October an improvement was recorded and gross revenues 
of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific showed an increase for 
the ten months of close to $5,000,000, or 2:3 p.c. Carloadings of revenue 
freight for the first 46 weeks of 1935 amounted to 2,095,847 or 26,293 cars 
more than for the corresponding period in 1934. Grain, live stock, coke and 
lumber all showed lighter loadings than in 1934, but the other six com- 
modity groups recorded increases. 


Public Finance.—In the first eight months (April-November) of the 
current fiscal year, Canada’s ordinary revenue has shown an encouraging 
upward tendency, totalling $258,023,000 compared with $245,063,000 for the 
same period of 1934—an increase of $12,960,000, or nearly 5-7 p.c. The 
principal. gain: was-in income. tax. collections. 

During the same period, ordinary expenditure has increased from 
$243,279,000 to $245,675,000, or by $2,396,000, mainly attributable to in- 
creased provincial grants, old age pensions and public works. This leaves 
an excess of ordinary revenue over expenditure of $12,744,000, which com- 
pares with $1,784,000 in the fiscal year 1934. Special expenditure, however, 
has increased from $31 millions to $44 millions, mainly due to the projects 
carried out under the Public Works Construction Act. 

Loan account receipts, reflecting refinancing and refunding operations, 
showed an increase from $489 millions to $685 millions. The fact that the 
latest major financial operation—the highly successful 20-year $75,000,000 
loan, which, in early November, 1935, was oversubscribed three times, at a 
cost to the Government of only 3-08 p.c., reaffirms the high credit standing 
of Canada, and at the same time is indicative of the large reserves of 
capital currently available for safe investment. A considerable Saving in 
interest charges through conversion of loans to lower rates of interest has 
occurred and will necessarily be reflected in future interest payments. 


Banking.—The salient feature of the banking situation was the con- 
siderable gain in deposit liabilities. Notice deposits alone showed a gain 
of nearly $73,000,000 on Oct. 31, over the same date of 1934. Current loans 
showed a contrary tendency, the decline having been nearly $45,000,000. 
The excess of notice deposits over current loans at the end of October was 
no less than $611,000,000—a gain of nearly 24 p.c. since October, 1934. In 
consequence of this situation, security holdings and readily available assets 
rose to new high points in the history of Canadian banking. 
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Sales of Life Insurance.—Sales of life insurance based on 90 p.c. of 
business in Canada show a drop of 3 p.c. for the first ten months of 1935 
compared with the same period of 1934. 

Prices..—During 1935, price levels fluctuated within narrower limits 
than for many years past, although the upward tendency, more clearly 
apparent in the preceding two years, was still discernible. The Bureau’s 
index number of wholesale prices which mounted irregularly from 71-2 
in January to 72:7 in November furnished evidence of this tapering 
movement. Primary products, particularly those from the farm, were 
mainly responsible for the advance. This was considered a favourable 
development tending to restore equilibrium between primary product and 
manufactured product price groups. Firmer prices for foods were mainly 
responsible for a minor increase in the cost of living index from 78-8 for 
January to 80:6 for November. Industrial common stocks showed pro- 
nounced gains for the year, while gold stocks declined moderately and 
high grade bond prices recorded losses in the closing months. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade.—While definite advances in retail sales 
were reported by dealers in durable consumers goods, such as furniture, 
radios and hardware, the general index for retail trade, calculated from 
sales of chain and department stores, was maintained at about the same 
level in the first ten months of 1935 as in the preceding year. A definite 
upward movement, however, was noted toward the end of the year when 
the seasonally adjusted index for October advanced 4:8 p.c. over the 
average of the preceding nine months. Retail sales of new motor vehicles 
which had increased greatly in 1934 over the low levels of 1932 and 1933 
continued to advance in the year under review. The number of new pas- 
senger cars sold in the first ten months of 1935 was 23-4 p.c. greater than 
in the same period of the preceding year and an increase of 47-9 p.c. 
was shown for commercial vehicles. 

Monthly statistics on wholesale trade, secured for the last quarter of 
1935, show sales:of wholesale merchants in eight lines of trade during 
September and October ranging from 8 to 17 p.c. above 1984. 

External Trade.—Merchandise exports of Canadian produce in the 
year ended October, 1935, reached $703,159,000, as compared with $638,- 
226,000 in the preceding year, an increase of $64,933,000, or about 10-2 p.c. 
This increase was of a general character and covered practically all classes 
of commodities. The exports of coin and bullion, chiefly gold bullion, 
show a decrease amounting to $99,184,000, as compared with $104,513,000. 
The grand total exports of Canada, including exports of foreign products, 
amounted to $813,153,000 for the twelve months ended October, 1935, as 
compared with $749,895,000, an increase of $63,258,000. 

Merchandise imports reached $544,779,000 in the twelve-month period 
ended October, 1935, as compared with $503,557,000 in the preceding year, 
imports of iron and steel products showing a particularly satisfactory 
increase, indicative of industrial recovery. ‘The total favourable balance 
of visible trade was $267,188,000 in the twelve-month period ended Octo- 
ber, 1935, as against $245,503,000 in the previous twelve-month period. 

As to distribution of trade, in the period under review 40:7 p.c. of our 
merchandise exports went to the United Kingdom, compared with 42:2 p.c. 
one year ago, and 38-9 p.c. two years ago. Exports to Empire countries 
were 50-7 p.c. in the same year, as compared with 52-2 p.c. one year earlier, 
and 47-2 p.c. two years earlier. Canada’s trade with the United States, on 
the other hand, showed an upward trend for the twelve months ended 
October, 1935. Imports were 57-2 p.c. of total imports for the year, com- 
pared with 56:8 p.c. for the preceding year and exports of Canadian 
merchandise were 37°3 p.c. as compared with 32:3 p.c. 


CHAPTER I 
CANADA’S NATIONAL PLAYGROUNDS 


Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are her National Parks— 
areas set aside by Act of Parliament for the use and enjoyment of the 
people, and administered by the National Parks Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. On the North American continent, the term 
‘national park” has gradually come to have a special significance, in spite 
of the fact that it is used to cover several types of reservation. In its 
broadest meaning, a National Park is a public reservation which, for one 
reason or another, is of common national interest. Such areas in Canada 
vary from vast regions, characterized by outstanding scenic beauty or 
unique phenomena of nature, to small areas preserving sites memorable in 
the nation’s history, or possessing remarkable facilities for outdoor recrea- 
tion. The establishment of National Parks also provides great outdoor 
museums for the study of natural history, for they conserve exhibits of the 
original wild life of Canada, supported under absolutely natural conditions, 
and they maintain the primitive wilderness as the early explorers found 
it many years ago. Above all, however, is the esthetic value of the parks, 
which offer unequalled opportunities for exhilarating outdoor life, amid 
surroundings of natural beauty. 

National Parks are primarily a North Aprieriean institution. The 
National Park idea—the conservation for public use of large areas of the 
nation’s outstanding regions as common and perpetual possessions of the 
people—has been one of the important social developments of the 
past century. Originating with the discovery of the United States Yellow- 
stone Park in 1870, and its subsequent reservation two years later, this 
movement quickly spread, and has since been adopted by leading countries 
of the world. Canada’s first National Park reservation was made just a 
little more than fifty years ago, for in 1885 the original portion of the 
present Banff Park in Alberta was set aside for posterity. The discovery 
of the hot mineral springs, which bubbled from the side of Sulphur 
mountain, was instrumental in first attracting attention to this section of 
the Canadian Rockies. Although probably known to the Indians of the 
region for many years, these springs were not actually discovered by the 
white man until 1883, when several workmen engaged in the construction of 
the transcontinental line of the Canadian Pacific Railway visited the site 
of the springs. Many claims were subsequently advanced as to their 
original discovery, and, confronted with the option of leasing the sites of 
the springs or controlling them itself, the Dominion Government decided 
on the latter course, and on Nov. 25, 1885, an area of ten square miles 
was set aside by Order in Council to ensure that the surroundings should 
be in keeping with plans to make this a first-class resort. 

A short time afterwards a special party of parliamentarians went 
over the newly constructed railway line and were so much impressed with 
the beauty of the scenery that it was decided to establish the region as a 
National Park. With the passing in 1887 of the Rocky Mountains Park 
Act by Parliament the area of the Rocky Mountains (now the Banff) Park 
was increased to 260 sq. miles. The previous year, reserves in the Selkirk 
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SCENIC ATTRACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL PARKS 


(1) Mt. Rundel and Sulphur Range from the Highway, Banff National Park, Alta. 
(2) Emerald Lake and Mt. Burgess, Yoho National Park, B.C. 

(3) Warden’s Cabin and the Swiss Peaks, Glacier National Park, B.C. 

(4) The Iron Gate on the Banff-Windermere Highway. 

(5) Takakkaw Falls, Yoho National Park, B.C. 

(6) The Narrows—-Maligne Lake, Jasper National Park, Alta. 


RECREATION IN THE NATIONAT PARKS 


Bathing at Beausoleil 
Island, Georgian Bay 
Islands National Park, 
Ontario. 


Trail Riding at Bow 
Lake and Bow 
Glacier on the route 
of the Lake Louise 
to Jasper Highway, 
Banff National 
Park, Alberta. 


Erste wine 
Rapids of Maligne 
River, Jasper Na- 
tionalPark, Alberta. 


Ski-ing near Lake 
Louise, Banff Na- 
tional Park, Alberta. 
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mountains and in the Yoho district of the Rockies also were set aside for 
park purposes and since that time other areas have been added to Canada’s 
National Park system. In 1911 the Government of Canada created a 
special branch of the Department of the Interior to undertake park admin- 
istration and an energetic policy of development was inaugurated. This 
involved the construction of motor roads and saddle-pony trails, the laying 
out of townsites, the construction of motor campsites, provision of added 
facilities for recreation, and the establishment of an adequate service for 
the protection of forests and game. In 1911 the number of National 
Parks in Canada totalled eight, having an area of 4,020 sq. miles, while 
to-day there are eighteen parks having a combined area of 12,059 sq. miles. 

The National Parks of Canada now under the administration of the 
Department of the Interior may be divided, for purposes of classification, 
into four classes: The large scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
Selkirks, and prairies; the so-called animal parks—enclosures for the pro- 
tection and preservation of mammalian species at one time threatened with 
extinction; the smaller recreational areas of Eastern Canada; and the 
national historic parks, also small in area, which surround some of the 
country’s most interesting sites. The total number of park reservations at 
the present time is eighteen. Their areas are indicated below:— 


Areas of National Parks of Canada 


National Park Area ; National Park Area 
Scenic Parks— sq. miles || Animal Parks—concluded..........| sq. miles 
IS ie wAU UAT ers ee tree eee ae 2,585-00 INemiskamny, Altace oo ose a) ovsb, 8-50 
JASPET SRA LEAS sax cvisuicn alee oe eee 4,200-00 Wawaskesy, JAN Gate. 3 on deo ccc son 54-00 
Waterton Lakes, Alta............. 220-00 || Recreational Parks— 
io Os CO feat i See co ee 507-00 Georgian Bay Islands, Ont........ 5-37 
GiAcier WE: Cam eae ines eae 521-00 St. Lawrence Islands, Ont......... 185-60 
Kootenay nD Ce. oes rs ees 587-00 (acres) 
Mt. Revelstoke, B.C.............. 100-00 Pomt Pelee sOnte0% ji seeatieeclenten 6 
Prince Albert, Sask............... 1,869-00 || Historic Parks— 
Riding Mountain, Man............ 1, 148-04 Fort Anne National Park, N.S.... 31-00 
Animal Parks— (acres) 
iButtalowAlta ven n nite cowctwk ce: 197-50 Fort Beauséjour National Park, 
PKSISLANG ALCAN as en ei 51-00 INS B25 ache htt See ie gee 59-00 
(acres) 


Of the scenic parks, the great mountain reservations in the Canadian 
Rockies and Selkirks are probably the best known. These include the 
Banff, Jasper and Waterton Lakes National Parks in Alberta, and the 
Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier, and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British Columbia. 
With the exception of Glacier Park, these parks are all accessible by 
motor road. The Banff, Kootenay and Yoho Parks are linked together in 
such geographical relation as to be called the “Three-Park Unit’, and a 
unique highway system provides a circle tour taking in many of their 
attractions. 

Banff National Park, located on the eastern slope of the Rockies, is 
replete with superb alpine scenery and contains the two world-famous 
resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. The town of Banff, the park headquarters, 
forms the starting point for many interesting motor trips and also is the 
main outfitting centre for trail excursions by saddle pony into the central 
Rockies. Swimming in the hot sulphur pools, boating, fishing, riding, 
mountain climbing and golf are among the many recreations available. 

Forty miles west of Banff is Lake Louise, considered by artists to be 
one of the most beautiful landscapes in the world. Set in a vast amphi- 
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theatre of encircling snow-capped peaks, the lake glistens like an irridescent 
jewel, while at its extreme western end, like a gigantic backdrop, is the 
great Victoria glacier. Accommodation to suit every, purse may be had 
at Banff and Lake Louise, from the motor campsite or bungalow camp to 
the palatial hotel. Other noted points of interest in Banff Park which 
may be reached by motor or by trail include Moraine lake in the Valley of 
the Ten Peaks, and mount Assiniboine, the “Matterhorn of the Rockies”. 
The northern section of the park is being made accessible by the con- 
struction of a new motor highway, which, when completed, will open up 
a region of unsurpassed scenic splendour. 

Six miles west of Lake Louise, both the Canadian Pacific railway and 
the intermontane highway known as the Kicking Horse Trail cross the 
Great Divide of the Rockies and bring the traveller to Yoho National Park. 
From the town of Field, where the park headquarters is situated, radiate 
many interesting roads and trails, the most spectacular of which leads up 
the Yoho valley, famous for the numerous waterfalls which cascade from 
great heights down the rocky mountain walls. Other beautiful spots in 
Yoho Park are Emerald lake and lake O’Hara, the former accessible by 
motor road and the latter by trail. Kootenay National Park, which adjoins 
the Banff and Yoho Parks, may be reached by motor from Banff via the 
Banff-Windermere highway or from Field via Golden and the Columbia 
River highway. At Radium Hot Springs, the park headquarters, is a 
_ large swimming pool operated by the Government, and fed by waters which 
flow from one of the hottest mineral springs in Canada. 

Jasper National Park, adjoining Banff Park on the eastern slope of 
the Rockies, is the largest unit in Canada’s great system of National Parks, 
and contains magnificent mountain ranges, with snow-capped peaks, 
glaciers, fine waterfalls and remarkable canyons. Lakes of wonderful 
colouring provide excellent fishing and for the mountain climber there is 
perhaps no more interesting field for endeavour. The town of Jasper is the 
park headquarters and tourist centre, from which many of the outstanding 
points of interest may be reached. Among these are Mount Edith Cavell 
and Glacier, the Miette Hot Springs, and the Athabaska falls, accessible by 
motor road, and Maligne lake, and the Tonquin valley, by trail. Jasper 
Park is also one of the greatest wild-life sanctuaries on the continent, and 
contains superb specimens of such big game as Rocky Mountain sheep and 
goat, caribou, moose, elk, deer and bear. 

Waterton Lakes National Park in southern Alberta adjoins the 
United States Glacier National Park, with which it forms the Waterton- 
Glacier International Peace Park. Noted for the beautiful colouring of 
its mountains, which rise abruptly from the plains, Waterton Lakes Park 
possesses many other features which make it one of Western Canada’s most 
popular reservations. Its lakes and streams are well stocked with fish and 
the entire region is accessible by saddle pony over a fine system of trails. 
Many facilities have been provided at Waterton Park: the park townsite 
and headquarters includes a fine golf course and a motor campground. 

Most westerly of Canada’s National Parks are the Glacier Park, astride 
the Selkirk mountains in British Columbia, and Mount Revelstoke Park, 
on their western slope. Glacier Park, accessible only by the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, is famed for its lofty peaks, deep valleys 
clothed in dense forests of giant cedar and Douglas fir, and great glaciers 
of which the Illecillewaet is the largest. The famed Nakimu caves, and 
the Asulkan valley with its numerous waterfalls, are other outstanding 
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points of attraction. Mount Revelstoke Park, probably the highest national 
park in the world, is situated on the rolling plateau on the top of Mount 
Revelstoke. It is accessible by a motor road nineteen miles in length which 
winds up the side from the town of Revelstoke, providing wonderful views. 


Trail-riding in Waterton National Park. 


In addition to these mountain parks, beautiful areas in the prairie 
provinces have been set aside for park purposes. Prince Albert National 
Park in Saskatchewan is a typical example of the lakeland country of 
northwestern Canada. Its wonderfully connected waterways furnish ideal 
opportunities for travel by canoe, and excellent fishing may be enjoyed 
in the numerous lakes. An extensive summer colony has been established 
at Waskesiu Beach, the park headquarters, situated on lake Waskesiu. 
Many improvements have been carried out there for the comfort and con- 
venience of visitors, including a motor campground, golf course, tennis 
courts and other facilities for recreation. 

Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba, situated about 2,200 
feet above sea-level on the summit of the Riding mountain, provides a 
charming contrast to the surrounding prairie country. Covered with a 
heavy forest growth, and set with numerous small lakes, the park forms a 
sanctuary for many species of mammalian wild life, including one of the 
largest wild elk herds in Canada. On the southern shore of Clear lake, is 
‘the park townsite and headquarters, Wasagaming, where numerous facilities 
for recreation have been provided and an excellent moter campground 
constructed. The park is accessible by good roads which link up with the 
provincial highway system. 

In the province of Ontario are three beautiful units of the National 
Park system; the Point Pelee, the St. Lawrence Islands, and Georgian 
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Bay Islands National Parks—recreational areas chosen for their attractive 
surroundings. Point Pelee Park, which is the most southerly mainland 
point in Canada, possesses fine camping and bathing facilities, and also 
forms a sanctuary for numerous species of migratory birds. The St. 
Lawrence Islands Park, consisting of a number of island park units among 
the “Thousand Islands”, and the Georgian Bay Islands Park including 
Beausoleil and other islands in Georgian bay, furnish summer visitors 
with excellent picnic and camping grounds. Fishing, boating and swim- 
ming are among the many forms of recreation available. 


Boating on Crean Lake, Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan. 


Courtesy, National Parks Branch, 
Department of the Interior. 


The special animal parks which now exist for the protection of such 
nearly extinct species as the buffalo, elk and pronghorned antelope were 
created in conformity with the National Parks policy of conservation. 
While all national parks are wild life sanctuaries, the seven great scenic 
reservations in the Rockies and Selkirks need only adequate patrols to 
achieve their ends. The buffalo and the antelope, however, had their 
habitat on the prairie, and now that the open prairie has practically dis- 
appeared, the home of these interesting species has also disappeared. To 
afford them the necessary protection large fenced enclosures had to be 
established, in which they might thrive and propagate under natural con- 
ditions, without encroaching on the land of settlers. 

Canada’s experiment with the buffalo has furnished one of the best 
examples of successful game conservation in the world. In 1907, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada purchased from a Montana rancher a herd of 716 buffalo 
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and placed them in large fenced enclosures in Alberta. To-day there are 
more than 5,000 buffalo in the Buffalo National Park near Wainwright, in 
addition to 18,000 surplus animals which have been shipped elsewhere or 
otherwise disposed of. Elk Island National Park near Lamont, Alberta, 
contains more than 2,000 buffalo as well as large numbers of deer, elk 
and moose. In- Nemiskam National Park, Alberta, will be found a 
flourishing herd of more than 325 pronghorned antelope developed from a 
nucleus of 42 head which in 1915 were successfully enclosed within a park 
area of eight and a half square miles. Wakaskesy National Park, a reserve 
in southern Alberta, provides sanctuary for several hundred antelope. 

In addition to the maintenance and development of scenic, recreational 
and animal reserves, the work of the National Parks Service involves the 
preservation, restoration and marking of historic sites throughout the 
Dominion. Where title to these historic places remains in the hands of 
the Dominion Government the sites are usually handed over to the Parks 
Service for administration. Where the title is in private hands, steps are 
taken either to acquire the site or to mark it in a suitable manner. As 
this work requires expert historical knowledge covering the whole of 
Canada, an advisory board of eminent Canadian historians has been 
appointed. This board serves without remuneration and meets periodically 
to discuss the general aspect of the work and to advise the Department in 
specific cases. 

Fort Anne National Park at Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, scene of 
the oldest European settlement in Canada, contains a wealth of im- 
portant historical relics, housed in a fine museum. Fort Beauséjour 
National Park near Aulac, New Brunswick, the site of an important 
stronghold of early Acadian days, forms an interesting link with Canada’s 
historic past. 

The accessibility of the National Parks has been one of the most 
important factors in their increasing popularity. In addition to being 
served by the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railway systems, 
the parks are either traversed by or linked up with the main avenues of 
motor travel. Since the establishment of the National Parks Service in 
1911, more than 500 miles of all-weather gravelled highways have been 
constructed in the parks, opening up many of the outstanding beauty 
spots to the motor tourist. The provision of campsites and equipped 
motor campgrounds has made it possible for tourists to visit the parks at 
but slight expense, thus leading to wider use each year of these great 
national playgrounds. 

More and more as the years progress there is a growing sentiment of 
the populace of Canada towards the preservation of the flora and fauna 
of our country, toward the further development of natural recreational 
areas and also toward the preservation of areas of considerable historic 
significance. Nowhere can there be found a more striking illustration of 
conservation in its broadest sense than that which is reflected in the 
National Parks of Canada. Taking into account the scope, the variety 
and the steadily widening renown of the National Park reservations, 
there is ample ground for the view that these natural assets will prove to 
be one of the major forces of Canadian recreational development. 


CHAPTER II 


POPULATION—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES— 
IMMIGRATION—ABORIGINAL RACES 


Population 


The population of the earth is estimated at approximately 2,000,- 
000,000.* The British Empire which covers slightly less than one-quarter 
of the land area of the earth, has slightly less than one-quarter of the 
world’s population, but Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the 
area of the British Eire, or about one-sixteenth of the land area of 
the earth has only bout one-forty-eighth of the population of the former 
or roughly one two-hundredth that of the latter. While there is no abso- 
lute standard for population density, so much depending on extent of 
resources, the rate of increase in productivity of land as a result of inven- 
tion, etc., a certain minimum density is desirable and even necessary to 
effective social and political life. As far as Canada is concerned such a 
minimum effective density is far from having been attained in the country 
as a whole. 


Areas and Populations of the British Empire, and its Principal 
Component Parts for 1931, or latest year available, Compared 


with 1921. 
(Source, Canada Year Book, 1934-35) 


Area in Population, | Population, 
Country Square Census of Census of 
Miles 1921 1931 

Britishel Mm pire pees een en eee ates atch. ee ee 13,318,000 | 445,247, 860 492, 621,046 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and N. Ireland... 93,991 47, 123, 0002,3 46,042, 0003 
right ree: Sta teta ie oe niet ers ine Ua ones 26,601 2,971, 9924 2,957, 0005 
Canadaw 2 sine eee ee ret ee = 7 ah Oe a 3,694,900% 8,787,949 10,376, 786 
Winton of SouthvAiricawma tsa <6. ne en eee 471,917 6, 928, 580 8,132, 6007 
FAUIStTraliaS #55 ea mOet ne carer tee 2h uy Aisne. Hay ae eee 2,974,581 5, 435, 734 6,448, 7075 
New: Zealan coi tee remit re ted dices acct nee ear ene ae ee 103,415 1,218,913 1,442, 7465 
Newfoundland and Labrador........................ 275, 134 263 , 033 281, 5495 
LINCS. pastors eet ara eee tas cons sec 1,805,252 | 318,885,980 351,399. 880 
'The totals, especially for population, can only be given approximately since certain of the 
figures are estimates of native populations, and in other cases data are not available. 2Tn- 
clusive of Irish Free State. 3A census of Ireland was not taken in 1921 and 1931. The 
figures include the estimated population of Ireland at the middle of 1921 and of Northern Ireland 
at the middle of 1981. ‘The first census of the Irish Free State was taken in 1926 and the 
figures shown above under 1921 relate to that census. 5Histimated figures. 6Inclusive 
of 226,979 sq. miles of fresh water. 7Estimated mean population—a census of Europeans 
only was taken in 1931. 8The population is exclusive of full-blooded aborigines, of which 
61,801 were enumerated at a census taken June 30, 1929. "The area (293 sq. miles) and 


population (15,204 persons in 1931) of the Cook and other annexed islands are excluded, as are 
also uninhabited ‘‘outlying islands’ with an area of 307 sq. miles. The Maori population 
(69,141 persons in 1931) and the inhabitants of the Tokelau Islands Dependency (4 sq. miles— 
‘population 1,048 in 1931) are also excluded. 

In addition to growth and racial composition an important considera- 
tion which should receive attention in any detailed study of population 
is the distribution of population as between the various age-classes, and 


the effects of immigration and emigration, birth rate and mortality on the 


*The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1934-35, gives the population of the 
world as 2,057,800,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in Asia and Africa 
where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 
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age-groups. Space, however, permits only of the broadest treatment of 
Canada’s population as affording a measure of the general economic pro- 
gress of the country. he 


Historical.—The credit of taking what was perhaps the first census of 
modern times belongs to Canada, the year being 1666 and the census 
that of the little colony of New France. A population of 3,215 souls 
was shown. By the date of the Conquest, nearly a hundred years later, 
this had increased to 70,000, what is now the Maritime Provinces having 
another 20,000. Later came the influx of the Loyalists and the gradual 
settlement of the country, and Canada began the nineteenth century with 
a population of probably 250,000 or 260,000. Fifty years later the total 
was about 2,400,000 for the territory now included in the Dominion of 
Canada. Rapid development followed and the first census after Con- 
federation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with a population of 
3,689,257. 


Statistics of Population in Canada, Census Years 1871 to 1931 


Province or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

Territory 
Onvario sets? ye 1,620,851 |1,926,922 |2,114,321 |2,182,947 |2,527,292 |2, 933,662 | 3,431,683 
Ouehecaren aes cae 1,191,516 |1,359,027 |1,488,535 |1,648,898 |2,005,776 |2,360, 665°] 2,874, 255 
New Brunswick...... 285,594 | 321,233 321, 263 331,120 | 351,889 | 387,876 408,219 
INGValsCobias.. 5 «se: 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 512, 846 
British Columbia.... 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178,657 | 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
Prince Edward Island 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93 , 728 88,615 88,038 
Nani LODatene ces ie oe 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 | 255,211 461,394 610,118 700, 139 
Saskatchewan....... = - - 91,279 492, 432 757,510 921,785 
Alberta wea nii< cec.k = - = 73,022 | 374,295 | 588,454 731, 605 
RYU ISOM eras seers eek - - - 27,219 8,512 A157 4,230 
NV eo eh cecal 48,000 56, 446 98,967 20, 129 6,507 7,988 9, 723 

Canada....... 3,689,257 |4,324,810 |4,833,289 [5,371,315 |7, 206,643 |8, 787,949 *|10,376, 786 


1The de-reases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 
separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 2Revised in accordance with the Labrador 
award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927; total includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian 


Navy. 

After 1873 and until the end of the century economic conditions 
within the Dominion were anything but buoyant. The censuses of 1881, 
1891 and 1901 reflected this state of affairs. That of 1881 showed a gain 
of 635,553 or 17-23 p.c., but in neither of the next two decades was this 
record equalled, the gains in each being under 550,000 or 12 p.c. At 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached but 5} 
millions, though expectation had set a figure very much higher as the 
goal for 1900. 


Analyses of Growth.—The general rate of population increase in 
Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the 
greatest for that decade of any country in the world. In the second decade 
the rate was 22 p.c., again the greatest with the one exception of Australia, 
whose growth was greater by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the 
United States grew 35 p.c. decade by decade until 1860, but with this 
exception there has been no recorded example of more rapid national 
progress than that of Canada in the twentieth century. In 1871, only 
2-96 p.c. of the population dwelt west of the lake of the Woods. In 1921 
the proportion was 28°37 p.c. and in 1931, 29-50 p.c.—3,061,745 people 
compared with 110,000 at Confederation. 
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As between rural and urban distribution the change is perhaps more 
striking than in any other field. Though we are still largely agricul- 
tural, our town dwellers now, for the first time, exceed the numbers living 
upon the land (5,572,058 urban and 4,804,728 rural in 1931). Sixty years 
ago the towns and cities of Canada accounted for only 19-58 p.c. of the 
people (722,343 urban and 2,966,914 rural), and at the beginning of the 
present century the percentage was but 37. In 1871 the Dominion had 
14 cities, 49 towns, and 134 villages; in 1921 there were 101 cities, 461 
towns, and 881 incorporated villages; and in 1931, 112 cities, 477 towns 
and 1,016 incorporated villages. It is the larger cities that have grown 
the fastest. 


Rural and Urban Population.—For the purposes of the census, the 
population residing in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been 
defined as urban, and that outside of such localities as rural. On the basis 
of this classification, urban communities absorbed somewhat over two- 
thirds of the total increase in population between 1921 and 1931, with the 
result that the urban population of Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural 
by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the country, 463 were resident, 
on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, as compared 
with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921. Details 
of the population of all cities and towns having 15,000 inhabitants and 
over, are given by censuses from 1891 to 1931 in a second table. 

All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “satellite” 
towns or other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with 
the central municipality. Computed on this basis of “metropolitan area”, 
the total populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as 
follows: “Greater Montreal”, 1,000,159; “Greater Toronto”, 808,864; 
“Greater Vancouver’, 308,340; “Greater Winnipeg”, 284,129; “Greater 
Ottawa” (including Hull), 175,988; “Greater Quebec”, 166,435; “Greater 
Hamilton”, 163,710; “Greater Windsor”, 110,385; “Greater Halifax”, 
74,161, and “Greater Saint John”, 55,611. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces, 1921 and 1931 


Numerical Increase 


1921 1931 in Decade 1921-31 
Province or Territory ————— (Lh 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Prince Edward Island.......... 69, 522 19,093 67,653 20,385 || — 1,869 1, 292 
INOVacscotioneen.. meee ee 296,799 | 227,038 || 281,192 | 231,654 || —15,607 4,616 
INewebrunswiclon aa ene eee 263, 432 124,444 |} 279,279 128, 940- 15,847 4,496 
CUB DOC eee eter nan neta eee eas 1,038,096 {1,322,569 11,060,649 |1,813, 606 22,553 491,037 
CONTSrIOm nen Sheree ho 1,227,030 |1, 706,632 111,335,691 |2,095, 992 108, 661 389,360 
Manitoba psi-# ete ot ae ee 348,502 | 261,616 | 384,170 | 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatchevwenes ase eee 538,552 | 218,958 630,880 | 290,905 92,328 71,947 
A DOEban teen hia eee oe 365,550 | 222,904 || 453,097 | 278,508 87,547 55, 604 
BritishiColuni pia sss ee ae 277,020 | 247,562 || 299,524 | 394,7391 22,504 147 7 
SVT On Sams ae Mee eee 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
Northwest Territories.......... 7,988 - 9,723 - 1,735 - 
Royal Canadian Navy.......... 485 - 2 - 2 - 
Canadat.5.4. 2. fee 4,435,827 |4,352,122 4,804,728 15,572,058 || 368,901 | 1,219,936 


1This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736 


respectively, which were then classified as ‘‘rural’’. 
*Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at their homes in the census of 1931. 
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Populations of Cities and Towns having over 15,000 Inhabitants in 
1931, Compared with 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


Note.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*) 
and those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger ({). In all cases the populations 
for Sap censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to compare with those of the same 
areas in 1931. j 


Populations 
City or Town Province 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

PTE NLONET OG at vsrsesc oe eee ee Quéebecits...s see 256,723 |328,172 |490,504 |618,506 | 818,577 
AL GLONUO cee ee ee Ontario eye eee 181,215 |209,892 |381, 833 |521,893 | 631,207 
“Vancouver. wdc eee anise British Columbia..... 13,709 | 29,432 |120,847 |163,220 | 246,593 
SWiAnniPOga1miedes een see ere Manitob aaa tae 25,639 | 42,340 |1386,035 |179,087 | 218,785 
team Ltonyices- ie eee Ontario gi Serer e 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 114,151 | 155,547 
*OUCDOC EY aera eae een: Quebech weer 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 | 130,594 
* OCU WE ee Geet Ontantoneen ner er 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 107,843 | 126,872 
SCaloary ese ee eee ADOT Catt neeet emer ate 3,876 | 4,392 | 43,704 | 68,305 | 83,761 
+ HMidimontonva hace ee eee A‘lbertateeace retrace - 4,176 | 31,064 | 58,821 79,197 
TLOndOns.s caer see eee Ontarioney reer ee 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 
LVVIMC SORA eee ence teeta ae Ontanioleene nears 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 63,108 
HANKS oe lu bs Pes Ry eS Quebecs osc eoreren 296 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 
Salilaxy emer ihs cae mee ee Nova Scotia.......... 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 
BEV ODT A cree iar en aa tee Saskatchewan........ —| 2,249 | 30,218 | 34,432 | 563,209 
ESainti sole weet mace New Brunswick...... 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 
ISHCIREH ROTI Ns 4 colo CORN ae ceae & Saskatchewan........ - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739.| 43,291 
NGICLOL Suen ee are see merece re ee British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 
TASH ROOSRAVOlSu mers. he ee Quebec eae wee 8,334 | 9,981 | 13,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 
“Kitchener emai pote Ontario. meee eee 7,425 | 9,747 | 15,196 | 21,763 | 30,793 
SBrantiondeunmen sot oocen es Ontaniow rere eres 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 | 29,440 | 30,107 
PEL ILUENG a Atoreey, ec re eeteekioge vat QUODECEE tae ao a eae 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 | 24,117] 29,433 
*Sherbrooke@sse. sa coon en Quebec his ane ieee 10,097 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 | 28,933 

Outromiontice eer sey eens CQuebeC steno ener ea nae 795 1,148 | 4,820 | 13,249 | 28,641 
Eon villain teen eee eer Ontanlow eee ee 2,176 | 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 | 26,277 
Tou, Catharines =e. esas OntariOrtn as lear 9,170 | 9,946 | 12,484 |} 19,881 | 24,753 

Westmount cs. oan ee @uehecaee ae ee oe 3,076 8,856 | 14,579 | 17,593 24, 235 
HP ASIMAS COM erecta sce me ore Ontariowi.s.s.s+28.,6.) 49,263) 1%, 961 ) 18, 87412177681" 23 5430 
TOSIAWolan on Vn ioer | ee nee Ome Ontarioure a ete 4,066 | 4,394] 7,436 | 11,940 | 23,439 
PID MONO Yi feecs cto acrhhs siete ate Nova Seotia.......... 2,427 | 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 | 23,089 
{Sault Ste. Marie............. Ontanioncast = eta 2,414 7,169 | 14,920 | 21,092 | 23,082 
;PeteroOrouclie mn ore eon. Ontaniowe ms ae 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360 | 20,994 Doo 2t. 
PNMOOS Oda Wirtmts s se one eee Saskatchewan........ - 1,558 |} 13,823 | 19,285 21,299 
iT GMel pia ea, Sateeey ao ee ene ai Ontario. re wee 10,537 | 11,496 | 15,175 | 18,128 | 21,075 
f Glace Bayo. dns eene INOVaRSCOtia eee: 2,459 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 | 20,706 
pe VEONCTONes oe We ween) pee tae New Brunswick......| 3,762 9,026 | 11,3845 | 17,488 |. 20,689 
TPorteArthni a eae ee Ontario eee ee eoRGOS 3,214 | 11,220 | 14,886 19, 818 
Niagara Halishe . noe Ontario. ieee 3,349 | 5,702 | 9,248 | 14,764 19,046 
hachine sire eens eee Qusbecs sa on eee 4,819 6,365 | 11,688 | 15,404 18, 630 
N UCSUEY oc il. aah is ose Xchange Ontarioees. amen cee ~ 2,027 | 4,150 8,621 18,518 
TS ATTT ene eee ed eae OntariOwe, on peree meee 6, 692 8,176 9,947 | 14,877 18,191 
BS EAU LOL CL aay eens i eae ee Ontario’. ae eee 9,500 9,959 | 12,946 | 16,094 17, 742 
*New Westminster...........]British Columbia..... 6,678 6,499 | 13,199 | 14,495 17,524 
“Branclonyo.s ois... Bone eee Manitoba, ....5..2ss0e\ees Ges.) >, 620) |) 13.8390 151397 17,082 
2S. Bontace. 2... eae Meni tobavksa cee 1503 2,019 | 7,483 | 12,821 16,305 
> SOrth! Bay fae eee Ontario l= a seer 1,848 | 2,530 | 7,737 | 10,692 15,528 
{Sta LHOMaS:.)... eee Ontario... ..2 eee: aL ON86G) [11485 11405 4a GRO 26nd 30 
tShawinigan Falls............ @nebec. 21> eee - -| 4,265 | 10,625 15,345 


Racial Origins.—The object of securing information on racial origin 
at the census is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian 
population, more particularly the recently immigrated population, is 
derived. The answer “Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as 
the purpose of the question is to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition 
of “Canadian” in terms of racial derivation. It is clear that to accept 
the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


Racial Distribution—The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 
196,061 compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish 
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origin by 172,725 compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 
compared with 57,419. The population of British origin, taken together, 
increased from 4,868,738 to 5,881,071, or 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. 
This represented 32 p.c. of the total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of 
the total increase for the previous decade. On the other hand, the popu- 
lation of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, 
or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase for the decade) 
and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. In 
regard to the minor racial groups which make up the population, com- 
parison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethnic stocks in 
Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty owing 
to the new national and racial alignments in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe following the Great War. 


The racial origins of the population of Canada, by provinces and terri- 
tories, are given below for the census years 1901 to 1931. 


Origins of the People, Census Years 1901-31 


Origin - 1901 1911 1921 1931 

British— No. No. No. No. 
BSD bis bit pre rrr te care nirt a Gey h cates ar Shee 1, 260,899 1,823,150 | 2,545,358 2,741,419 
JES 0 POS <a oe REIS RRS A oe RE EE OA 988,721 1,050,384 1,107,803 1, 230, 808 
SCatbisie herrea nae Mine tes fan death ate 800, 154 997,880 | 1,173,625 1,345,350 
(ON GV 2) Geese pe nts Bee a ast te ei ie chs 13,421 25,571 41,952 62,494 
Totals; Brisson. Me east eae es 8,088,195 3,896,985 4,868,788 6,381,071 
iNrone lewmeereran cies oe ees Siew 1,649,371 2,054,890 | 2,452,748 2,927,990 
PAM INT TIONS Bee he whe Ree Rin eee oe Meee 10,947 42,535 107,671 48, 639 
TROLOAN sen eis coerce crete cpa «ed Serer 2,994 9,593 20, 234 27,585 
Bulearian and Mounvaniany. te. ae... 2 ela 354 5,875 PE) 32,216 
GIN OSC renee nk ares nai i ea tent ake aos eae 17312 Da ATC! 39,587 46,519 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)............. - - 8,840 30,401 
ID YTRR CI rhs ee eat Se ane Alt a co A 33, 845 54,986 117,505 148,962 
PANINI Shim cia OR ASH Pcie csitincote mteeette sok, at crocterene 2,502 15, 497 21,494 43 , 885 
CLOTIMATIA NG) be tes Met rca dels Woe ere RIS s silacot od oun 310,501 393,320 294, 635 473,544 
Ciao) ee hae eee ee Be et ak ae 5 Cn ocd A 291 38,594 5,740 9,444 
{BENG} eh AR phaesro eg eS ake nS Gas tthe ic ERR nae 163131 75,681 126,196 156, 726 
Jah OE ITW RL dean tener etic: Sea RRR mice ot 1,549 11,605 13,181 40, 582 
Andianvan cabs icin Obs. cm cactreel cia ctnvecd sale = ene ete 127,941 105, 492 113, 724 128,890 
Calis secrete, gi iee tickles Glens oi ts oe ue ocetee 10, 834 45,411 66, 769 98,173 
RL ATLOSO ek eee oN cancers sera chovya tana \aaratal v sive Suenateneteee 4,738 9,021 15, 868 23,342 
ING STO ae tee NEG toast Nahoece tenet sl ey acute: eietopareuats 17,487 16,877 18,291 19,456 
OLGA eee Reto eanieias. saat eeitnaieiih weaha's Gus hevepanbe 6, 285 33,365 53,403 145,503 
SEQUENT aces ek PAR ARIAS. tote ede atts Wiley ciorexnas (ey in Orne 19,825 43, 142 100, 064 88, 148 
ict nave blnta nig thse yoe es Se Oe See eta. aime eRe ae 31,042 107,535 167,359 228,049 
LO PALG IA Myer ele bcc cid sy tv See Sia sere ae 5, 682 74,963 106,721 Doe ean} 
NATEZOEI Eig (omaiecee a es RV paars Ren alt Oat CoAT SR RASTA sc - - 3,906 16,174 
WAT TOMS prereset e eee ME airs stereos so Sse EAE 7,000 Shits Us 28,796 27,476 
MUMS OCIIVEC ne ee tere nists ei telscep ators ouster aioe 31,539 147,345 21,249 8,898 
Grand Totals 205 pcacis sess: 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 | 10,376,786 


1Includes ‘‘half-breeds’’ in 1901. 
2Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish; in 1921 they numbered respectively, 
21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 93,248 and 81,306. 


Birthplaces.—In addition to, or as supplementary to, the question of 
racial origin, it is important to know the birthplaces of the population— 
how many of the population are born, for instance, in Canada. These may 
be of any racial origin, e.g., French, English, German, etc. The following 
table gives the birthplaces of the population as shown in the past four 
decennial censuses :— 
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Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 


Canadian] British Born Born oeeeiae Foreign Born 
Born Born! in in other rane Canadian] British United | Other 
United | Foreign Born Born eae 


States |Countries lee Pees 


SS SS eS aS SS — eee eee 


Year 


Os 5% 4,671,815} 421,051} 127,899} 150,550/5,371,315 86-98 7°84 2-38 2-80 
Lol Mees, 5,619,682) 834,229} 303,680] 449,052/7, 206,643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
102 Were 6, 832, 224/1,065,448| 374,022] 516, 255/8, 787,949 77-75 12-12 4-26 5-87 
WORD age 8,069, 2611, 184,830) 344,574] 778, 121/10,376,786 77-76 11-42 3°32 7-50 


1Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


Religions.—Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 4,285,388 or 
41-30 p.c. were members of the Roman Catholic faith (including 186,654 
Greek Catholics).* The United Church of Canada, with 2,017,375 mem- 
bers, or 19-44 p.c. of the population, was second and the Anglicans, with 
1,635,615 or 15-76 p.c., third. The Presbyterian was the next largest group 
with 870,728 members or 8:39 p.c. in 1931. According to the census 
returns, 0-15 p.c. did not state their religion and 0-20 p.c. gave “no 
religion”. Statistics of religions for the past four census years follow:— 


Membership of the Eight Leading Religious Denominations in 
Canada, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Religious Denomination 1901 1911 19214 1931 
Roman: Catholicceast cre cis erosaneeen coe 2,229,600 | 2,833,041 | 3,389,626 4, 285,388! 
Wnited Church saeer tek. tae - _ - 2,017,3752 
PATIO LI CAT 00 3: Se eee een cone, Fi Gta, 681, 494 1,043,017 1,407,780 1,635,615 
IPresbyterignetey cea eee ee nen oe ks Sele 842,531 1,116,071 1,409, 406 870, 7282 
ISA CIS UC We, A, oe aR Mee sraaee «|. | Oo deme 318,005 382,720 421,730 443,341 
Oth eran. 11-ae che nee ene rere nn Ce na ee 92,524 229, 864 286, 458 394, 194 
DOW ABIL jcc tys trains i ROO Sa oe Se rs kata 16,401 74, 564 125,197 155,614 
Greek Orthodoxtaes... .. ee ee tee ee - - - 102,389 


MIncluding 186,654 Greek Catholics. In earlier censuses only small numbers were involved 
and Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘ Greek Church’’. 
A rapid increase in membership of both Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown 
for recent censuses and, since the former owe obedience to the Pope in matters of faith, they have 
been included with the Roman Catholics for 1931. 2Practically all Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists, and a large number of Presbyterians united to form the United Church in Canada 
in 1925. 3Including Tunkers. ‘Figures adjusted according to the Labrador award of 
the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Sex Distribution.—The population of Canada in 1931 was made up 
of 5,374,541 males and 5,002,245 females. Thus there were 518 males and 
482 females per thousand. The masculinity of the population has increased 
in the eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was 
formerly greatest. A preponderance of males is common in all new 
countries where immigration has played an important part in building up 
the population. A table giving the sex distribution by provinces for the 
census years 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 follows:— 


*See footnote 1 to the table in the centre of this page. 
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Sex Distribution, by Provinces, Census Years 1901-31 


1901 1911 1921 1931 

Province a | 

Males | Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
Pb aes, 51,959 51,300 47,069 46,659 44,887 43, 728 45,392 42,646 
INES cae seer 233,642] 225,932} 251,019] 241,319) 266,472) 257,365) 263,104) 249,742 
INGE ee 168, 639 162,481 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190,525 208, 620 199,599 
Ques Seen 824, 454 824,444) 1,012,815 992,961] 1,179,726} 1,180,939] 1,447,124) 1,427,131 
Onts ate 1,096,640] 1,086,307) 1,301,272] 1,226,020) 1,481,890) 1,451,772] 1,748,844] 1,682,839 
Mantra 138,504] 116,707) 252,954) 208,440] 320,557] 289,551) 368,065) 332,074 
Sask...... 49,431 41,848] 291,730] 200,702] 413,700} 348,810) 499,935} 421,850 
Alta ere 41,019 32,003} 223,792) 150,503] 324,208) 264,246] 400,199) 331,406 
BiGeesaes. 114, 160 64,497] 251,619 140,861} 293,409] 231,173) 385,219) 309,044 
pYiukoneee 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
N.Wit.: 2 10,176 9,953 3,350 3,157 4,129 3,859 5,214 4,509 


Canada. ..| 2,751,708] 2,619,607] 3,821,995] 3,384, 648/ 4,529,643!) 4,258,306) 5,374,541) 5,002,245 


a ol ie gE SN Ll i a a a Ni iS a in Ha [Si 
Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. The 1921 totals are revised in accordance with the 


Labrador award of Mar. 1, 1927. 
Vital Statistics 


Canada has a national system of vital statistics, under the Bureau 
of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces, dating 
from 1920. The figures of births, deaths and marriages for 1933 and 1934 
are compared, by provinces, with those of 1926 in the accompanying table. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, 1926, 1933 and 1934 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Province CN 

1926 1933 1934 1926 1933 1934 1926 1933 1934 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
iP He islands ea. Ml eghsy7 1,946 1,943 898 1,032 1, 033 459 481 536 
Nova Scotia....| 10,980) 11,164] 11,407 6,366] 6,045 6,028 2,861 BuolOly wontoo 
New Brunswick] 10,340] 10,037} 10,164 5,002} 4,908} 4,665 2,938 PLT 3045 
Quebec...3..2-..- 82,165| 76,920} 76,432|| 37,251) 31,636] 31,92S]) 17,827| 15,337) 18,242 
Ontario: ... ods: 67,617| 63,646} 62,234]! 35,909] 35,301} 35,119|| 23,632) 22,587) 25,874 
Manitoba....... 14,661] 13,304] 13,310] 5,385) 5,455) 5,169 4,537] ~°4,819] 5,296 
Saskatchewan..| 20,716) 20,145) 19,764 6, 060 6,024) 5,924 5, 483 Beata 5,519 
J Mloisradnee oe Gere 14,456] 16, re 16,236] 5,159] 5,346) 5,337) 4,503) 5,389 6, 053 
Br. Columbia 10, 063 9,58 9,813 5,474 6, 221 6,378 4,418] 4,048} 4,771 
Canada!....... 232, 750| 222,868] 221,303] 107,454) 101,968) 101,582] 66,658] 63,865] 73,092 


1Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Birth, Death and Marriage Rates per Thousand Population in 
Canada, 1926, 1933 and 1934 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Province _———$——— |  ———<— ———— t_ 

1926 1933 1934 1926 1933 1934 1926 1933 1934 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
P.E. Island..... 20-1 21-9 21-8 10-3 11-6 : 5-3 5-4 6-0 
Nova Scotia.... 21-3 21-4 21-7 12-4 11-6 : 5-6 6-4 7-2 
New Brunswick} 26-1 23-9 23-9 12-6 11-7 , 7:4 6-0 7-2 
Quebec......... 31-6 25-9 25-3 14-3 10:7 10: 6-8 5-2 6-0 
Ontario.s:.e 21-4 18-1 17-5 11-3 10-0 : 7:5 6-4 7:3 
Manitoba....... 22-9 18-4 18-2 8-3 7:6 : 7-1 6-7 7+2 
Saskatchewan. . 25-2 21-2 20-5 7-4 6:3 . 6-7 5-6 5-7 
Albertaa. eck: 23-8 21-3 21-1 8-5 7-1 : 7:4 7-1 7-9 
Br. Columbia... 16-6 13-5 13-5 9-0 8:7 . 7-3 yey 6-6 
Canada!....... 24-7 20-9 20-5 11-4 9-6 : 71 6-0 6-8 
po SE ee Be i ee ek ll) en es le ee ee eee ee 


1—&}xclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Births.—Vital statistics for the whole of Canada on a uniform basis 
have been made available only since 1926 when the province of Quebec 
came into the Registration Area. From 1926 to 1930 the number of births, 
though not the rate, showed an upward trend, rising from 232,750 in the 
former year to 243,495 in the latter. 

Since 1930, however, the movement has been reversed. The number 
of births has declined to 220,928 in 1984 and because of the growing popu- 
lation the rate shows a still more decided reduction, having fallen from 
23:9 per thousand population in 1930 to 20-4 per thousand in 1934. 


Multiple Births in Canada—During the nine year period 1926-34, out 
of a total of 2,141,707 recorded confinements 26,060 or 1 in 82:2 were 
multiple confinements. Of these 25,809 were twin and 249 were triplet 
confinements, while one, in British Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet 
confinement from which all the children died within a few hours of birth. 
The remaining multiple confinement resulted in the birth of the Dionne 
Quintuplets (May 28, 1934). 


Infant Mortality—A good measure of the efficiency of the health 
services of a country is provided by its infant mortality. In Canada 
during recent years this rate has shown a substantial reduction, falling 
from 102 per thousand live births in 1926 to 72 in 1934. The Canadian 
rate, however, ranks fairly high as compared with those of other countries, 
and room for improvement is still great. Among the causes in which this 
improvement may be hoped for are gastro-intestinal diseases and diseases 
of the respiratory tract. 


Infant Deaths (Under One Year of Age) and Death Rates per Thousand 
Live Births in Canada, 1926, 1927, 1933 and 1934 


Deaths under One Year Rate per 1,000 Live Births 
Province | —- 
1926 1927 1933 1934 1926 1927 1933 1934 

Prince Edward Island..... 123 113 118 130 70 67 61 67 
INGVESCOLICn fc teens 882 1,028 791 806 80 92 71 71 
New Brunswick........... 1,095 | 1,006 821 875 106 96 82 86 
Quebec Tee ates eee 11,666 | 10,739 | 7,270} 7,388 142 129 95 97 
ONCArIO necetas eaaac ase 5,302 4,812 3,804 3,522 78 71 60 57 
ManitobSes es. cnet eee. os 1, 122 1,021 844 734 77 72 63 55 
Saskatchewan............. 1,681 1,575 1,231 1,090 81 75 61 55 
Alberta ae ards. Fee 19233 1,110 966 889 85 75 60 55 
British Columbia......... 588 606 439 426 58 60 46 44 
Canada!...... 23,692 | 22,010 | 16,284 | 15,860 102 $4 73 72 


1Eixclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Main Causes of Death in Canada.—The death rate has been de- 
clining, along with the birth rate, in Canada, but the resulting rate of 
natural increase has been slightly downward since 1930. Deaths in 1934 
were the lowest they have been since uniform statistics for the whole of 
Canada were made possible in 1926, following the entry of Quebec into 
the Registration Area, and unquestionably lower than any which would be 
obtained by adding provincial records prior to that time. Diseases of 
the heart, considered as a group, formed the most important cause of death 
in 1934. Cancer stood second, and over the period 1926-34 the cancer 
death rate advanced in every year except the last. However, a consider- 
able part of the increase can be accounted for by the ageing of the Canadian 
population. Next in importance in 1934 were “diseases of the arteries”, 
which have also shown an apparent upward trend since 1926. Diseases of 
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early infancy, which stood fourth in order, showed on the other hand a 
well-marked downward movement over the period. Pneumonia was in 
fifth place in 1934, though up to and including 1932 this cause ranked 
before diseases of the arteries. Tuberculosis, which in all its forms stood 
sixth as a cause of mortality in 1934, also shows much improvement in 
recent years. These six causes of death accounted for well over half of 
the total deaths in Canada in 1934. 


Marriages.——As in the neighbouring country (the U.S.A.), the recent 
economic depression exercised a marked influence on the number of mar- 
riages and the marriage rate in Canada. The year 1934, however, showed a 
very marked recovery. In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. 
They declined to 71,657 in 1930, 66,591 in 1931 and 62,531 in 1932. The cor- 
responding rates were 7-7 per thousand in 1929, 7-0 in 1930, 6-4 in 1931 
and 6:0 in 1932. The year 1933 showed a slight upturn in the number of 
marriages, 63,865 as against 62,531 in the preceding year, though the rate 
remained unchanged at 6:0 per thousand. In 1934 the number of mar- 
riages increased by more than 9,000, reaching the figure of 73,074. The 
rate for 1934 was 6-8 per thousand. 


Divorces.—Divorces granted in Canada have increased from 19 in 
1901 to 51 in 1910, to 429 in 1920, to 785 in 1928, to 816 in 1929, to 875 
in 1930, but decreased to 692 in 1931, owing to fewer divorces granted in 
Ontario as a result of the change in system and delay in dealing with 
applications during the transfer from Dominion to provincial jurisdiction. 
For the calendar year 1932 a new high total of 995 was recorded, a decrease 
to 923 was shown in 1933, while for 1934 the number was 1,106. 


Immigration and Land Settlement 


Immigration.—Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 
1935 numbered 12,136 as compared with 13,903 in the fiscal year 1934 and 
19,782 in 1933. 

The number of English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh from overseas was 
2,198, as compared with 2,260 and 3,097 in 1934 and 1933 respectively ; 
immigrants from the United States totalled 5,960 in 1935 as compared with 
7,740 and 13,196 respectively for the two previous years; from other 
countries the number was 3,978 as compared with 3,903 and 3,489 respect- 
ively. 

Land Settlement.—Settlement on the land of families with agri- 
cultural background from the cities, and the placement in farm employ- 
ment of single men otherwise unemployed, have been important activities 
of the Department of Immigration and Colonization since the encourage- 
ment of immigration was discontinued in 1930. In the period from Oct. 1, 
1930, to Sept. 30, 1935, the Department, with the active co-operation of 
the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways, placed 17,765 
families on farms and 38,885 single men in farm employment. On the 
basis of five persons to the family this represents a landward movement of 
127,210 individuals. This settlement was effected without financial assist- 
ance from public sources. In addition, from June 1, 1932, to Sept. 30, 
1935, a total of 4,226 families consisting of 22,190 persons were established 
on farms under the Relief Land Settlement Plan which provides for 
co-operation between the Dominion Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and municipality concerned in assisting, to the extent of $600 per 
family, in the establishment on the land of suitable families who would 
otherwise be on relief in the cities. 
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The Aboriginal Races 


Indians.—The Indians of Canada are wards of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and number, according to the Census of 1931, 122,911 
(62,943 males and 59,968 females) made up by provinces as follows: PBL. 
933: N.S., 2,191; N.B., 1,685; Que., 12,312; Ont., 30,368; Man., 15,417; 
Sask., 15,268; Alta., 15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 1,548; N.W.T., 4,046. 
According to the departmental census taken by the Department of Indian 
Affairs in 1934, the total number of In- 
dians was 112,510 but the census 

covered only Indians under the ad- 
ministration of that Department. 


~ 


The Indians of Canada—A Nascaupee Indian of Eastern Canada arriving at 
a trading post. The Nascaupee Indians are among the tallest of the red 
race. Inset: Carrier Indian of the interior of British Columbia. 


Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay Company and 
Geological Survey, Ottawa. 


Indians are minors under the law and their affairs are administered 
by the Department under the authority of the Indian Act. The system 
of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart solely 
for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to 
provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until 
advancing civilization had made possible their absorption into the general 
body of the citizens. Reserves have been set aside for the various bands 
of Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are 
under the supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activi- 
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ties of the Department, as guardian of the Indians, include the control of 
Indian education, the care of health, etc., the development of agriculture 
and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and legal 
transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. The local admin- 
istration of the Indian bands on the reserves is conducted through: the 
Department’s agencies, of which there are well over 100. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and 
acquires the full status of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the 
Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government 
in dealing with this problem. Indians who became enfranchised lose the 
special protection attached to their wardship, so that it 1s necessary to 
guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Eskimos.—The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the 
northern fringe of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago 
and in Hudson bay, although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area 
on the west side of Hudson bay there are bands of Eskimos who are 
essentially an inland people, and subsist chiefly on caribou. The diet of 
the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals and fish, varied at times by 
caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal migrations of these 
animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 

The wandering life of the Eskimos and the vast area over which they 
are scattered present great difficulties in ascertaining their total numbers. 
The total for the entire Dominion, according to the latest returns, is about 
6,000 located mainly in the North- 
west. Territories, with approximately 
1,590 in Quebec, 85 in the Yukon 
Territory, 62 in Manitoba and 3 in 
Alberta. 

The administrative care of Eskimos 
outside of the organized provinces 
devolves upon the Department of 
the Interior which, by regulative 
measures (including the setting aside 
of game preserves where only natives 
may hunt), conserves the natural re- 
sources necessary to their subsistence. 
To augment these resources the De- 
partment imported in 1935 a _ sub- 
stantial herd of reindeer. Contact with 
the Eskimos is maintained through 
permanent stations in the Eastern, 
Central and Western Arctic, at a 
number of which medical officers are 
located, and by means of the annual 
Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by 
steamship. Law and order in all 
regions in Canada inhabited by 
Eskimos is maintained by the Royal 


Canadian Eskimos.—An excellent 
; : type of native woman of the 
Canadian Mounted Police. Canadian Arctic Archipelago. 
Courtesy, Department of the Interior. 
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The flow of grain from the Prairie Provinces to the eastern seaboard is con- 
centrated through Port Arthur and Fort William, where excellent 
modern facilities exist for handling and storing the product. The upper 
illustration shows a part of the Port Arthur waterfront; in the centre 
are shown the grain elevators on the waterfront between Port Arthur 
and Fort William; the lower picture shows Fort William and docks. 


Royal Canadian Air Force Photograph. 


CHAPTER III 


WEALTH, PRODUCTION AND INCOME 
—CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


National Wealth 


“National Wealth” in this analysis is a concrete concept and includes 
all our farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, real estate, 
roads, highways, developed resources and the thousand and one material 
things which we as a nation possess. 

Great difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things which go to 
make up this wealth (things which once created are not themselves sub- 
ject to violent change) to a common denominator for statistical purposes. 
Estimates of national wealth must always be expressed in terms of the 
national currency and thus, normally, in terms of gold dollars. Yet the 
purchasing power of the currency unit is always fluctuating and since 1929 
had at one point increased by more than 50 p.c. (Feb., 1933) in terms of 
wholesale prices. In 1930, the average index of wholesale prices was 
down by nearly 10 p.c. from 1929, while in December of 1930 the 
index was 19 p.c. lower than in December of 1929. The index continued to 
decline until February, 1933, and, even though there has been some 
improvement since then, in October, 1935, it was still more than 24 p.c. 
below the same month in 1929. 

The effect of such drastic reductions in prices is first felt by the com- 
modities which are being currently produced and, through these commodi- 
ties, diminishes the dollar value of production and consequently the na- 
tional income of a country where most people are producers. Ultimately 
a persistent decline of this character affects the capital values of real 
estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence is then felt in a re- 
duction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. The capital value of 
our national wealth has not yet been finally readjusted for the fluctuations 
in prices which have marked the past five or six years, and any attempt 
to estimate the wealth of Canada must be open to serious error until a 
fairly stable level of prices has been reached. 

The 1929 estimate is considered to represent fairly well values in that 
year and is the latest which has been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics. 
This estimate placed the total national tangible wealth in that year at 
$30,840,210,000, of which $8,251,011,000 was given as the value of urban 
real property, $7,939,477,000 as agricultural wealth and $3,153,351,000 as the 
investment in steam railway road and equipment. Forests, mines, fisheries, 
central electric stations, manufacturing and trading establishments, electric 
railways, automobiles, telephones, highways, household furnishings, etc., 
made up the balance. 

This estimate of the tangible wealth of Canada, apart from unde- 
veloped natural resources, represented an increase of $8,640 million in the 
eight. years between 1921 and 1929. There is no earlier figure that is 
strictly. comparable, but it is fairly certain that there was a growth of 
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Ri er I ete Ile 
over four times between 1900 and 1929. Ontario owned about one-third, 
Quebec over one-quarter, and Saskatchewan just under one-tenth; British 
Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba followed closely in the order named. 
Details were given at pp. 34 and 35 of Canada 1935. 


Production 


Under the term “production” are usually included the activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, power development, manufactures 
and construction. This does not imply that many other activities, such 
as transportation, merchandising, professional services, etc., are not also 


PropuctTion.—A converter aisle of nickel-copper smelters, with sun-light 
streaming through the furnace mist and a worker raking off slag. 

Courtesy, International Nickel Company 

of Canada, Limited. 
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“productive” in a broad economic sense. It is usual, however, to regard 
the processes involved in the creation of materials or their making over 
into new forms as constituting “production” in a special sense. Of this 
a bird’s-eye view is given in the table on p. 38, which shows the gross and 
net value of production in each of the divisions of industry above men- 
tioned. In a second table a summary of the value of total production in 
Canada is given by provinces. 

A distinction is made between gross and net production. By net pro- 
duction is meant the value left in the producer’s hands after the elimina- 
tion of the value of the materials consumed in the process of production. 
This net figure is a much better criterion for measuring the value of an 
industry than the gross. 

Despite gains in most of the main branches of production in 1933, 
the total net value of production was about 2 p.c. less than in the preceding 
year. It was, in fact, lower for 1933 than for any year since 1921 when the 
record was commenced, but this does not necessarily mean that the 
physical volume of production was at its lowest point in any of these years. 
The total net value of commodities produced, as completed and still in 
the hands of their producers, estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics on the basis of data compiled by its various Branches, aggregated 
$2,062,000,000 in 1933 as against $2,105,000,000 in the preceding year. The 
further decline in manufacturing production was the main element in de- 
pressing the general total. Indeed, value added by the manufacturing 
process was less in 1933 than in any other year in the post-war period, 
although declines had been pronounced from 1930 to 1932. The resump- 
tion of operations in the latter part of 1933 was insufficient to raise the 
annual total above that of 1932, though the rate of decline in 1933 
slackened greatly as compared with that recorded in preceding years. 
Declines were also shown in construction, electric power and custom and 
repair. The other five branches of productive industry showed gains over 
1932. The net production of agriculture and of forestry showed relatively 
moderate gains following five years of decline. The recovery in mineral 
production was one of the bright spots of the year and the value of 
fisheries and trapping reached higher levels. Thus, all the branches of 
primary production except electric power showed increases, and the grand 
total net value of primary production also showed a moderate increase. 


Manufactures now definitely takes precedence over agriculture in net 
value of production for the whole of Canada. This has, in fact, been the 
case since 1925, but owing to the rapid decline in agricultural prices in 
recent years the lead of manufactures over agriculture has been increased 
to a degree which is out of proportion to what would have been the normal 
trend. Agricultural production in 1933 represented 28-19 p.c. of the net 
output of all branches while the corresponding figure for manufactures 
was 54-19 p.c. These figures correspond with 26-9 p.c. and 55-6 p.c., re- 
spectively, for 1932, so that, while the lead of manufactures is still very 
great, the position of agriculture has been relatively improved. Mining was 
in second place among the primary industries in 1933 and foresty in third; 
the secondary industries hold the same relative positions as in 1932. 


Relative Production by Provinces.—Ontario held first place among 
the nine provinces in the creation of wealth in 1933, producing 42-98 p.c. 
of the Dominion total compared with 42-04 p.c. in 1932. Quebec followed 
with an output of 25:76 p.c. against 26-49 p.c. in the preceding year. 
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British Columbia displaced Alberta for third place, the contribution of 
the former in 1933 being 7:71 p.c. compared with 7-06 p.c. for Alberta. 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba were in fifth and sixth places, respectively. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island followed in the 
order named. 


Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1932 


and 1933 
1932 1933 
Industry 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ $ $ $ 
Aerigultures: «jac .ne: PB ont 818,549, 9214 565,417, 704 890, 164,3114 581,316, 218 
MOVOStey erate ieee eure 195,025,352 133,401, 946 197,325, 273 138,590, 182 
Hisheries cet ke aids ae es 33, 665, 822 25,957,109 35, 736, 596 27,558,053 
SUPA D DIN Gey reels Soa 2 hee eae 7,118,021 7,118,021 7, 258,527 7,258, 527 
IMEI i ees Le Eee 228,948,172 191, 228, 225 264, 737,816 221,495, 253 
Electric Power............:.. 171, 630, 682 128, 420, 233 161,411,308 117,532,081 


Totals, Primary Production.. 
(WOonstructionwa eee eee eee 
Custom and Repair?......... 
Manufactures?.<. 22)... osss. 

Totals,Secondary Production? 


Grand Totals? .......... 


1,454, 937,970 


132,872,400 
78,000, 000 
2,126, 194,555 


2,337,966, 955 
3,366,510, 562 


1,051,543, 238 


86,367,060 
57,000,000 
1,170,225, 872 


1,313,592, 932 
2,104,908, 301 


1,556, 633, 831 


97,289,800 
72,186,994 


2,086, 847, 847 


2,256,324, 641 


1Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. : 

*Statistics of Custom and Repair have not been collected since 1921 and the totals for 1932 
and 1933 were estimated according to the percentage change in the data for manufacturing. 

‘I'he item ‘‘Manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulpmills, fish canning and 


1, 234, 468, 785 
35375, 542,379 2, 062,311,524 


1,093, 750,314 


63 , 238,370 
53,571, 142 
1,117,659, 273 


curing, electric power production, shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also 
included in other headings above. This duplication, amounting in 1932 to a gross of $425 494 363 
and a net of $260,227,869, and in 1933 to a gross of $437,416,093 and a net of $265,997,575, is elimin- 
ated from the grand totals. 

‘This figure includes the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream, and to 
that extent does not agree with the total gross agricultural production for this year shown on p. 50. 


Summary, by Provinces, of the Value of Production in Canada, 
1932 and 1933 


1932 1933 
Province — 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ $ $ 3 

Prince Edward Island.... 15, 943, 467 10, 264, 666 17, 447,324 11,725,908 
NOVA DCOtIAs=s ae eee eee 102,795, 156 70,917,559 109, 724,555 73,602,044 
Newebrunswitks. cee 84, 667,778 54,063, 723 81,942,674 50,036, 128 
QuebEC ccs ee, eee 919, 858,072 557,659,317 890, 881, 668 531, 203,671 
OONEATIO.. cae ecan aeGle eee 1,459,572, 816 884,801,710 1,491, 873, 834 886,521, 242 
Manitoba ani eee eee 164,911,278 100,453, 108 166, 727, 298 98,801,770 
Saskatchewaniue +. 172,862,819 117, 858, 748 161, 805, 633 102,584, 743 
Albertacs ies ee 214,177,072 157,015, 824 207,770,454 145,507,280 
British Columbia eee 228,538, 264 148, 689, 806 244, 042,986 159,002,785 
WKONE Were ce eee 3,183,840 3,183,840 3,325, 953 3,025, 953 
Canadacns cae 3,366,510,562 | 2,104,908,301 || 3,375,542,379 2,062,311, 524 


1Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 


National Income 


The exact measurement of the national income is, of course, an impos- 
sibility. There must always be a margin of error in estimates of this kind 
apart from the fact that, as in the case of national wealth, (see p. 35), 
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values have to be measured in dollars, whereas the fluctuations in the price 
level change the purchasing power of those same dollars from year to year. 
Moreover, non-money incomes are more common in Canada than in some 
older countries of the white man’s world and in rural areas constitute a 
very important part of the total income of most families. 

Despite all these difficulties, the estimate of national income is one of 
the most important and the most comprehensive of all national statistics, 
and the accuracy with which it is approximated is, generally, a measure 
of the value of the national statistical system. 

A partial total of national production is given in the general survey of 
production immediately preceding this section. The industries there dealt 
with, as was pointed out, are not inclusive of such activities as transporta- 
tion, merchandising or personal or professional services, which do not pro- 
duce commodities as such, but are equally productive in the broader sense 
of the term. According to the Census of 1931, the workers engaged in the 
actual production of commodities were only five-eighths of the total gain- 
fully occupied population. If we are justified in considering the other 
three-eighths of the workers as equally productive in the broad sense, our 
problem of establishing a reasonably correct figure of national income is 
simplified. 

An estimate of the wealth produced by those workers engaged in 
rendering services rather than working up commodities, that is, in the 
creation of “place, time and possession and service utilities” rather than 
“form utilities”, has been facilitated by the Census of Merchandising for 
1930, owing to the larger volume of statistics regarding distributive workers 
which is now available, and the conclusions reached from studies made* 
indicate that workers not connected with production as defined in the 
Survey of Production are in fact equally productive in the broader sense. 

The total recorded estimated net production of commodities for 1933, 
as given on page 38, is $2,062,311.524. From this figure, however, there 
ought to be deducted the cost of fuel or power used in the manufacturing 
processes, for, so far as this fuel or power was produced in Canada, it is 
duplicated in primary production since it was not considered as one of the 
materials of industry when the net value for “manufactures” was struck. 
So far as it was not produced in Canada it had to be purchased with 
exports and should therefore be deducted in this case also. For the year 
1933 such costs of fuel and power amounted to $69,399,823, which, when 
deducted from $2,062,311,524 leaves $1,992,911,701. By taking eight-fifths 
of this (or $3,188,659,000), therefore, we get the estimated total value of 
the production of all the gainfully occupied in Canada. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of national income from these figures 
of total production, items such as depreciation of equipment engaged in 
production, the net balance of interest payments payable from outsiders 
to Canadians and from Canadians to outsiders, etc., must be considered. 

As regards depreciation of capital equipment, this item is considered 
to be at least offset by the consumption of materials on maintenance, which 
go into production but do not show as products thereof, and by the 
fact that no allowance has been made in the estimate of total production 
for the value of garden produce, poultry, etc., raised by householderst, for 


* See the bulletin “The National Income of Canada”, by S, A. Cudmore, 
M.A, F.SS., F.R. Econ. Soc., published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

+ Such produce to the value of nearly $19,000,000 was raised elsewhere 
than on farms in 1930 according to the Census of 1931. 
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a a ae a 
casual earnings, and for other means by which national income is increased, 
which it is not possible to record but which must reach a substantial total 
in the aggregate. 

The balance of interest payments due to outsiders is carefully esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Statistics each year. For 1933 the figure was 
$225,000,000. Subtracting this from $3,188,659,000 and allowing 4 p.c. of 
the remainder for income received in excess of wholesale prices by farmers, 
etc., who sell at retail, the 1933 income of the Canadian people may reason- 
ably be placed at $2,925,112,640 which compares with $3,181,513,000, worked 
out on the same basis, for 1932. 

There are ways of estimating national income on other bases than 
that of production which has been employed here, but there is every reason 
to believe that when the problem is approached from other angles, such as 
total earnings of the people or total puvchases at retail for consumption, 
the estimate is not materially affected. The problem was approached from 
all of these avenues in the Bureau of Statistics for the year 1930 and it 
was found that the results checked very closely. 


Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those 
countries of the world where an income tax has been established for a 
considerable time the figures of the assessed income have been generally 
accepted as furnishing a guide both to the amount and to the distribution 
of the total national income by classes. Estimates of the national income, 
based upon income tax statistics, have been published, for example, in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States. 

In Canada the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above- 
mentioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to 
a greater extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it 
improbable that so large a percentage of the total national income of 
Canada is brought under the notice of the income tax authorities as in 
the United Kingdom or the United States. N evertheless, the data collected 
by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue, in > 
the course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant both 
with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribu- 
tion of that income among various classes of the population, as well as 
to size of income groups. 

In the fiscal year ended 1934, individuals and corporations paid Domin- 
ion income tax on 1932 incomes aggregating $829 331,564, so that for that 
year slightly less than one-fourth of the national income (estimated as 
$3,181,513,000 in 1932) would appear to have been subject to income tax 
by Dominion authorities. 

As regards the amount of income tax paid by various income groups, it 
is noteworthy that, in 1934, nearly 33 p.c. of the total gross amount ($29,- 
000,900) collected from individuals was from those with incomes of $50,000 
and over (such individuals might be considered as in the millionaire class 
and numbered only 307 out of a total of 203,957 individual taxpayers). The 
percentage of the gross total receipts contributed by this class in 1932 was 
slightly over 35 p.c. On the other hand, individuals with incomes under 
$10,000, who numbered 197,517 or about 96 p.c. of total individual tax- 
payers in 1934, contributed 27-6 p.c. of the total for that year as compared 
with 18-4 p.c. of the 1933 total. In the case of corporations, those with 
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incomes of over $50,000 also contributed the major part (over 82 p.c.) of 
the total gross receipts ($27,969,757) from all corporations, but the number 
of such companies was a very much higher proportion of the total than in 
the case of individuals. 


Outside Capital Invested in Canada 


A young nation like Canada is usually dependent to a considerable 
degree on outside capital for the development of its resources. In the 
opening decades of the century the marked expansion in Canada was largely 
based on capital imported from the United Kingdom (see table), at least 
$1,500 millions being imported during 1900-12. During the War the latent 
capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time exploited on a 
large scale, nearly $2,000,000,000 being raised by the Dominion Government. 
Between 1919 and 1931 the outstanding feature in the situation was the con- 
siderable -importation of capital from the United States: in 1914 US. 
capital investments were about $904,000,000, while in 1931 they exceeded 
$4,000,000,000. British investments in Canada had in the meantime de- 
clined by nearly 19 p.c. Since 1931, United States investments have de- 
clined somewhat and British investments have increased to the highest 
level over the period (see accompanying table). 

In spite of the large importation of capital from abroad, Canadian 
capital probably controls at least 60 p.c. of the securities of all enterprises 
located on Canadian soil. 


| Capital Investments by Other Countries in Canada, 1914, 1919, 
1929, 1931-33 


(‘*000’’ omitted) 


Country 19141 19192 19292 19312 19322 19332 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
United States...... 904,455 1,800,485 3,608,521 4,107,803 4,065, 783 3,983,231 
United Kingdom...} 2,711,841 2,606, 848 2,128,489 2,204, 858 Ze Oddi sly 2,734,197 
Other countries..... 177,729 173,493 155,409 165,217 95,752 95, 933 
Motalsse2.-. 3,794,025 | 4,580,776 | 5,892,419 6,477,878 6,839, 252 6,813,361 
1Estimated by various authorities. 2Estimated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large 
amounts of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian invest- 
ments in other countries amounted to $2,028,787,000 at the end of 1933, 
or nearly 27 p.c. of the amount of outside investments in Canada. Of this 
$1,254,246,000 was placed in the United States, $109,997,000 in the United 
Kingdom and $664,544,000 in other countries. 


CHAPTER IV 
AGRICULTURE 


The climate, soil and acquired capital facilities of Canada are such as 
to produce a wide variety of farm and forest products common to the 
temperate zone. This outstanding feature will be evident from a brief 
consideration of the prevailing regional types of farming in the Dominion. 

The Maritime Provinces show a considerable regional difference in 
crop production, although fruit and potatoes are the most important cash 
crops, with especially favoured conditions for their production. Hay and 
clover command the largest proportion of the field-crop area, while oats 
has the largest acreage among the grain crops, followed by mixed grains 
and buckwheat, with small areas sown to wheat. 

The province of Quebec is adapted essentially for mixed farming, 
with large regions specializing in dairying. The forage and coarse grains 
crops comprise over 90 p.c. of the total field-crop area, potatoes and 
buckwheat having the largest acreages among the strictly cash crops. The 
farming population lives ‘off the farm’ to the greatest possible extent, and 
revenues from such items as maple sugar, cordwood, and domestic work 
are very important. The boundaries of the farming area are gradually 
being pushed further north and west. 

The province of Ontario shows probably the greatest regional varia- 
tion in types of farming, ranging from the highly specialized fruit farms 
of the Niagara peninsula to the pioneer farms on the wooded lands of 
northern Ontario. As in Quebec, the agriculture of the whole province 
shows a marked predominance of forage crops and coarse grains, but the 
acreages of cereals are much higher than in Quebec. In some counties, 
such as Kent, Simcoe, Essex and Middlesex, the wheat crop is relied upon 
to return a fair share of the cash income. Sugar beets cover considerable 
acreages in Kent, Essex and Lambton, while tobacco is important in Essex, 
Elgin and Norfolk. Dairy farming prevails in scattered districts over the 
province, providing large proportions of the incomes on farms along the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys and in the vicinity of Toronto. 

Over two-thirds of the field-crop acreage of Canada is concentrated 
in the three prairie provinces, and most of this area is seeded to the grain 
crops, with wheat: predominant. Roughly speaking, the specialized wheat 
areas cover the southern short-grass plains from the Red River valley of 
Manitoba to the foothills of Alberta and attain their greatest width in 
central Saskatchewan. In the park belt, lying mostly north of this region, 
mixed farming is practised, with large acreages of coarse grains and 
natural hay utilized for live-stock feeding. 

British Columbian agriculture is relatively intensive, dependent mainly 
on tree and bush fruits, berries and vegetables. Poultry and dairy farms 
are numerous along the southwestern coast, while ranching is confined to 
the interior valleys. 

Canada has about 350 million acres of land suitable for farming pur- 
poses and, of this total, 1634 million acres are in occupied farms, of which 
nearly 86 million acres are improved land. Even at the very low valua- 
tions existing in 1934, farm land was valued at $2,226,366,000. Buildings 
on farms represent a further investment of $1,342,924,000 according to the 
Census of 1931. 
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Although Canada has a relatively small non-agricultural population 
for the absorption of surplus production, approximately 85 p.c. of our total 
agricultural production is consumed in Canada, with the remaining 15 p.c. 
finding markets abroad. Agriculture, however, provides roughly 40 p.c. of 
our total national export trade, the most important items being grain and 
grain products, cheese, live stock and live-stock products (principally 
meats and hides), potatoes and apples. 

Again, our agriculture is so diversified that imports of agricultural 
products form a small proportion of our total imports. Imported agri- 
cultural commodities consist chiefly of tropical fruits and spices and pro- 
cessed products from other countries with temperate climates, particularly 
the United Kingdom. Over one-half of our agricultural imports are 
‘practically incapable of production in Canada, consisting of such items as 
tropical fruits, rubber, tea, vegetable oils, coffee, chicory and nuts. Among 
the processed products of agricultural origin, cotton and silk manufactures 
form the largest proportion. 


Government Assistance to Agriculture 
Dominion Department of Agriculture 


In the ’seventies when the building of colonization roads was the gov- 
ernment’s chief policy, agriculture received scant attention, and it was not 
until 1884 that Canada realized her possible future depended upon her 
agricultural development. Actually, the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture is older than the Confederation of Canada. It had its origin in 
1852 in the Bureau of Agriculture of the Province of Canada, and in 1867 


Experimental Plots of Cereal Grains, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa 
Courtesy, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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its scope and jurisdiction in the Dominion were laid down by the British 
North America Act. Throughout the gradual growth and expansion of 
the Department, three epochs stand out clearly. In 1876 the health of 
Canadian live stock was first protected by the establishment of quarantine 
stations; in 1886 the Experimental Farms System was originated; and in 
the first decade of 1900, schemes of reorganization were set in motion, 
resulting in the efficient, clear-cut duties of the various Branches of the 
Department as they function at the present time. These comprise: Health 
of Animals, Experimental Farms, Dairy and Cold Storage, Live Stock, 
Seed, Entomology, Fruit, Economics, and Publicity and Extension. The 
Department has a well-organized library of about 67,000 volumes, docu- 
ments and periodicals. 

_ Health of Animals Branch.—This Branch is in reality a national 
veterinary organization for the purpose of protecting the agricultural inter- 
ests of Canada against the introduction of serious contagious diseases of 
live stock, to combat those within the country, and to protect its foreign 
markets for live stock and live-stock products. 

Experimental Farms Branch.—The most comprehensive system of 
its kind in the world, comprising the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa, twenty-four branch farms and stations, eight sub-stations and 
several other stations for the carrying on of special work; through 
this Branch the farmers of the Dominion receive assistance and advice 
on every phase of productive agriculture. Basic agricultural prob- 
lems are studied and investigated by an army of practical and scientific 
workers. 

At the Central Farm, Ottawa, the headquarters of the system, are 
located the offices of the Director and his thirteen Divisional Chiefs. The 
Divisions comprise: Animal Husbandry, Field Husbandry, Horticulture, 
Cereals, Forage Plants, Poultry, Bees, Tobacco, Economic Fibre Produc- 
tion, Chemistry, Botany, Agricultural Bacteriology, and Illustration Sta- 
tions. 

In these Divisions originates the preliminary work of research and 
experiment, which is afterwards extended in its more practical aspects to 
the branch farms and stations. The results of the work throughout the 
system in any particular line are then collated and made public. 

Dairy and Cold Storage Branch.—All the work of this Branch is 
designed to assist the farmer, although its activities are such that its 
officers are brought into contact more closely with dairy produce manu- 
facturers and dealers. The Branch is organized into four Divisions— 
Administration, Dairy Markets and Cold Storage, Dairy Produce, and 
Dairy Research—togeiher with two services, namely, Administration of 
Dairy Laws and Milk Utilization. For the administration of the various 
Dairy Acts a staff of inspectors is maintained throughout Canada to enforce 
the law and prevent fraud. 

Live Stock Branch.—Production and marketing are the two main 
phases of the activities of the Live Stock Branch which is comprised of 
three distinct Divisions, known as Field Services, Market Services and 
Poultry Services, under the administrative authority of the Live Stock 
Commissioner, who also supervises the registration services, through 
which measures are taken to safeguard and advance the Canadian pure- 
bred live-stock industry and the pure-bred live-stock export trade. The 
necessary Measures are secured under the Live Stock Pedigree Act, which 
provides for the examination of pedigrees, the supervision of investigations 
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respecting alleged irregularities or fraudulent practices, and prosecutions 
associated with the registration of live stock. Also, the constitution and 
amendments thereto of the various breed associations are reported upon 
by this service before approval is granted by the Department. | 

Seed Branch.—This Branch, established primarily to encourage the 
use of good and clean seed of the various farm crops, has been so extended 
and developed as to administer legislation for the regulation of commerce 
in seeds, fertilizers, feeding stuffs, pest control commodities, and binder 
twine. For the administration of legislation regarding these matters, the 
Dominion is divided into seven inspection districts, each supported by a 
service laboratory. The Branch supplies markets information and 
develops the marketing of these products, and of hay and straw, which 
are graded on request. 

Entomological Branch.—This Branch conducts investigations on 
insects in relation to agriculture and forestry, encourages the use of 
methods of prevention and control, and administers the insects and 
pests section of the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. In addition to the 
Administrative Division, under the immediate direction of the Dominion 
Entomologist, the following Divisions have been established: Field Crops 
and Garden Insects; Forest Insects; Systematic Entomology; and Foreign 
Pests Suppression. Other work by this Branch includes fruit-insect, 
insecticide, parasite and live-stock investigations. Laboratories are main- 
tained in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. 

Fruit Branch.—The activities of this Branch have relation to every 
line of endeavour of the fruit and vegetable industries of the Dominion 
in packing, marketing and transporting fresh, canned and preserved fruits 
and vegetables. The Branch is organized into three Divisions: Markets 
Extension; Canning; and Transportation and administers the Fruit Act, 
the Root Vegetables Act, the Meat and Canned Foods Act so far as it 
refers to fruit and vegetables, and the Maple Sugar Industry Act. 

The Fruit Branch also maintains a voluntary shipping point and 
‘request inspection service’ covering fruits and vegetables. The develop- 
ment of this inspection service has been rapid and continuous. 

Economics Branch.—This Branch was established in 1929 and not 
only institutes research but also acts as a co-ordinating agency. Much of 
the work already under way is conducted on a co-operative basis, both 
Dominion and provincial agencies pooling forces so that there is little, if 
any, overlapping. Substantial progress has been made in research work 
concerning farm and ranch organization and management, and in marketing. 
The Branch disseminates economic information to the public by means 
of a quarterly publication the Economic Annalist. 

Publicity and Extension Branch.—The principal function of this 
Branch is to make available to the farmers of Canada the vast fund of 
practical knowledge secured as a result of special investigations and studies 
conducted by the several Branches of the Department. 

The Branch is responsible for the editing of all departmental publica- 
tions, the maintenance of a press and radio news service, and maintains a 
very popular lantern slide service. 


Provincial Assistance 
Each of the nine provinces, under Section 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has 
its Department of Agriculture, and everywhere the provinces endeavour 
to assist their farmers by educational and extension work, and in most 
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cases by the organization of co-operative marketing. Agricultural colleges 
maintained by the provinces are the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at 
Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at 
Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agri- 
cultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, 
while faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. | 


Main Building, Macdonald Agricultural College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Canadian Grain Trade 


The natural disadvantages involved in the wide separation of the 
prairie grain fields from the markets of Europe have been considerably 
lessened by continued efforts to improve both the marketing and the 
transportation facilities. The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river have 
been used to good advantage ever since the inception of the movement of 
grain to the Eastern Canadian and United States seaboard, but during the 
crop year 1934-35, owing to low water in the St. Lawrence and poor export 
demand for grain, the quantity exported overseas through the St. Lawrence 
ports of Montreal, Sorel and Quebec amounted to only 37,341,195 bushels, 
a large reduction from the previous year. The Canadian seaboard ports 
of Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, N.S., show exports overseas of 8,884,646 
bushels. The smaller Atlantic ports of Sydney, N.S., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., and Summerside, P.E.I., forwarded 117,156 bushels overseas. The 
exports routed via United States ports were shown as 39,416,655 bushels, 
but in addition 28,741,094 bushels were exported from Canada to the United 
States for consumption. No account has been taken of re-routed grain 
which should be added to the Canadian port movement and deducted 
from export via United States. 
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The westward route through Vancouver, B.C., has been established 
for a number of years, but not until the crop year 1921-22 did the move- 
ment reach any appreciable volume when 18,212,826 bushels were exported. 
During 1934-35 exports of grain from the same port amounted to 51,301,182 
bushels. Other Pacific Coast ports exporting grain are New Westminster, 
Victoria and Prince Rupert. These accounted for an export of 5,380,071 
bushels during the 1934-35 crop year. The port of Churchill on Hudson 
bay initiated shipments in 1931 and in 1934-35 exported 4,053,947 bushels. 


Steamers Awaiting 
Cargoes of Grain 
Outside 
Vancouver 
Harbour. 


Ocean-going 
Vessels Loading 
Grain, Port of 
Montreal, Que. 


Montreal and Vancouver are the two chief grain exporting ports of the 
North American continent. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The movement of grain at both interior and terminal points has been 
regulated by adequate elevator facilities. The volume of grain shipments 
has expanded greatly since the turn of the century and the necessary 
handling facilities have kept pace. The operation of the licensed elevators 
of Canada is covered by the Canada Grain Act, which was extensively 
revised in 1930. The number of these elevators has grown from 523 with 
a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels at the end of the last century to 5,880 with 
a capacity of 419,890,480 bushels in 1935. They are divided into three prin- 
cipal groups, the Western Country, the Terminal and the Eastern elevators. 

The Western Country elevators are those that handle grain direct 
from the farmer. In 1900-01 they numbered 518 with a total capacity 
of 12,759,352 bushels, while in 1934-35 the number had increased to 5,737 
with a capacity of 191,067,750 bushels. Some of these, however, have been 
closed during the recent period of light crops. 
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Terminal elevators (as defined by the Canada Grain Act) are 
located at Fort William, Port Arthur, Churchill and Vancouver. In 
1900-01 there were only five licensed elevators at the head of the lakes 
with a total capacity of 5,570,000 bushels; the number, by 1935, had in- 
creased to thirty-three with a total capacity of 94,432,210 bushels. Van- 
couver is a comparatively recent elevator centre; there were two licensed 
elevators there in 1906-07 (the first year reported) with a joint capacity 
of 200,000 bushels, four in 1915-16 with a capacity of 1,631,000 bushels and 
18 in 1934-35 with a total capacity of 18,541,000 bushels. 

The Eastern elevators are located along the Lower Lakes, the river 
St. Lawrence and the Canadian seaboard. They were eighteen in number 
in 1908-09 and had a total capacity of 14,826,000 bushels; in 1934-35 the 
number was twenty-nine with a total capacity of 77,913,800 bushels. 

The strictest supervision of grading is maintained in order to establish 
the high quality of Canadian grain abroad. Cleaning and drying facilities 
are available at both interior and terminal elevators, and grading is super- 
intended by the Board of Grain Commissioners, established in 1912 for the 
management and control of the grain trade of Canada. 

The export trade in Canadian wheat has greatly increased in the past 
half-century, although the actual amounts exported in recent years vary 
widely with growing conditions in Canada and the state of markets abroad. 
Record levels of wheat and wheat flour exports were reached following the 
bumper crop of 1928, and in the crop year 1928-29, 407,564,187 bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour (expressed as wheat) were exported from Canada. 
Although Canada stands third to the United States and Russia among 
the wheat-producing countries of the world, she is normally first among 
the wheat-exporting nations. Even with the relatively short crops of the 
past few years, this position has been well maintained. During the past 
crop year 1934-35, the exports amounted to 165,751,305 bushels, while 
the production of wheat was 275,849,000 bushels. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Canada* 


‘Co-operative organizations hold an integral position in the marketing 
of Canadian farm products and the purchase of farm supplies. The 
activities of the larger organizations such as the wheat pools, live-stock 
and fruit co-operatives have reached a high stage of development, and 
have received world-wide recognition. In addition to these, there are 
hundreds of comparatively small organizations which are working quietly 
and effectively serving local areas. 

Available statistics show 690 farmers’ co-operative associations actively 
engaged in business in 1933-34. Community halls, numbering approximately 
100, which were reported in a former review are not included in this 
summary of business organizations. The 690 associations had 2,533 
branches which, combined, make a total of 3,223 places of business 
engaged in the marketing of farm products and the purchase of supplies 
for farmers. The shareholders and members financially interested num- 
bered 345,024 and patrons reported totalled 379,740. Combined assets were 
$104,350,702. The total actual investment of member shareholders in 
capital stock amounted to $8,722,451 and reserves and surplus totalled 


* Statistics contained in this review are based on records received by 
the Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, covering the business 
year of 1933. 
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$39,590,050. Sales of farm products for the year under review amounted 
to $128,909,035 and the sales value of supplies handled totalled $7,389,034 
which, combined with other receipts, gave a total business of $136,411,483. 

Eighty-three dairy co-operative associations, with 28,388 members, 
reported business amounting to $8,827,527 in 1933. Assets totalled $3,825,474 
and paid-up share capital and reserves, $2,299,272. A large proportion of 
the Canadian fruit and vegetable crop was marketed through 102 fruit 
co-operatives with a combined membership of 8,875 growers. Sales of 
fruits and vegetables for 1933-34 returned $6,098,283. The supply business 
amounted to approximately 15 p.c. of the total business of the fruit 
co-operatives. 

Within the marketing group the grain and seed co-operatives, which 
include the wheat pools of Western Canada, had the largest membership 
and investment and exceeded all other commodity groups in volume of 
business, which is estimated at $94,912,237 for the year under review. 
Membership reported by 31 associations for 1933 totalled 169,475. Mainly 
through deductions from the selling price of their grain, members have 
invested a sum of $36,186,498, which is retained in reserve funds, and in 
addition have contributed over three millions in share capital. Combined 
assets totalled $88,719,303 in 1933. 

The records for 59 live stock marketing associations with 216 shipping 
agencies reported a combined membership of 43,149. Assets are com- 
paratively low, amounting to $1,050,007. A business of $5,612,473 was 
transacted in 1933. The live-stock co-operatives in Canada undertake 
very little processing of their product; their main activity is the assembling 
of live stock in cars at producing points for shipment and sale at central 
markets. Poultry producers have organized in each province to sell their 
products co-operatively. Membership for 1933 was reported at 33,529, and 
sales for the year amounted to $1,809,460. 

Practically all the wool marketed co-operatively in Canada is handled 
by the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited. The company 
operates in each province through the medium of 18 sheep breeders’ and 
wool growers’ associations. The co-operative grades, stores and markets 
the wool received from its 6,500 patrons. During the year 1933, the com- 
pany’s wool sales amounted to $746,896 and the value of supplies handled 
for patrons was $55,409. 

In Ontario and Quebec, the honey producers are organized co-opera- 
tively with a combined membership of 1,606 members. The Ontario Honey 
Producers’ Co-operative, Limited, markets approximately four million 
pounds of honey annually. The Quebec Maple Sugar Producers, with a 
membership of 1,982, is organized on a co-operative basis. Three tobacco 
co-operatives in Ontario, two in the province of Quebec and one in British 
Columbia, reported a total membership of 1,009 and sales of $262,652 for 
the year 1933. 

Two large provincial organizations, the United Farmers’ Co-operative 
in Ontario and the Coopérative Fédérée de Québec, handle a variety of 
products and farm supplies for their farmer members through local clubs 
and societies. Combined membership totalled approximately 25,000 
members in 1933 and business amounted to over ten million dollars. 

Available statistics show 326 associations with 26,104 members organized 
for the purpose of purchasing farm supplies and merchandise on the co- 
operative plan. Assets totalled $3,011,258 in 1933. Business reported for 
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the year under review by associations organized exclusively for the handling 
of supplies amounted to $5,659,021. In five of the provinces, co-operative 
wholesale buying societies purchased goods for their shareholder associations, 


Agricultural Wealth and Revenue 


The preliminary estimate of the gross agricultural wealth of Canada, 
1934, is $5,608,157,000 as compared with $5,563,790,000, the revised estimate 
for 1933 and $5,499,432,000, the revised estimate for 1932. The gross value 
of the agricultural production was $931,347,000 in 1934, an increase of 
$128,401,000 as compared with 1933. 

The tables below give the agricultural wealth of Canada by prov- 
inces for 1934, and the agricultural revenue by items, 1929-34. Ontario had 
about 28 p.c. of the total wealth, Saskatchewan 22 p.c. and Quebec 17 p.c. 
in 1934. 


Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1934,! 
with Totals for 1932 and 1933 


(“‘000’” omitted) 


, Imple- Live Animals} Agri- 
Pande Build- | ments Stock | Poultry on cultural | Total 


Province ings |and Ma- Fur Pro- 
chinery Farms | duction 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PAB alsland:..% 22... 22,299 19, 687 8,116 4,505 541 1,069 12,979 69,196 
Nova Scotia...... 34,513 43,890 10,554 9,742 740 414 26,525) 126,378 
New Brunswick... 34,002} 38,680 13, 253 10,673 950 679 24,611} 122,848 
Quebec............ 347,699} 257,918 97,270 75,503 5,394 1,542} 180,257) 965,583 
Ontarioncaa eer 501,143} 487,009) 151,928] 129,128 14,972 1,487} 300,348/1,586,015. 
Manitoba......... 181,531 88,389] 54,847 31,692 2,479 660 71,735| 431,333 
Saskatchewan..... 618,563} 223,795) 185,510 72,383 4,494 449) 129,986|1, 235,180 
Albertasciaske eee 410,077) 137,332) 116,301 65,930 3,513 979) 148,593] 882,725 
British Columbia. 76,539] 46,224 12,885) 14,281 2,315 342) 36,313] 188,899 


——————S. | ——— ————— | — |S | | 


Canada. ..1934)/2, 226,366/1,342,924) 650,664) 413,837) 35,398 7,621) 931,347/5, 608, 157 
1933|2, 323, 164/1,342,924| 650,664) 403,135) 33,456 7,501) 802, 946/5,563, 790 
1932|2,323,164/1,342,924) 650,664) 374,999} 34,138 6,749] 766, 794/5, 499, 432 


1 Figures for 1934 are preliminary. 


Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, 1929-341! 
(‘000”’ omitted) 


Item 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Bieldicropsen acs: ferences 948,981) 662,041} 435,966] 452,527] 453,598) 544,975 
Rarmianimalsnc sacs eee cree 207,317] 166,630 96,778 65, 185 89, 063 99,438 
WO0] Sais oho. ate aenee aes 4,470 2,311 1,644 1,093 2,005 2,645 
Dairy products=<.n04.4es one eee 291,743) 237,068} 191,390) 159,074| 170,829] 181,966 
Fruits and vegetables........... 46,398 49,417 39,692 32,157 33,208 39,145 
Poultry andeges: ess eres ae 107, 664 95,227 56,298 42,078 38, 060 44,267 
urrarmn oem eer eee 6,791 4,925 3,557 3, 284 4,062 4,127 
Maple products<).2 sess one 6,119 5,251 3,456 2,706 2,059 3,047 
RODRCCOR #2 cds Scena eee 6,276 7,058 7,178 6, 088 6,531 7,232 
Blaxifibre. teas. . Sao 393 371 179 170 159 250 
Clover and grass seed........... 2,123 2,482 1,497 962 1,362 2,010 
ONOVi% : fees He Sooner 2,806 2,538 2,246 1,470 2,010 2,245 
Totalse:q2c: ee 1,631,081) 1,235,319] 839,881] 766,794) 802,946] 931,347 


1 Figures for 1934 are preliminary. 
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Estimates of the net agricultural revenue of Canada are made by 
deducting from the gross field-crop revenue such items as feed for farm 
animals and poultry, seed and unmerchantable grain, and by deducting 
vegetables produced on farms for home use from the gross revenue from 
fruits and vegetables. A preliminary estimate of the net agricultural 
revenue of Canada in 1934 is given as $569,015,000 compared with a re- 
vised estimate of $510,410,000 for 1933. 

Another disappointing season was experienced by Canadian farmers 
in 1935 although there were some alleviating features. The farm revenue 
will probably turn out to be somewhat less than in the previous year, 
although the change will not be great. The value of field crops in 1935 
($510,835,600) was $38,581,000 or 7 p.c. less than in 1934, but a large part 
of this decline was due to the relative abundance and cheapness of feed 
and fodder crops. This condition is encouraging to higher profits in live 
stock and live-stock products in 1935-36. Total grain production in 1935 
was well above that of 19384. Wheat showed a reduction due to rust, 
drought and frost damage. Live-stock numbers continued to decline up 
to June 1, 1935, although the downward tendency since June 1, 1984, has 
been very slight in all classes. Live-stock prices remain at fairly satis- 
factory levels, the United States market for cattle having brought. that 
industry out of the doldrums. Butter production and prices are running 
above the 1934 levels, while cheese production has remained low. Poultry 
numbers have declined but the industry has had a very favourable year. 
In the fruit districts, excepting certain parts of British Columbia, the 1935 
season was a big improvement over that of 1934. In summary, the Cana- 
dian farmer in 1935 was unable to consolidate all the gains made between 
1933 and 1984. 


A Three-Furrow Tractor Plough in Operation, 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Field Crops 


Acreages.—According to the census of 1891, the area of field crops 
in 1890 amounted to 15:6 million acres. This grew to about 56-0 million 
acres in 1934, an increase of 259 p.c. during the forty-four years. Two main 
factors were responsible for this extensive growth in sown acreage, firstly 
the opening of the Prairie Provinces, and secondly, the Great War, for, 
during 1913-19 alone, the area under field crops increased about 50 p.c. 


Wheat.—A remarkable growth in the production of wheat is indicated 
by the table shown below dating back to 1870. Prior to 1905. the amount 
of wheat produced was less than 100 million bushels. For six years it 
remained steadily over this figure until 231 million bushels was reached 
in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was wheat production 
less than 200 million bushels, viz., 1914, 718 and 719. At that time the 
abnormally high 1915 crop of 393 million bushels set a record for a number 
of years until 1922, when nearly 400 million bushels was produced. New 
high records were attained in 1923 (474 million bushels) ; in 1927 (480 
million bushels) ; and in 1928 (567 million bushels). Except for the years 
1930 and 1932 when production exceeded 400 million bushels, the years 
from 1929 to 1935 were marked by unfavourable climatic conditions and 
yields remained in the neighbourhood of 300 million bushels. Rust in 
1935 was a serious damaging factor and the second estimate showed a 
production of only 273,971,000 bushels. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1870-1935 


Nore.—(1) In the table below, wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the 
uniform average rate of 44 bushels to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. (2) The exports and imports 
relate to the years ended June 30, 1871-1901, and July 31, 1911-35. (3) The asterisk (*) against 
the census years 1870 to 1920 indicates that the production figures for those years are from the 
reports of the decennial censuses. 


: Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports of 
Year | Production} Wheat and | Wheat and Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour Flour Flour Flour 
000 bush. bush. bush. 000 bush. bush. bush. 
*1S70s sc 16, 724 4,304,405 3,127, 50371 1925... 395,475 379,194 | 324,592,024 
*1880520- 32,350, 965, 767 4,502,449 || 1926..... 407,136 407,119 | 292,880,996 
*1890.. =. 42,223 | 406, 222 3,448,744 || 1927..... 479,665 473,308 | 332,963,283 
1900 see 55,572 314,653 | 14,773,908 || 1928..... 566, 726 1,345,881 | 407,564, 186 
210105. 132,078 -407,639 | 62,398,113 || 1929..... 304,520 1,374,726 | 186,267,210 
21920 eer 226,508 454,749 |166,315,443 |} 1930..... 420, 672 244,220 | 258,637, 886 
1921....| . 300,858. 372,942 |185, 769,683 |} 1931..... 321,320 216,328 | 207,029,555 
1922 cree "399, 786 _ 397,519 279,364,981 || 1982.....} 443,061 173,014 | 264,304,327 
1923-35. . 474,199 440,741 |346,566,561 |} 1933..... 281,892 | 413,165 | 194,779,875 
1924.... 262,097 619,404 |192, 721,772 || 1934..... 275, 8491 896,674] 165, 751,305 
: 1935 ..2%< 273 ,9712 =. - 
1Subject to revision. - 2Provisional estimate. 


Other Grains.—These grains consist’ of oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain and corn. The first two have assumed real 
importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat produc- 
tion has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record total of 
close upon 564 million bushels in 1928. The area under crop has expanded 
from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 14,097,300 acres in 1935, when the produc- 
tion was estimated at 416,369,000 bushels. Barley, with a production of 
11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a record total of 136,391,400 bushels in 
1928, while the yield for 1935 is now estimated at 87,512,000 bushels. Rye 
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production amounted to 1,064,358 bushels in 1870, increased to 32,373,400 
bushels in 1922, and receded to 10,610,000 bushels, according to the second 
estimate of 1935. 


Values of Field Crops.—Prices of field crops were at an unusually 
high level during the War and until 1919, then slumped steeply, falling to 
a low level in 1923, but recovered considerably in the years up to 1930, 
when sharp declines commenced, bringing the prices of many crops to the 
lowest recorded levels. The value of the field crops of Canada, which 
in 1910 was $384,513,795, had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the 
effects of the War came to be felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with 
a total of $1,537,170,100. This value receded to $899,226,200 in 1923; but 
the recovery of prices combined with excellent harvests, brought the value 
up to $1,173,133,600 in 1927 and $1,125,003,000 in 1928. Since then it 
declined to $948,981,000 in 1929, $662,040,900 in 1930 and $432,199,400 in 
1931, rising again to $452,526,900 in 1982, $453,598,000 in 1933 and $549,- 
416,600 in 1934. The preliminary estimate for 1935 itemized below shows 
a total value of $510,835,600, the decline from 1934 being largely due to 
lower unit prices. 


The Field Crops of Canada, 1935 
(According to estimates of Nov. 13, Nov. 18 and Dec. 12, 1935) 


Field Crop Area Total Yield | Total Value 


acres bush. $ 
Wiheat-oc re ieee tases Fhe Bila an cee a SPP Aa 24,119,200 | 278,971,000 } 166,693,000 
COPART Lo 0 teint oll et Ron ibe tnn nnn Air crete ie lohan ener eee eer 14,097,300 416,369, 000 98, 298, 000 
IBY wotonr oo Sea Boo Une So b.on Held Geena on Oe 3, 885, 700 87,512,000 23, 029, 000 
1B GOW BEC op Golde o cine 6 Sp MEMORY s0.9 0.5 Sore ncIn ae age 769, 100 10, 610, 000 2,746,000 
DOPE PSUR ra NR meals doo area, kc PaO PUL on ear a oe 93, 750 1,581,000 1,770, 200 
PBCANG Mere Pees armen Se ee es Tepe 64,610 1,117,000 1,629, 400 
BSTC W OAT Ee ase te ile eral ater? Giver okend barat 380, 100 7,972,000 4,096,000 
WMIixeQleralnss sttatr eerie etry ster inc near tetas 1,152,100 39,567,000 14,526, 000 
IBVAXRO OL ret ee a enone oom chao arene Ig see nartns 214, 600 1,433,000 1,668, 000 
Cormlorhusline sien Aopen na ae re noe 167,700 7, 765,000 3, 727,000 
‘ cwt. 
PGtALOCS ree een re ent om heiress siecae rs Maha 506, 800 38, 786,000 29, 782, 000 
Rurmips TMmAangolasctGen mere. are ele serie) or 185, 200 35,115,000 11,573, 000 
tons 
Hay Gnd ClOVOrh 5 aetna Ueda en coin eeit oe 8,697,600 14,097,600 | 109,513,000 
Fe Regaeee ek cee osc Gree ae te ety ctaor aemicisietehs fa av'ei Slate Giclee eater 762,300 1,961,900 15,757,000 
WOGUeCHICOTN Eee mee eee nha ee awe eeasasees 480, 700 4,101, 800 13, 676, 000 
Pratt Tk a eer ce ects Pete oe) ee ex tet sate we ei Oe 959 whe 843 , 200 1,581,000 9, 834, 000 
Bimar ects core wise ie eek seals Sardis wesw sited 52,600 463, 000 2,518,000 
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The Flour-Milling Industry.—This most important manufacture con- 
nected with the field crops dates back to the settlement made by the 
French at Port Royal (now Annapolis, N.S.) in 1605. Milling was, of 
course, an absolute necessity to the first settlers. The Napoleonic wars 
established the export business and for the next half-century the mills 
were closely associated with the commercial and banking history of the 
country. Large scale production in milling in Canada began with the com- 
petition between the two processes, stone and roller milling. By the ’80’s 
the roller process had secured a virtual monopoly and local mills gave way 
to large mills served by elevators at central points. The high quality of 
Canadian wheat became recognized throughout the world, and Canada’s 
huge export trade in wheat and its products developed rapidly. 
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In 1933, according to the preliminary estimate, there were 1,328 mills 
including 1,000 country mills; the capital invested was $59,054,505; while 
the value of products was $83,322,099. The exports of wheat flour 
in the fiscal year 1868-69 were 375,219 barrels valued at $1,948,696. It 
was not until the fiscal year 1898 that Canada reached over the million 
mark, when 1,249,438 barrels were exported with a value of $5,425,760. 
This was increased to 12,021,424 barrels, valued at $61,896,251, during 
the crop year ended July 81, 1923-24, which was the peak year for the 
exports. The exports receded to 4,750,310 barrels in 1934-35, with a value 
of $18,237,933. Canada ranked second among the world exporters of wheat 
flour in the calendar year 1934, surpassed by Australia. 


The production record for the flour-milling industry in Canada, 
established in 1928-29 and amounting to 20,872,094 barrels, has not been 
maintained since that year. Wheat ground in commercial mills for the 
crop year ended July 31, 1934, totalled 66,655,667 bushels and flour pro- 
duced amounted to 14,942,257 barrels. Preliminary figures for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1935, were 63,312,354 bushels of wheat and 14,119,369 
barrels of flour. 


The total daily capacity of flour mills in 1934-35 was approximately 
105,000 barrels. Canada’s largest flour mill has a daily capacity of 12,000 
barrels and her largest milling company controls an active daily capacity of 
18,725 barrels. 


The Live-Stock Industry 


Although somewhat overshadowed by the grain-growing industry, the 
raising of live stock has made very substantial progress, not perhaps so 
much in point of numbers as in the improvement of foundation stock. 
Fortunately, virulent animal diseases which affect the farm live stock of 
Europe have never obtained a footing in Canada. Cattle which numbered 
7,973,031 in 1931 increased successively to 8,511,100 in 1932, 8,876,000 in 
1933, 8,951,900 in 1934 and decreased slightly to 8,820,600 in 1935. Swine 
numbered 4,699,831 in 1931, which was fairly well maintained in 1932 but 
decreased to 3,800,700 in 1933, 3,654,000 in 1934 and 3,549,200 in 1935. The 
number of sheep fluctuated from 3,627,116 in 1931 to 3,644,500 in 1932, 
3,385,800 in 1933, 3,421,100 in 1934 and 3,399,100 in 1935. Poultry on 
farms decreased in number from 65,152,607 in 1931 to 64,080,200 in 1932 
and 59,324,400 in 1933, increased slightly to 59,798,700 in 1934 and de- 
creased again to 56,768,800 in 1935. The wool clip showed a substantial 
increase from 17,959,896 pounds in 1926 to 20,518,000 pounds in 1932; the 
production was 19,268,000 pounds in 1933 and 19,544,000 pounds in 1934. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Since 1900 the separation between 
the farm and the manufacture and marketing of animal products has 
become more and more pronounced, leading to the development of an 
important slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Returns for 1934 show 
147 establishments engaged in slaughtering and meat packing as com- 
pared with 135 in 1933; the capital invested increased from $54,590,398 
in 1933 to $56,765,624 in 1934. The number of employees in 1934 was 
10,119 as compared with 9,289 in 1933, and salaries and wages increased 
from $10,103,744 to $11,608,338. The cost of materials used in 1934 was 
$98,417,162, and the value of the products $122,112,406. 
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Exports of cattle during the first eight months of 1935 numbered 
100,662 head valued at $5,631,805, of which 6,454 head valued at $411,018 
went to the United Kingdom and 91,642 head valued at $5,132,253 to the 
United States; during the same period in 1934 exports of cattle numbered 
42,641 head valued at $2,722,586, of which 36,432 head went to the United 
Kingdom and 3,545 head to the United States. Exports of sheep during 
this period totalled 1,011 head as compared with 1,019 for the eight months 
of 1934, and exports of swine 5,088 head as compared with 3,948 in 1934. 


Sheep 
grazing on a 
ranch 
in Alberta. 


Baled Canadian Fleece Wool in a Warehouse in Eastern Canada. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Exports of bacon and hams showed a very encouraging increase for the 
eight-month period. In 1934 total shipments to all countries amounted 
to 890,308 cwt. and in 1935 to 930,679 cwt. with respective values of 
$13,983,194 and $14,622,942. In each case the greater portion was sent 
to the United Kingdom, the amount for 1935 being 926,611 cwt. valued 
at $14,499,507. The total export value of all meats was $17,500,619 for the 
eight months of 1935 as compared with $15,740,620 in 1934. 
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Total exports of animals and animal products increased from $52,939,238 
in 1934 to $60,802,374 in 1935. Of the latter amount, goods to the value of 
$33,649,652 went to the United Kingdom and $20,095,502 to the United 
States. 


Special Crops 


A feature of Canadian agriculture is the number of crops which are 
grown in localities specially suited for their production. Some of the more 
important of these are tobacco, sugar beets, maple syrup and sugar, and 
flax and hemp for fibre. 

The various types of tobacco are grown in different regions of Quebec 
and Ontario and small amounts in British Columbia. The production for 
1934 was 38,734,000 pounds from 40,963 acres. The preliminary estimate 
is 55,750,000 pounds in 1935. 


Bee Culture.—Spring examination of the hives. 
Courtesy, Dominion Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The production of maple syrup and sugar in 1935 was valued at 
$3,522,420, as compared with $3,040,600 in 1934. 

Sugar beets are grown in the neighbourhood of sugar beet factories at 
Chatham and Wallaceburg in Ontario, and Raymond in Alberta, and 
there are other areas sown to this crop in Quebec and Manitoba. ‘The 
production has made its most significant increase since the early war 
years. In 1934, the latest year for which factory statistics are available, 
the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 114,002,950 pounds valued 
at $4,714,625. 
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Flax for fibre and fibre-seed production expanded greatly during the 
War, but has since declined... 

Hops occupied 1,156 acres in British Columbia in 1934, the yield being 
1,405,700 pounds, valued at $449,824. 

Commercial gardening is an important occupation in many favoured 
regions throughout Canada, principally in suburban areas. 

Specialized poultry farming has increased in popularity in the past ten 
years, particularly in Ontario and 
British Columbia, and there has 
also been a large expansion in farm 
flocks. The effects of selective breed- 
ing are noticeable in improving the 
quality of eggs and dressed poultry. 
Grading of marketed products is 
also receiving more attention. 


Turkey raising is a very specialized branch of poultry farming and where 


conditions are suitable it is very profitable. The number of turkeys 
raised in Canada is increasing steadily. The illustration shows turkeys 
on a farm in British Columbia. Inset: Selected Canadian turkeys packed 


for export. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The total estimated production of honey in Canada in 1934 was 
24,269,760 pounds as compared with 22,915,794 pounds in 1933. The 1934 
production was valued at $2,244,814. 

The production of red clover, alsike, alfalfa and sweet clover seed 
amounted to 7,975,000 pounds valued at $680,500 in 1934. The production 
of timothy seed in 1934 amounted to 5,000,000 pounds valued at $1,000,000. 
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Dairying 


Dairying has long held an important place among Canadian industries. 
The early settlers produced home-made butter and cheese for consumption 
and for local sale. As the population increased, creameries and cheese 
factories were established, followed by the development of an export 
trade in dairy products. The export market grew; during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1926, Canada exported 1,483,000 cwt. of cheese valued at 
nearly $34,000,000 and 233,000 ewt. of butter valued at nearly $9,000,000. 
Since 1926 exports of these commodities have declined, especially butter 
exports which dropped to 44,019 ewt. valued at $818,996 in 1934, and then 
to only 4,466 cwt. valued at $104,758 for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1935. From April 1 to Oct. 31, 1935, with the principal movement during 
October, exports were 69,061 cwt. valued at $1,599,269. Cheese exports for 
the fiscal year ended 1933 were 857,116 cwt. valued at $8,758,415; for 1934, 
747,669 cwt. valued at $8,176,271; and for 1935, 692,130 cwt. valued at 


Dairy herd of 
Ayrshire, Holstein 
and Jersey cattle. 


A Beautiful Scene in the County of Compton, Dairy Farming District of 
Quebec. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
and Dominion Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
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$6,480,947. From April 1 to Oct. 31, 1935, exports were 440,286 cwt. valued 
at $5,030,637. 


An analysis of production figures since 1916 indicates a general ten- 
dency toward increase in the manufacture of creamery butter. In 1916 
the output was 82,564,130 pounds valued at $26,966,355 which in 1924 had 
increased to 178,893,937 pounds valued at $60,494,826. During the next five 
years the production was fairly steady, but in 1931 a new high record of 
225,955,246 pounds was established. Production fell in 1932 to 214,002,127 
pounds valued at $40,475,479. In 1933 the creamery butter output increased 
to 219,232,546 pounds valued at $43,546,109, and in 1934 to 234,852,961 
pounds valued at $48,168,600. For the first ten months of 1935 creamery 
butter shows an increase of 1-7 p.c. over the same period in 1934. 

Factory cheese pro- 
duction in 1917 was 
194,904,336 pounds 
valued at $41,180,623. 
In 1919 the total 
quantity produced 
had fallen to 166,421,- 
871 pounds with a 
total value of $44,586,- 
168 which was the 
peak in values. Dur- 
ing the next five years 
the production fluctu- 
ated between 136 and 
162 million pounds, 
and again in 1925 a 
high production of 
177,139,118 pounds 
valued at $36,571,556 
was reached. In 1926 


the production was 
Canadian Government Inspectors Sampling Cheese 171,731,631 pounds 
in a Warehouse at Montreal. valued at $28,807,841, 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


‘but since that time 
and particularly from 1929 to 1933 there has been a very marked falling-off 
in production with low valuations. Quantities were as follows: 118,746,286 
Ib. in 1929; 119,105,203 Ib. in 1930; 118,956,639 lb. in 1931; 120,524,243 lb. 
in 1932; 111,146,493 Ib. in 1933; and 99,346,617 Ib. in 1934. Values for 
these years are given in the table below. For the first ten months of 1935 
production in five provinces totalled 92,000,000 lb. 

Fundamental changes have been going on in the industry and some 
of the milk that formerly went into cheese appears now to be made into 
butter or sold in the fluid form. It will be observed from the table below 
that the total value of all products of the industry shows a fairly satis- 
factory trend over the six years 1925-30; the unusually low prices for all 
dairy produce prevailing during 1931, 1932 and 1933 materially reduced 
the values for those years. Commencing with 1933, prices began to improve 
and this improvement is still continuing. 
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Values of the Dairy Production by Provinces, 1934, with Dominion 
Totals for 1925-34 
0e6—=$=~=$—oa0—eumme eee 


: Dairy |Creamery Home- Factory eed Milk All 
Province Butter Butter pee Cheese | Factory pihegise Products! 
psa d Products Use 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island. . 332,000} 401,100] - 21 34, 900 48,300 459,000) 1,407,121 
Nova Scotia....... 1,444,000] 1,354,900 3,000 — 697,000} 1,980,000} 5,827,300 
New Brunswick.... 1,342,000 702, 700 1,000 38,300 161,400} 1,884,000} 4,487,500 
Quebeo ete sont 2,658, 000/14, 024, 400 25,000} 2,071,400} 1,802,200] 24,003,000} 46,462,400 
Ontario’ wee 5, 166, 000/17, 642, 000 12,000) 7,220,700) 9,324,700] 38,139,000] 80,017,500: 
Manitoba.......... 1,340,000} 3,974,000 18,000 108, 000 401,100} 2,998,000} 9,847,500: 
Saskatchewan..... 2,903,000] 3,879,500 16, 000 79,500} 374,000] 4,898,000] 13,102,400 
AIDONEE. Ure nye osc. s 1,876,000] 4,830,800 22,000) 154,100} 440,200] 6,259,000] 14,407,100 
British Columbia. . 431,000) 1,359,200 3,000 90,700} 1,832,500) 4,354,000} 8,232,400 
Canada— 
1934 ASH. Aer 17,452, 000/48, 168,600} 100,021] 9,797, 600|15, 081, 490 84, 974, 000|183, 791, 221 
LSS Cees ge 16, 623, 000/43, 546, 169 94, 021/11, 127, 984/13, 804,553| 78,016, 000/170, 828, 667 
1982S eo ee 15,311, 000/40, 475,479 94, 120/11, 379, 922/13, 112,612| 71,627, 000/159, 074, 133 
1 ee Pe ra mame Lo 21,459, 000/50,198,878|  108,500/12, 824, 695 16,559,619) 78,876, 600/191, 389, 692 
19800 eee. ae 27,385, 000/56,670,504|  115,555/18, 08},870|/21, 074, 228/101, 230, 000 237,068,157 
1929 eee. oe 28, $29, 000/65, 929, 782 82, 800/21, 471, 330/22, 091, 945/153, 238, 000/291, 742, 857 
1928 Bes te ee 29,193, 000|64, 702,538 82, 900/30, 484, 463/20, 581, 490/152, 661, 856/257, 625, 347 
1 I ee ee ee 30, 435, 121/65, 709, 986 70, 654|25, 522, 148/18, 879, 335/154, 257, 346/294, 874, 590 
1926145 A eer 28,252, 777|61, 753,390 80, 240/28, 807, 841/17, 767, 271) 140, 643, 460/277, 304, 979 
1925 5b eat |S reas 32, 128, 799/63, 008, 097 95, 973/36, 571, 556/16, 882, 747/186, 177, 373/284, 863, 645 


‘Includes the value of skim milk and buttermilk for the years 1930-34. 


The Fruit-Growing Industry 


In certain sections of Canada, the climate and soil are eminently 
adapted to fruit growing, and the Annapolis valley, the Niagara peninsula 
and the Okanagan district of British Columbia are world famous centres 
of fruit production. Experimental shipments of apples from the Annapolis 
valley were first made in 1861. Up to 1890 the annual production of apples 
by Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels; but after that date there 
was a pronounced increase in acreage and in production, which latter 
reached 1,000,000 barrels in 1909, and 1,900,000 barrels in 1911. Further high 
records were made in 1919 with over 2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, when 
1,891,850 barrels were packed and sold from the Annapolis valley and 
adjacent districts. In Ontario, where the commercial production of all 
varieties of fruit has reached its highest development, apples have been 
grown from the middle of the eighteenth century, but commercial orchard- 
ing has developed only during the past 50 or 60 years, and was only 
possible when the building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be 
rapidly transported. In British Columbia commercial fruit growing is of 
comparatively recent origin, growth in production having been particularly 
rapid since 1910. The first apple trees were planted about 1850, but not 
until after completion of the C.P.R. in 1886 were many trees planted for 
commercial purposes. In 1934 B.C. produced 4,857,100 boxes of apples. 

In 1934 the total value of Canadian commercial fruits was $15,024,000, 
including: apples, $8,788,000; pears, $523,000; plums and prunes, $273,000; 
peaches, $967,000; cherries, $467,000; strawberries, $1,986,000; raspberries, 
$880,000; apricots, $191,000; and grapes, $949,000. 

The preliminary estimate places the 1935 apple crop for Canada at 
4,069,400 barrels, as compared with 3,891,000 barrels in 1934. Other esti- 
mates for 1935, with the 1934 figures in parentheses, are: pears, 312,000 bu. 
(344,000 bu.) ; plums and prunes, 198,200 bu. (187,000 bu.) ; peaches, 715,000 
bu. (407,000 bu.). 


CHAPTER V 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA— 
LUMBERING—PULP AND PAPER 


The forests of Canada ranked third, after agriculture and mining, in 
1933 among the primary industries in their contribution to the national 
production. It is estimated that forest products make up about 15 p.c. 
of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways. The large excess of 
exports over imports 
which the group 
“wood, wood prod- 
ucts and paper’ pro- 
vides, amounting to 
$139,733,022 for the 
fiscal year ended 
March, 1935, consti- 
tutes an influential 
factor in Canada’s 
international trade. 

Of the total for- 
ested area of 1,254,- 
082 square miles, 
about 31°6 p.c. car- 
ries merchantable 
timber, and 32:2 p.c. 
carriesyoung growth. 
The remaining 36-2 
p.c. is non-produc- 
tive under present 
conditions. 

The total volume 
of standing timber 
has been estimated 
at 273,657 million 
cubic feet capable 


: of being converted 
Log Chute on the Jordan River, Vancouver Island. a ioe aK 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. into ) miiui0on 


board feet of lum- 
ber and 1,746,639,000 cords of pulpwood, ties, poles and similar forest 
products. The eastern provinces are estimated to contain about 56 p.c., 
the Prairie Provinces about 15 p.c., and British Columbia about 29 p.c. 
of this total volume. The total drain on the forests, including loss 
by fire, etc., is estimated at 2,957 million cubic feet for 1933. But it does 
not follow that our capital will be exhausted in the ninety-two years which 
a simple calculation might imply. The rate of utilization will no doubt 
be reduced as the supply diminishes and losses due to fires, wasteful 
utilization and other preventable causes are curtailed. An annual incre- 
ment of 10 cubic feet per acre, which is quite possible under forest 

6] 
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management, would provide in perpetuity for the needs of a population 
of over twenty-six millions at our present annual rate of use, which 
amounts to about 271 cubic feet per capita. 

Represented in the three great forest divisions of Canada are approxi- 
mately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only 31 of these 
species are coniferous, but the wood of these forms 80 p.c. of our standing 
timber, and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. 


Operations in the Woods 


The value of forest production resulting from operations in the woods 
of Canada is, according to latest figures (1933) $94,000,000 annually, being 
made up of logs and bolts for sawmills valued at $23,000,000; pulpwood 
for domestic use and export valued at $31,000,000; firewood valued at 
$33,000,000; hewn railway ties valued at $1,370,000; poles valued at $960,000 ; 
and other primary forest products, such as square timber, fence posts 
and rails, and wood for distillation. The total value of forest products for 
1933 shows an increase over 1932 with increases in the cases of logs, firewood, 
ties, mine timbers, wood for distillation and miscellaneous products, but 
decreases in connection with pulpwood, poles, fence posts and rails. (See 
table on next page.) It has been estimated that this rate of total primary 


Transportation in the Forests——Logging operations in British Columbia. 
Courtesy, ‘British Columbia Lumberman”’. 


forest production involves the cutting of over 2,027,000 cubic feet of stand- 
ing timber annually. In connection with operations in the woods, the 
forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, 
wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but also logs, pulp- 
wood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state and fuel, poles, 
railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary 
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products which are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. 
There are also a number of minor forest products, such as maple sugar and 
syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, which all go to 
swell the total. 

The following table gives the total values of the products of woods 
operations in Canada for the years 1929 to 1933 inclusive. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1929-33 


Product 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Woes andiholiss acnwcse eee nee 79,278,543 | 75,563,041 | 32,889,204 | 18,029,759 | 23,158,381 
Pilipwood tec eee tras: 76,120,063 | 67,529,612 | 51,973,243 | 36,750,910 | 31,141,104 
HIRO WOOCMENN Te ne oclar. clea are casas 6 41,764,507 | 43,786,064 | 44,237,948 | 30,627,632 | 33,213,973 
Hewn railway tles....2........-- 5,730,423 | 5,038,899 | 4,144,169 | 1,353,664 1,370, 750 
Squareitim bere serine 4,179,077 | 2,945,748 151,114 99,403 1 
IPGleseetitee we ie seas 6,677,559 | 6,733,259 | 3,057,546 | 1,411,209 963,951 
Round mining timber........... 1,028,126 885,343 958, 681 809, 700 841,982 
Wence postSree terse ee ieee oe 1,674,489 | 1,585,985 | 1,388,074 990,568 969,291 
Wood for distillation............ 455,957 335,330 266, 080 251,281 342,107 
Pencesrallsyact on sce ee ee er 477,569 624, 968 454,205 253,077 215,521 
Miscellaneous products.......... 2,183,816 | 1,825,245 | 1,603,666 | 1,529,049 1,556, 082 
Totals woos. aie 219,570,129 |206,853, 494 |141,123,930 | 92,106,252 | 93,773,142 


1Included with ‘‘Miscellaneous Products’’ in 1933. 


The Lumber Industry 


Except in Nova Scotia, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the property 
of the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only— 
and is administered by the various provincial departments. 

Canada’s sawmills produced, in 1933, 1,957,989 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $27,708,908. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such as 
hickory, oak and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) 
has been almost exhausted. The mills also produced 1,939,519 thousand 
shingles, valued at $4,448,876; 151,653 thousand lath, valued at $332,364; 
as well as numérous other products to the value of $6,947,909, bringing 
the total value of the products of the industry up to $39,438,057, an 
increase of 2:4 p.c. over the value of production for the previous year. 


Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, 1933 


Other Total 
Province Lumber Production Sawmill All 
Products Products 

M ft. b.m. $ $ $ 
Prince. dwardulsland wee ae cies ac eis: 4,946 84,021 21,647 105, 668 
INGVa SCOR eee ree ee era LOM 2120 1,3155.925 386, 985 1,702,910 
Niewslsrunswicker.. ese nee carlo ce Saeco 100,568 | 1,439,344 509, 756 1,949,100 
CHROOT oe site Sie Mos ice omens aks Goi aerial 275,210 | 4,075,215 | 2,496,157 6,571,372 
QUEATI ON eee ae ae Poesia ene tree DO Gna Zia Oza el 200K ce 5,994, 169 
Manito la tev ee a ote cine ayes cote Bone 445,144 25,789 470, 933 
Saskatcehe wali eames aomcrsioeits oe. sie cysrereh hand 17,639 261,795 5, 762 267,557 
(AT erta dae oh oe ei eens Seo ae 65,247 736,305 47,890 784,195 
British.Columbiasieenee eee eee te 1,133,344 | 14,623,367 | 6,968,786 | 21,592,153 


Motals ere ee eeu ee 1,957,989 | 27,708,908 | 11,729,149 | 39,438,057 
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The above table gives the production of lumber and other saw- 
mill products, by provinces, in 1933. B.C. produced over 54 p.c. of the 
total value, Que., 17 p.c., Ont., 15 p.c., followed by N.B., N.S., Alta., Man., 
Sask., and P.E.I. in the order named. 

Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more 
important countries of the world. Canadian timbers have been given a 
preference in the British market. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry ranks first among Canadian manufac- 
turing industries in gross and net values of products, as well as in total 
number of employees and wages and salaries paid. Its development has 
taken place for the most part during the present century, and is due 
chiefly to the existence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to 
extensive resources of the various pulpwood species. 


Newsprint Machines (Wet End) in a Canadian Pulp and Paper Mill. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The value of gross output of the industry increased rapidly and 
steadily until the boom years following the Great War when it jumped 
to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a 
drop which was general throughout the industrial field. From that year 
on there was a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 
followed by successive decreases to $123,415,492 in 1933. The large 
decreases of these four years were due to both lower price levels and 
diminished production; however, for 1983, production was substantially 
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greater than for the previous year although the total value was nearly 
10 p.c. less. Production in 1934 shows an increase of 22 p.c. in quantity of 
pulp made and 27 p.c. in the quantity of paper. The gross value of 
production for the industry as a whole was $152,647,756, an increase of 
almost 24 p.c. over the figure for 1933. 

The following table gives the gross and net values of production for 
the industry as a whole for the six years 1929 to 1934. 


Gross Net 

Production Production 
G2 OR ween. Ben ere Red Sane 74 ala are nares Meee ee cee ace $243,970, 761 $147,096, 012 
TOS 0 ara RON «con OL oe ed he eee pet 215,674,246 133,681,991 
HOS Ter ret en Renate ete scces hike drath cc at alee are heehee 174, 733,954 110, 786, 276 
OSI. Se eres MEI AR 2 aA ee. Ae aes 135, 648, 729 86,677, 762 
OS 9 Pas I El tte are Be HR a eR ie RE EU crc ne tic 123,415, 492 75, 782,971 
SAT a ION, Nee ts ee eEN ava, era heiet al ttamiehade aa mene sme 152,647,756 99, 221,222 


The net value of production, which represents the difference between 
the values of raw materials and the finished products, is the best indication 
of the relative importance of a manufacturing industry. Regarded from 
‘this viewpoint the pulp and paper industry has headed the lists of manu- 
facturing industries since 1920, when it replaced the saw mills. The 
industry has also headed the lists in wages’ and salaries’ distribution since 
1922, when it replaced the sawmills in this respect, and it has been first 
in gross value of products since 1925, exceeding flour-milling. 

There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1934, com- 
prised 28 mills making pulp only, 43 combined pulp and paper mills, and 
24 mills making paper only. 


Production of Wood Pulp in the Two Principal Provinces, 
and in Canada, 1926-34 


ES 


Quebec Ontario Canada 
Year —$————_ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
LOD G Mir eee, Lennar te os 1,672,339] 59,218,576] 1,095,987] 38,008, 752]| 3,229,791) 115,154,199 
OREN where Saeco nia sab eee 1,749,965| 60,884,169} 1,007,118] 35,034,468) 3,278,978} 114,442,550 
OO Siriano snes etic vases ars 2,018,566] 67,467,328] 1,050,335] 35, 708,079|| 3,608,045) 121,184,214 
TODO Fee richehactivenste eiaitiaora tte lels 2,174,805) 69,286,498] 1,255,010) 39,963, 767) 4,021,229 129,033,154 
LOB OE Se taste te tiie e @ ania 1,833,000] 58,703, 067|| 1,043,559} 31,463,873] 3,619,345 112,355, 872 
LD BH baetaat Pape te yet ea pemerie con, 1,513,658] 41,884,387 958,100) 22,944,943) 3,167,960) 84,780,819 
NOS Deter tees ees eccherne us ais ays 1,240,442) 31,124,954 785,405) 18,735,105]! 2,663,248] 64,412,453 
iE SY ieeeee orrek teen oe eee 1,360,704] 29,860, 706 867,417] 18,644,259] 2,979,562) 64,114,074 
OEY Ue igs psi A ats Sa toe 3 A epee 1,818,096] 36,837,402] 999,935} 21,000, 769|| 3,636,335) 75,726,958 


In 1934 the 71 mills making pulp produced 3,636,335 tons valued at 
$75,726,958, representing an increase of 22 p.c. in quantity and an increase 
of 18 p.c. in value from 1933, and of this about 79 p.c. by quantity was 
made in combined mills and used by them in paper-making. About 3 p.c. 
was made for sale in Canada and 18 p.c. was made for export. 

Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1934, 64 p.c. was ground 
wood, 18 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 9 p.c. bleached sulphite, 6 p.c. sulphate 
and the remaining 3 p.c. screenings. 

The total production of paper in 1934 was 3,069,516 tons, which, “with 
certain unspecified products, was valued at $122,174,178. Newsprint and 
similar paper made up 2,604,978 tons, or 895 p.c. of the total, valued at 
$86,811,460, paper boards made up 9 p.c., wrapping paper 3 p.c., book 
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and writing paper 2 p.c., and miscellaneous papers the remainder. The 
Canadian production of paper increased three and three-quarter times 
in the period from 1917 to 1929, owing chiefly to the increase in the 
production of newsprint, although practically all the different kinds of 
paper that are used in Canada at the present time can be produced in 
Canadian mills. 


Canada’s newsprint production in 1934 was two and one-half times 
that of the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. 
In 1913 the production across the border was over three times as much as 
in Canada, but during the following 13 years, while production still 
increased in both countries, the gain in Canada was over 487 p.c. as com- 
pared with less than 30 p.c. for the United States. Since 1926 there has been 
an actual, as well as a relative, decrease in the United States’ production. 

The latest monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production are:— 


1935— tons 1935— tons 1935— tons 
TANUATY sea veers eerert 201,959 WEN ERED dacs oe 242,693 September.......... 223 , 892 
Hebruarycc..c cee ee 180,305 DUNG. osc.cer ne sans 232,020 October ete 266,515 
Marche aie 205, 682 Duly eo roe eens 234, 266 November.......... 262,854 
Ail eseniene rat cents 222,244 FANIOUSb sa. cetera 235,573 December.......... ~ 


Trade in Newsprint and Other Forest Products.—A striking reflec- 
tion of the increased production of newsprint between 1910 and 1934 is 
seen in the trade figures. The export trade in paper did not develop until 
the beginning of the present century. By 1910, however, the exports of 
newsprint paper were valued at over $2,000,000; in 1920 they were valued at 
over $53,000,000, and even during the subnormal fiscal year 1933-34 Canada 
exported 2,024,057 tons of newsprint valued at $73,238,482. For the fiscal 
year 1934-35 the exports were 2,392,523 tons valued at $82,147,844. This 
single item of export thus, at present, ranks second only to wheat. Cana- 
dian newsprint is exported to more than thirty countries and our total 
exports are greater than those of the rest of the world combined. 

During the earlier stages of industrial development the exports of the 
wood and paper group were made up largely of unmanufactured products 
such as square timber and logs. At the time of Confederation these raw 
materials made up over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. To-day, while the 
wood and paper group forms a smaller part of the total (about 24 p.c. for 
the fiscal year 1933-34), its character has cnanged. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods now form 80 p.c. and unmanufactured or partly manu- 
factured, 20 p.c. Raw materials form only a small part of the total. 


Industries Founded on Wood and Paper.—According to the latest 
available statistics there were, in 1933, 4,105 establishments using lumber 
or paper as principal raw materials. These consisted of 1,786 depending on 
sawmills, and 2,319 depending on the paper-mills for their materials. They 
employed 63,655 workers who were paid over $65,000,000 and their products 
were valued at more than $179,000,000. The development of the paper- 
using industries in Canada was greatly accelerated by the production of 
cheap paper and paper-board made of wood-pulp, composition roofing, fibre 
wallboard and many other products which have found a definite place in 
modern building construction. For a further reference to industries 
founded on wood and paper the reader is referred to p. 96. 


CHAPTER VI 
MINES AND MINERALS 


The mining and metallurgical industries of Canada are becoming 
increasingly important each year. The aeroplane has assisted greatly in 
the recent rapid development of the country and new camps are springing 
up in places heretofore considered inaccessible. Indeed, the aeroplane has 
played no small part 
in the successful dis- 
covery of many new 
and promising proper- 
ties. To-day, Canada’s 
mineral industry 1s 
second ‘* .mportance 
in net value of pro- 
duction among the 
primary industries of 
the Dominion, being 
surpassed in output 
value only by agricul- 
ture. Rapid strides 
have been made since 
the turn of the cent- 
ury. Before 1900, gold 
and coal were the two 
major items of Can- 
ada’s mineral produc- 
tion but now, among 
the countries of the 
world, Canada stands 
first in the production 
of nickel, platinum 
metals and asbestos. 


Close-up of ‘disappearing anode’ of nickel being second in radium and 
lowered into the acid bath of an electrolytic cell zinc, third in gold, 
in an Ontario refinery. In twelve and one-half ; 
days, the worker will return to pick up a silvery silver, cobalt and one 
cathode of pure nickel and the skeleton of the Pé&!; and fourth in 


anode. , output of lead. In 
Courtesy, International Nickel Company addition, there is. a 


Canada, Limited. : , ; 
eda re wide diversity _ of 
other metals and minerals which contribute considerably to the making 
up of a rather magnificent total. 


Historical.—Though isolated discoveries had been frequent, systematic 
prospecting began only in the middle of the nineteenth century with 
the setting up of the Geological Survey of Canada under Sir William 
Logan, when the task of exploring, mapping and geologically surveying 
Eastern Canada was begun. With the completion of the C.P.R. in 1885, 
vast new territories were rendered accessible to the prospector who showed 
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the way to other enterprise. The most important immediate find was a 
nickel-copper ore body near Sudbury, Ont., in 1883. Other discoveries 
occurred later on in British Columbia, where during the ‘nineties a remark- 
able succession of ore-bodies, especially auriferous copper and argentiferous 
lead-zinc deposits, was located in the southeastern section of the province. 
The famous Klondyke rush of 1898 must not be omitted in this cursory 
enumeration. As transportation facilities were extended, other ore deposits 
in different regions were found, the silver of the Cobalt district, discovered 
in 1903 during the construction of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, and the extraordinarily rich gold finds at Porcupine (1909) and 
Kirkland Lake (1912) being notable examples. More recently, copper- 
gold and auriferous quartz discoveries in the Rouyn section of Quebec 
have given rise to the Noranda smelter and several gold mines. Gold 
mines have also been opened up in the Red Lake, Matachewan and 
Michipicoten areas of Ontario, and gold, copper, zinc and other metal- 
bearing deposits of commercial value have been found in Manitoba, where 
large concentrating and smelting plants have been erected and brought 
into operation. Refineries for the production of electrolytic copper have 
been constructed and brought into operation at Copper Cliff, Ontario, 
and Montreal East, Quebec. In 1930, deposits of high grade silver-radium 
ores were discovered at Echo Bay, Great Bear Lake, N.W.T. 

Statistics of the Modern Industry.—In 1886, the first year that com- 
prehensive data were collected, the Dominion’s mineral output amounted to 
little more than $10,000,000 in value, or about $2.23 per capita; in 1901, 
five years after the discovery of gold in the Yukon, production totalled 
nearly $66,000,000, or $12.16 per capita. Thereafter production fell off to 
$60,000,000 in 1904, but it moved forward rapidly again with the develop- 
ment of the silver properties at Cobalt and the increased production of 
nickel at Sudbury. From 1904 until 1918 the value of Canada’s mineral 
production rose steadily, due partly to the gradual increase in demand for 
mineral products but mostly to the discovery of the Porcupine gold field in 
Ontario and to the general increases in prices during the war years. Pro- 
duction declined in 1919 because of surplus stocks but the boom year of 
1920 caused prices to rise again and the output in that year reached a value 
of nearly $228,000,000. During the next few years conditions were less 
prosperous but the successful research work which was being done on the 
refractory lead-zine ores of the Sullivan mine in British Columbia resulted 
in an enormous increase in output of lead and zinc. Kirkland Lake gold 
camp was becoming established and by 1926 conditions were again on the 
uptrend and in 1929 the value of the mineral production of the country 
had reached $310,000,000. About this time the Flinflon in Manitoba and 
the Noranda in Quebec were coming into production and although prices of 
the base metals have, during more recent years, reached all-time lows the 
quantity production has risen above previous high levels. At the present 
time Canada produces about 90 p.c. of the world’s nickel, 60 p.c. of its 
asbestos, nearly 35 p.c. of its cobalt, 11 p.c. of its gold, 13 p.c. of its lead, 
9 p.c. of its silver, 11 p.c. of its zinc, and 13 p.c. of its copper; the Dominion 
is now also one of the world’s larger producers of the platinum metals, 
radium and uranium. 

Owing to the low prices obtainable for base metals, the total value 
of Canada’s mineral production fell to $191,228,000 in 1932, but, largely 
owing to the rising price of gold, in 1933 the total rose to $221,500,000; 
for 1934 to $278,000,000; and for 1935 it is estimated at $308,164,000. 
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COAL MINING IN ALBERTA 


(1) Coal tipple at Green- 
hill Mine, Blairmore, 
Alberta... (2) Rotary 
dump and picking table 
for stove coal, Midland 
Mine, Drumheller, Al- 
berta. (3) Briquetting 
plant, Canmore, Alta. 
(4) Underground scene 
in an Alberta coal mine. 
(5) Undercutting mach- 
ine at work in an AIl- 
berta coal mine. 


Courtesy, W. J. Oliver and the Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Mineral Production, Calendar Year 1934, and Official Estimate 
for Calendar Year 1935 


1934 1935! 
Item — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
METALLICS $ . 
Golde raat ee fine oz. 2,972,074 61, 438, 220 3, 290, 664 68, 024, 000 
Estimated exchange on gold produced. - 41,098,333 ~ 47,774, 000 
1 hi(:) eee IEE eo fine oz. 16,415,282 7,790, 846 16,413, 482 10,346, 000 
Nickel} i435 fost ee ee eee lb. 128,687,340 32,139,425 139, 194,348 35, 450,000 
COppei nis. a aoented Gel ee lb. 364, 761, 062 26,671,438 || 418.753, 148 32,322,000 
TSG AG eee ot ans cares cetera eee lb. 346 275,576 8,436,658 || 337,459,472 10, 620, 000 
ZANGH. fT ee Re lb. 298,579,683 9,087 571 316, 250, 769 9,825,000 
Other metals... <no08 jee eee = 7,448, 483 - 7,367,000 
Lotalsw: =. Jee eee ee ea: = 194,110,968 - 221,728,000 
Non-MeEtattics 
Fuels 
Goalie ee eee eee ton 13,810, 193 42,045,942 14,108,718 42,499,000 
INaturalicas. ss eae eee M cu. ft 23,164,324 8,759,652 22,567, 700 8,367,000 
Petroleum, crude............... br] 1,410,895 3,449, 162 1,430, 200 3, 406, 000 
Peat uien so. ae, oa eee ton 1,878 7,343 2,000 8, 000 
SPotalseae: oo once Lee eae - 54,262,099 - 54, 280, 000 
Other Non-Metallics 
Asbestos’. vasee et eee cee ton 155,980 4,936,326 212,857 6,972,000 
Heldspary..;c4m0 en a eee ton 18,302 147,281 15,934 128,000 
Gypstmer es hearer ton 461,237 863,776 556, 140 920, 000 
Magnesitic dolomite................. - 382,927 - 474, 000 
Quartz ce Foe le eee ton 272,563 482,265 228 , 488 421,000 
Salter ys. beer an 2 eee ee ton S21, 7o3 1,954,953 354,517 1,723,000 
Sodium sulphates.) see - 587,986 - 341,000 
Sulphur? 9s: eee sis ed eee ton 51,537 515,502 60, 466 585, 000 
Tale and soapstone:...4...-n2eee8.e.- - 180,777 ~ 156,000 
Other non-metallices.................. ~ 449,969 - 410,000 
Totalsic 33 icc eee mete 2 - 10,501, 762 - 12, 130, 000 
Cray Propucts aND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 
pottery, Cteg)> 54) ie. sear. ~ 2,680,410 - 2,800,000 
Cement 720 hi. sakes dua. eee brl. 3, 783,226 5,667,946 3,587,913 5,583,000 
Lime. eo. fei eee ton 368,113 2,745, 797 426,372 3,061,000 
Stone, sand and gravel................ ~ 8,192,608 - 8,582,000 
AT Otal ss. jc hee ee os - 19,286, 761 - 20,026,000 
Grand Totals. 246555 ee ~ 278,161,590 - 308,164,000 


1 Preliminary figures. 


2 In sulphuric acid made and in pyrites shipped. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces 1932, 1933 and 1934 


Province 
or Territory 1932 1933 1934 
$ p.c. of $ pcs ot $ p.c. of 
total total total 
Nova Scotia........ 16, 201, 279 8-5 16,966, 183 OY) 23,310,729 8-4 
New Brunswick.. 2 223500 1-2 2,107,682 0-9 PASC AOL 0-8 
Quebee, ti eat 25, 638,466 13-4 28,141,482 127 31,269,945 11-2 
Ontariovn cde. 85,910,030 44.9 110, 205,021 49-8 145,565,871 52-3 
Manitoba. see 9,058,365 4-7 9,026,951 4-1 9,776,934 3-5 
Saskatchewan.... 1,681,728 0-9 2,477.425 1-1 2,977,061 1-1 
Albertatcn sac ae 21,183,312 11-1 19,702,953 8-9 20, 228, 851 7:3 
British Columbia Dieo2o, lid 14:3 30, 794, 504 13-9 41,206,965 14-8 
ikon Par eee 2,005, 367 1-0 2,041,223 0-9 1,628,879 0-6 
Northwest Terri- 
LOTIEH eR eee oe - = 31,829 - 40,204 = 
Dotalis=) ae 191,228, 225 100-0 || 221,495, 253 100-0 || 278,161,590 100-0 
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Review of Conditions in 1935 


The increasing economic importance, well-being and stability of the 
Canadian mining industry are strongly reflected in the statistics relating to 
mineral production for 1935. The regular half-yearly survey of output 
evidenced an early and almost general upward trend in output through- 
out practically all major branches of the industry. Returns for the first 
six months of the year, as compared with those of the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, revealed pronounced increases in the output of 
arsenic, copper, gold, nickel, selenium, tellurium, zinc, asbestos, graphite 
and gypsum. 

Base metal prices, which had remained at rather discouraging levels 
during the early part of 1935, experienced improvement toward the latter 
half of the year; the average price per lb. of copper in Canadian funds for 
January, 1935, was 6-8202 cents and had improved to 8-4208 cents 
by September; zinc was 2-6167 cents in January as compared with 3-4201 
cents for September. Lead prices also improved in 1935 from 2-2517 cents 
in January to 3-6082 cents in September and the precious metals, gold 
and silver, realized substantial gains in price, silver increasing from 54-3418 
cents per fine ounce in January to 65-8954 cents in September and gold 
averaged $35.11 per fine ounce for the nine-month period. 

The increase in the value of non-ferrous metal exports during 1935 was 
very pronounced; this increase became apparent in the third quarter 
when the value of these exports for the nine months ended September 
approximated $82,714,000 as compared with $70,794,000 for the same period 
ended September, 1934. Especially noteworthy, for the nine-month period 
ended September, 1935, were the increases recorded in the export value of 
aluminium, copper, nickel and silver bullion; lesser advances were made 
for lead, zine and platinum, while among the non-metal exports those of 
asbestos realized a substantial gain in value. The general trend in the 
flow of non-ferrous metals to European countries appeared to be accentu- 
ated in 1935. 

Improvement in the fuel and structural material industries, while not 
so extensive in scope or pronounced as in some of the other branches of the 
mining industry, was of sufficient proportions to indicate a healthy and 
widespread revival in general industrial activities. 

Possibly the most interesting and outstanding feature of Canadian 
mining operations in 1935 was the intensity of effort generally displayed in 
the search for and development of auriferous ore deposits; this was 
amply emphasized early in the year when the value of the Canadian 
gold production for the first six months of 1935 was the highest ever 
recorded for any similar period in the history of Canadian gold mining. 
A decided impetus was given to Canadian gold development as a result of 
the $1,000,000 Dominion Government program of geological field work 
undertaken during the 1935 season. The attention of the 180 parties placed 
in the field is understood to have been focused mainly on areas where 
the geological structures were believed to be favourable to gold deposi- 
tion. 

In the Budget Speech of Mar. 22, 1935, the Minister of Finance 
stated that the gold bullion tax would not be continued after May 31, 
1935, but that important changes would be made in the depletion allow- 
ance provisions of income tax regulations for gold and silver mines. There- 
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after, the allowance for depletion to mining companies, the principal prod- 
uctuct of which is gold or silver, was to be 334 p.c. instead of 50 p.c. 
Furthermore, dividends received by shareholders are now to be taxed 
on the basis of a 20 p.c. depletion allowance instead of 50 p.c. as formerly. 


Nova Scotia—Coal in Cape Breton, N.S., was referred to as early as 
1672; reference to the mineral is contained in a report by Sieur Nicholas 
Denys who conducted exploration for minerals in New France under a 
patent granted by Louis XIV. The production of bituminous coal has since 
constituted the principal mining operation in Nova Scotia. The mines are 
located entirely in the northeastern part of the province and are developed 
to a high standard of efficiency. Assistance to the coal-mining industry 
in the form of a subvention paid by the Dominion Government has been 
responsible to considerable extent for the movement of large tonnages of 
Nova Scotia coal into Quebec and Ontario. During 1934, approximately 
1,814,000 tons of Nova Scotia coal were moved under the government- 
assisted rates, and during the first nine months of the current year 1,178,885 
tons were moved. Coal-mining operations throughout 1935 were main- 
tained on a fairly steady basis although the output during the first nine 
months of the year of 4,248,300 short tons represented an 8-9 p.c. falling- 
off from the corresponding period of 1934. Interest in the exploration and 
development of the numerous gold deposits of Nova Scotia continued 
unabated and a production of over 3,141 fine ounces during the first half of 
1935 as against an output of only 858 fine ounces for the same months 
of the preceding year reflected the effort being exerted toward the estab- 
lishment of gold mining on an economic basis. Improvement in the gypsum 
industry was emphasized early in the year by increased shipments, while 
salt-mining operations at the Malagash mine and diatomite production 
by International Diatomite Industries, Ltd. continued as important factors 
in Nova Scotia’s mineral industry. 


New Brunswick.—In this province coal and gypsum mining con- 
tinued in 1935 to comprise two of the more important branches of the 
mining industry. Production of bituminous coal during the first nine 
months of 1935 totalled 237,158 tons as compared with 228,088 tons during 
the corresponding period of 1934. During the first nine months of the 
year under review, 8,095 tons were moved under government-assisted rates. 
Improvement in gypsum shipments was reflected in the output of 11,550 
tons during the six months ended June 30, 1935, as against a tonnage of 
7,876 for the same months of 1934. An improvement in petroleum produc. 
tion was also recorded in the half-yearly survey of these industries. In 
addition to the mineral products referred to, the province continued to 
produce substantial quantities of natural abrasive stone, clay products, lime 
and other structural materials. 


Quebec.—The extent and diversity of mining development and 
exploration conducted in 1935 throughout the mineral-bearing areas of 
Quebec, together with the increasing value of mineral output, confirm 
the status of this province as one of the major Canadian mineral- 
producing provinces. In the Eastern Townships, the asbestos industry 
had recorded by mid-year a gain of 27 p.c. in the quantity and 36 p.c. in 
the value of shipments over the first half of the preceding year. Metal 
mining for the same period of 1935 had realized a total value in output of 
$10,745,000 as compared with $9,532,000 for the first six months of 1934. The 
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copper mining and smelting operations of Noranda Mines, Ltd. at Rouyn 
were continued on a satisfactory basis and remain the greatest of their 
kind within the province. At Eustis in the southeastern part of the 
province, the Consolidated Copper and Sulphur Co., Ltd. maintained pro- 
duction of copper and sulphur concentrates, while renewal in the output 
and shipment of silver-lead-zinc concentrates occurred at Notre Dame 
des Anges, Montauban township. The electrolytic refining of copper by 


Sectional Granite Pillars Quarried in Quebec and Ready for Shipment. 
Courtesy, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 


Canadian Copper Refiners, at Montreal East, increased in 1935 and it is 
interesting to note that a very considerable increase in the production of 
by-product selenium occurred at this plant. Prospecting and exploration 
of both old and new districts for auriferous ores increased throughout the 
year; new mines were brought into production and development work was 
intensified at older properties. Some of the more outstanding events in 
Quebec gold mines in 1935 included the initial milling of gold ores at the 
Lamaque and Canadian Malartic mines in April, and the commencement of 
milling at the Arntfield property on July 29. New mills were also reported 
under construction at the Shawkey and Perron gold mines and an announce- 
ment was made that a new milling plant would also be installed at the 
Stadacona, located one and a half miles south of the Noranda ‘mine. 


Ontario.—The mining of gold and nickel-copper ores continued to 
retain a predominant position in the mining industry of the province of 
Ontario during the year 1935. Prospecting for, and development of, gold- 
bearing deposits were possibly more extensive than for any previous year 
in the history of the province. Considerable interest in the older camps 
was largely focused on structure and the extension of economic limits of 
ore zones. In the newer areas or camps stimulated efforts were made in 
the investigation of virgin ground by stripping, diamond drilling or under- 
ground exploration. Important development and exploratory programs 
were conducted in the district of Patricia, Lake of the Woods area, 
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Matachewan, Little Long Lac and Sturgeon River sections and various 
other areas considered to possess economic possibilities. Interesting new 
features of Ontario’s gold-mining industry in 1935 included the bringing 
into production on April 17 of the 125-ton mill at the Pickle Crow mine, 
Patricia district; the commencement of milling on Mar. 1 at the 
McKenzie Red Lake mine, Red Lake district; and the turning over on 
April 22 of the new 50-ton mill at the Tashota mine, Thunder Bay dis- 
trict. An appreciation of the economic importance of Ontario gold mines 
in the Dominion can be better realized when it is stated that a special] 
survey recently conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics deter- 
mined an expenditure by these mines in 1934 of $16,356,000 for consumable 
stores, equipment, insurance and freight. In the Sudbury area both the 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. and F alconbridge Nickel 
Mines, Ltd. conducted steady mining and smelting operations throughout 
the year and maintained their nickel output at the high levels necessary 
to meet the requirements of an increasing world demand. Electrolytic 
copper production at the Copper Cliff refinery was continuous during 1935 
and a new high record was established for this plant in the production of 
selenium and tellurium. It is of interest to note that in August of 1935 
the smelting plant of the Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, 
Ltd. was blown in at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Ferro-chrome is being 
produced in this plant from chromite mined at the company’s property 
located at Obonga lake, west of lake Nipigon. At Deloro, Hastings 
county, the Deloro Smelting and Refining Company, Ltd. continued to 
treat silver-cobalt ores mined in the Cobalt and Gowganda areas for the 
production of silver bullion, cobalt, arsenic, etc. Early statistical returns 
received from operators producing non-metallic minerals indicated a 
somewhat general improvement in these industries during 1935; this was 
particularly apparent for feldspar, gypsum, salt, lime and graphite. . 


Manitoba.—Mining, although a relatively young industry in Manitoba, 
has made remarkable advances throughout the past decade. Especially 
pronounced in 1935 was a distinct concentration of effort in the search for 
and development of gold-quartz properties. Prospecting and exploration 
in virgin areas were widespread and in both the new and older camps 
development programs were conducted on ore bodies of possible commer- 
cial importance. In the Rice-Long Lakes district, the San Antonio gold mine 
was in continuous operation throughout the year and in June the milling 
rate was reported at better than 300 tons daily. Central Manitoba mine in 
the same district was active throughout the year and completed a compre- 
hensive campaign of diamond-drill exploration; considerable development 
and underground exploration work was also conducted at the Gunnar gold 
mine and a 150-ton capacity mill was suggested in September; milling 
operations at the Diana gold mine were reported as satisfactory in 1935 
and at Rice Lake extensive exploration work was conducted on the Forty- 
Four mine. Milling was officially commenced for the first time on Sept. 
15 at God’s Lake gold mine, Gods Lake; other important gold-mining 
operations conducted within the province during the year included those of 
Laguna gold mines at Herb Lake and Knee Lake gold mines, at Knee 
Lake. At Flinflon, the mining and metallurgical operations of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd. continued in 1935 to constitute 
the greatest of their kind in Manitoba; the extraction of copper-gold-silver- 
zinc ore from the Flinflon deposit was continuous during the year and 
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both the copper smelter and electrolytic zinc refinery were in steady opera- 
tion. Returns from the company, received as early as mid-year, indicated 
a distinct increase in metal production as compared with 1934. Non- 
metallic minerals or their products produced in the province in 1935 
included feldspar, gypsum, salt, lime, brick, cement and a relatively small 
output of coal. 


Saskatchewan.—During recent years the only metal-mining operations 
of any magnitude conducted in Saskatchewan were those in the area 
immediately west of the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary where it inter- 
sects the Flinflon ore deposit; however, following recent new discoveries of 
gold a mining “boom” developed near lake Athabaska in the northwest- 
ern part of the province. Prospecting was very active in this area through- 
out the entire 1935 season and several promising gold properties are now 
reported under investigation. Coal mining is the predominant non- 
metallic mining industry in the province and production totalled 528,166 
tons during the nine months ended September, 1935. Sodium sulphate 
or natural salt cake is another important non-metallic product, the ship- 
ments of which comprised an important part of the provincial mineral 
output in 1935. Salt, silica and a variety of high-grade clay products 
including refractcries were also produced during the year. 


Alberta.—The province of Alberta is essentially a producer of the 
non-metallic minerals, particularly coal, natural gas and petroleum. In 
1935, the mining of the first-mentioned fuel was conducted in many fields 
throughout the province and it is interesting to record that its utilization 
for domestic purposes in Central Canada appeared to receive more recog- 
nition than for some years past. Production during the first nine months of 
1935 amounted to 3,413,560 tons and in this province, as well as in Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, the industry has been aided by the govern- 
ment subventions on coal. The production of petroleum came, as usual, 
chiefly from the Turner Valley field and was approximately normal 
in quantity. Near Fort McMurray, interest continued to be shown in the 
development of the enormous tar-sand deposits occurring in that district. 
A small production of alluvial gold was reported during the year and an 
appreciable output of clay products, lime and cement was recorded. 


British Columbia.— Mining in British Columbia has constituted one 
of the major basic industries of the province for many years. Coal 
production during the first nine months of 1935 totalled 945,956 tons. 
Increased value of total metal output reflected progress in the metal- 
mining industry. At Trail, the great metallurgical plants of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. were in operation throughout 
the entire year, and the production of silver, lead and zinc from these 
works was sustained at levels commensurate with the demand of world 
markets; ores treated at Trail came largely from the famous Sullivan mine 
located at Kimberley. The production and shipment of copper and 
sulphur (pyrites) concentrates continued in 1935 at the Britannia mine; 
however, the copper-mining industry of the province suffered a severe 
loss during the vear in the cessation of mining and smelting at Anyox by 
the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Co., Ltd. Gold 
mining, both lode and alluvial, were featured by the spreading prospecting 
activities in new districts and by concerted efforts in the older camps to 
increase production and establish new producers. In the Portland Canal 
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district, the Premier gold mine resumed milling on Mar. 14 after loss: 
of its power plant by fire in November, 1934. In the Bridge River area, the 
Pioneer gold mine produced steadily during 1935, and in March, 1935, 
positive ore reserves of the mine were estimated at 307,400 tons averaging; 
0:7 oz. gold per ton. In the same area the Bralorne mine reported con- 
tinuous production throughout the year and in October a merger of 
Bradian (adjoining) and Bralorne mines was announced. Other important. 
gold properties in production or under development in 1935 included: the 
Big Missouri, in the Portland Canal area; Cariboo Gold Quartz and Island 
Mountain, near Barkerville; B.R.X., Bridge River area; Reno and Sheep 
Creek, in the Sheep Creek area; the Relief-Arlington, near Erie; the Surf 
Point, on Porcher island; the Wayside, in the Lillooet district; the Wind- 
grass, in the Kamloops Division; Vidette, at Savona; the Nickel Plate, at 
Hedley; and the Ymir Consolidated at Ymir. Non-metallic minerals, other 
than coal, produced in the province in 1935 included diatomite, gypsum, 
magnesium sulphate, silica, sodium carbonate, mica and talc, and in addi- 
tion important quantities of sulphur were recovered from the waste gases 
of the Trail smelter. Structural materials produced included clay products, 
cement, lime, stone, sand and gravel. 


Yukon and N.W.T.—Alluvial gold mining was conducted on an 
extensive scale in the Yukon Territory during 1935, the metal being 
recovered both by hand and dredging. In the Carmacks area auriferous 
quartz veins were investigated and it was reported that British capital was 
entering this camp. Mining in the Mayo district was featured by the active 
development of silver-lead deposits and the erection of a new mill at. 
Galena Hill by the Treadwell Yukon Company. 

In the Northwest Territories, development work was continued by 
several companies on the silver-pitchblende deposits occurring in the Great. 
Bear Lake district. Shipments of these ores were made by Eldorado 
Gold Mines, Ltd., to its refinery located at Port Hope, Ontario; this com- 
pany is now an important producer of radium and uranium products, also 
of silver. It is interesting to note that new and promising discoveries of 
lode gold were reported in 1935 from the Great Slave Lake area. 


Estimate for 1935.—The annual estimate of Canadian mineral pro- 
duction, as based on a preliminary survey conducted by the Bureau, in- 
dicates an increase of 11 p.c. over 1934. Production during the calendar 
year 1935 was valued at $308,164,000 as against $278,161,590 in the pre- 
ceding year. . 

Considered by groups and compared with corresponding data for 1934, 
metals showed an advance of 14 p.c. to a total of $221,728,000; fuels, in- 
cluding coal, natural gas, crude petroleum and peat, amounted to $54,- 
280,000, a slight gain; non-metallic minerals, other than fuels, increased 16 
p.c. in value to $12,130,000; and structural materials, including cement, 
lime, clay products, stone and sand and gravel, advanced 4 p.c. to 
$20,026,000. 

Gold production at 3,290,664 fine ounces, worth $115,798,000, was a 
record. Many new mines were brought to the production stage and 
several new mills are being erected. Copper production at 418,753,148 
pounds and nickel output totalling 139,194,348 pounds have never been 
exceeded in the history of mining in Canada. Zinc output was also 
greater than ever before. New output records for selenium, tellurium and~ 
sulphur were also made. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


Canada, rich in natural resources of field, forest and mine, possesses 
water powers of outstanding value to her commercial, industrial and 
domestic life. The seaward flow from her great freshwater areas is capable 
of providing for a potential hydro-electric installation, estimated in accord- 
ance with modern engineering practice, at more than 43,000,000 h.p. Develop- 
ment as at Jan. 1, 1936, had resulted in the installation of hydraulic tur- 
bines totalling 7,909,115 h.p. or 0°72 h.p. per capita. This installation, 
great as it is, represents only 18-4 p.c. of the total possible installation 
stated above. 


Aerial View of Montmorency Falls and Surrounding District, Quebec.——The 
picture gives a good idea of the close relationship of the development of 
industry in close proximity to hydro resources. The power houses are 
seen on the extreme left and the large textile plant below the falls takes 
its power entirely from the development. This is one of the largest 
textile mills in Canada. 


The table below shows the hydraulic turbine installation as at Jan. 
1, 1936, and also the estimated potential power by provinces. These 
estimates include only rivers where’ the flows and heads have been 
measured; they are based on continuous power available twenty-four 
hours each day at 80 p.c. efficiency, 2.e., 80 p.c. of the theoretical power. 
The two estimates shown are: first, power available throughout the year 
based on the minimum flow or flow during the dry periods; and second, 
the maximum available for six months. Because power is seldom required 
continuously 24 hours each day to the full capacity of the generating 
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equipment, water can generally be stored during the hours of light demand 
and used during the hours of heavy demand. Consequently, whenever 
feasible, power plants are equipped with generating machinery having a 
capacity much greater than the theoretical continuous power of the 
waterfall. 


Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, 
Jan. 1, 1936 


Available 24-hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


: 3 Turbine 
Province or Territory At At : 
Ordinary Ordinary Installation 
Minimum Six Months’ 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
ibrince Hidwardels|ands mee seen cee 3,000 5,300 2,439 
INO Va SCOa wlan bakes ana ae paeite\. con aor tis ey ra 20,800 12§,300 116,367 
INibweBrunswickopes net aie cet eee a ee ne 68,600 169, 100 133, 681 
Quebec Sn eae oe Wie fe AS EMIS. «SR eee ee 8,459, 000 13,064,000 3, 853,320 
OCR TIO Sie eae icy. REE cs, CR ea 5,330,000 6,940,000 2,560, 155 
Manitoba trate eeeee ey Sch oer ce ee cc i in 3,309,000 5,344,500 392,825 
Saskatchowangerem eto. eee, ns ck A ee 542.000 1,082,000 42,035 
AAD Or GR SUN ameter ek ca relate ROE aE yh gh toe ae ener eee 390,000 1,049,500 71,597 
British:@olumpbia ce. oe cas os ee eee 1,931,000 5, 108,500 718,497 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................... 294,000 731,000 18,199 
Ota Sci tie se Mee ssc Oh Oe en IatE: 20,347, 400 33,617,200 7,909,115 


The progress of water power development in Canada has been 
extremely rapid as is indicated by the diagram below, its stability has 
been proven during the recent years of industrial and financial depression. 


PROGRESS OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


JAN IST 1SO1 TO 1936 


f PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABLE WATER POWER 


AT ORDINARY MINIMUM FLOW 
YUKON& NWT | 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ALBERTA 

SASKATCHEWAN 
MANITOBA 


DISTRIBUTION OF WATER POWER 19 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces while small in comparison with the sites in the other 
provinces constitute a valuable economic resource, the development of 
which is supplemented by power from abundant indigenous coal supplies. 
Quebec with almost double the available water power and more than one 
and three-fifths times the hydraulic installation of Ontario, the province 
next in order, has achieved a remarkable development during the past 
ten years, her installation considerably more than doubling in that period. 
Almost eighty-five per cent of her total installation is operated by nine 
large joint stock company central station organizations. Ontario, like 
Quebec, without local coal supphes, also has abundant water power 


Chippewa Plant, Queenston, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.— 
Installation 560,000 h.p., average head 305 ft. The concrete embedded 
steel pentstocks shown running down the face of the cliff convey the 
water from the intake canal to the generators in the power house below. 
Power is distributed over the Niagara system of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission. This is one of the largest power developments in 
Canada. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


resources. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, a co- 
operative municipally-owned enterprise, province-wide in its field, operates 
plants aggregating almost sixty-three per cent of the total hydraulic 
installation of the province and serving 760 municipalities. Of the Prairie 
Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest power resources and the greatest 
development, seventy-seven per cent of the total hydraulic development 
of the three provinces being installed on the Winnipeg river to serve the 
city of Winnipeg and adjacent municipalities and over the transmission 
network of the Mantioba Power Commission some sixty municipalities in 
Southern Manitoba. British Columbia, traversed by three distinct moun- 
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tain ranges, ranks fourth in available power resources and her hydraulic 
development is exceeded in only Quebec and Ontario. The water powers 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, while considerable, are so remote 
from markets as to limit their present commercial development to local 
mining uses. 


Construction during 1935.—The Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Co. added two units of 50,000 h.p. each to the 300,000 h.p. already installed 
in its plant at Beauharnois on the St. Lawrence river some 25 miles west 
of Montreal. Preliminary work for the installation of two more units, 
ten in all, has been completed while the power house as at present built 
provides for the ultimate installation of four additional units, a total of 
700,000 h.p. The Maclaren-Quebec Power Co. added a fourth unit of 
30,000 h.p. to its High Falls station on the Liévre river. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario completed its Rat 
Rapids development at the outlet of lake St. Joseph on the Albany river, 
installing 1,200 h.p. to supply electrical power to the Pickle Crow and 
Central Patricia gold mines. The town of Orillia constructed a 4,200 h.p. 
development at Workman Falls on Gull river to augment the supply from 
its Swift Rapids plant of 6,360 h.p. on Severn river. A second plant of 
similar capacity utilizing the remaining head at the site will be installed 
when demand develops. 

In northeastern Manitoba the Kanuchuan Power Co. installed a 1,900 
h.p. plant on Island river to supply the God’s Lake mining area. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 86 p.c. of all water power developed in Canada is developed by 
central electric stations and, although there are a large number of stations 
(261) which derive their power entirely from fuels and 40 hydraulic stations 
which also have. thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of all electricity 
generated for sale is produced by water power. 

The production of electric energy by central electric stations has 
increased at a very rapid rate since the Great War. The output in 1919, 
the first year for which production has been compiled, amounted to 
5,497,204,000 kilowatt hours and by 1930 it had grown to 18,093,802,000 
kilowatt hours, or an increase of 230 p.c. With the incidence of the 
industrial depression it dropped 12 p.c. in 1932, but in 1933 about half the 
loss was regained and the output for 1934 reached a new ‘high record of 
21,197,000,000 kilowatt hours and the output for the first eleven months of 
1935 indicates a still greater output for this year of around 23,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours. About a third of this increase was in electricity used in 
electric boilers and the other two-thirds was in lighting and power con- 
sumptions. The pulp and paper industry is the largest of all industries in 
respect to consumption of electric energy. During 1934, this industry 
purchased 8,360,000,000 kilowatt hours from central electric stations, or 
about 40 p.c. of the total. output, and in addition the mills produced 
1,184,000,000 kilowatt hours for their own use, making a total consumption 
in this industry of 9,545,000,000 kilowatt hours which was an increase of 24 
p.c. over the 1933 total. Other iarge users of electric energy, such as: 
the primary iron and steel; non-ferrous smelting; acids, alkalies and salts 
plants; also showed substantial increases in the quantities of electricity 
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used. In 1934, approximately 8 p.c. of the total output of central electric 
stations was used for residence lighting and other domestic services and 
5-9 p.c. was exported to the United States. 

According to latest data the rated capacity of electric motors in manu- 
facturing industries constitutes 77 p.c. of that of all power machines and 
in several industries, such as sugar refineries, dyeing, cleaning and launder- 
ing, bridge and structural steel, machinery, brass and copper, cement, fer- 
tilizers and artificial ice plants, the power used is almost exclusively 
electric. Over 84 p.c. of all electric motors in manufacturing industries are 
driven on power purchased from central electric stations and the remainder 
are driven by electricity generated within the industries. 


(1) Lower Bonnington Falls, 60,000 h.p., and (2) South Slocan. 75,000 h.p. 
generating stations of the West Kootenay Power and Light Company, 
Ltd., on Kootenay river. These stations are inter-connected with two 
other large plants on the same river to supply the Nelson and Boundary 
Districts of British Columbia. 


Courtesy, Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau. 


The substitution of electric energy for other forms of energy for 
driving machines is increasing each year and also it is displacing coal in 
other fields; enormous quantities of electric energy are used, as mentioned 
above, for producing steam in electric boilers, particularly in paper mills. 
Most of the power used for this purpose is off-peak or surplus power, for 
which there is no other market at the time, and when it is withdrawn coal 
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is substituted, but in some cases it is purchased on contract to be delivered 
as required. In 1924, only 260,489,000 kilowatt hours were used in electric 
boilers. The consumption grew steadily and in 1934 it amounted to 
5,130,700,000 kilowatt hours, or almost 20 times the 1924 consumption. 
New boilers are being installed in industries using steam for process 
purposes and for the first nine months of 1935 the total consumption was 
17-4 p.c. over the 1934 figure for the same period. The growth in power 
production, as indicated on p. 80, has not been entirely in off-peak power, 
which if not sold would go over the dam, nor in exports to the United 
States; the total production less the exports and deliveries to electric 
boilers, or what may be considered as “firm” power, has grown at a rapid 
rate during the present year and the total for the first nine months of 
the year was 8-9 p.c. over the corresponding total in 1934 and 11-7 p.c. 
over the 1930 total, the previous peak year. Domestic use, or the 
consumption for residence lighting and appliances in the homes, has also 
grown from 1,489,575,000 kilowatt hours in 1930 to 1,650,395,000 kilowatt 
hours in 1933, or by 8 p.c. during what has been probably the worst three 
years Canada has experienced in an economic sense. 

Investments in central electric stations amounted to $1,386,532,055 
which was larger than for any other manufacturing industry, revenues for 
1933 amounted to $117,532,081 and 1,371,806 domestic customers were 
served. These are approximately 60 p.c. of all families in Canada, both 
urban and rural. The average cost for domestic service was 2:18 cents 
per kilowatt hour, or considerably less than half of the average cost in the 
United States. 

The average monthly outputs of the large central electric stations in 
Canada, 1926-35, are shown below. 


Average Monthly Output, Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1926-35 


(Thousands of kilowatt hours) 


3 From From 
Year Water Fuel Total 
LVS i PR tae eee ei 9 rerio sa cas oe ann 991,041 16,746 1,007,787 
OD Thee ick meat AEG ckck A OCPRERTEMMIE 50s.) 3-5 SRS eae be corey teeters 1,193,481 18,944 1,212,425 
O28 is ie ae Rar nn eS Se oe RRM «6S ts aches coyeria deen eeetes omnes 1,340, 292, 21,192 1,361,484 
1909 Frc eter ck ese 2 (os A viper nie ua ce your mes enters tare 1,441, 203 27,622 1,468,825 
LOSO ere ee ae tM, cos. clined ae nee eek een re 1,463 ,330 25,230 1,488, 560 
A COR) en rere ROR fo 0, Reng ie teeter A Aine Os f 1,339, 907 26,071 1,365,978 
ASH Page 2 ON at aaa RRR ©» in jai CIMA 6 cite oi oaGes oor 1,296,360 25,845 1,322,205. 
10 BR eC REe Proce, Bont hcl cohort tin eectars 1,436,486 26,150 1,462, 636 
1954 eres ret Secale cts, Soils MO GIAIURANT 5. shcl.c.h-c'Suaqeli tae ren Ae este at 1,733,810 29,484 1,763,294 
1935, (ten: months" average)mnee- . 1... +. seeed chen 1,879, 684 30, 793 1,910,477 


The above figures are interesting as showing the consistent progress of 
the industry from 1926 to 1930. Even in the worst of the depression years, 
1932, the drop in output was only a little over 11 p.c. of the maximum, 
and, from July, 1933, onward there has been a very rapid and fairly con- 
tinuous increase. The index number adjusted for seasonal variations 
reached an all-time high point at 202-55 in October, 1935, the average 
for 1926 being equal to 100. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


Fishing may be regarded as the earliest commercial industry of Canada. 
Cabot in 1497 discovered the cod banks of Newfoundland and reported that 
the sea was so covered with fish that they could be caught with baskets, 
“a stone being attached to make the basket sink in the water”. 

Voyages along the coast of what is now Canada, soon showed the cod 
as plentiful inshore as on the outer banks and it became common for a 
crew to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore and make daily excursions 
to the fishing grounds—the catch being salted and dried on land and at 
the end of the season shipped to France. Soon the fishermen began to 
stay all winter and permanent fishing settlements were thus established. 

Canada’s extensive fishing grounds border the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and also include an unrivalled inland fresh-water system of lakes and 
rivers. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
not including lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. 
The bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
fully ten times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 
200,000 square miles, or over four-fifths of the fishing area of the North 


The Schooner Bluenose of the North Atlantic Fishing Fleet—After spending 
the summer in British waters, and participating in the naval and marine 
activities connected with the observance of the King’s Silver Jubilee, 
the Bluenose sailed from Plymouth in October, 1935, for her home port 
Lunenburg, N.S. 


, 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Atlantic. In addition, there are 15,000 square miles of Atlantic inshore 
water controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, 
they represent only a part of the fishing grounds of Canada; the Pacific 
coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length and is excontionally 
well sheltered, while throughout the interior is a series of lakes which 
together contain more than half of the fresh water on the planet, Canada’s 
share of the Great Lakes alone amounting to over 34,000 square miles— 
a total which does not include lake Winnipeg (9,398 square miles), lake 
Manitoba and others of even greater area. 


BESS SESE SSSR GSS SRS 


Giant Tuna Fish of 680 lb. at Hubbards, NS. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds 
is the quality of their product. Food fish improve in proportion to the 
purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken and, by this 
standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish and salmon 
are the peers of any in the world. 


Statistics of the Modern Industry.—The present fishing industry of 
Canada is the growth of the past 60 years. In 1836 the production of fish 
in what are now the Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of 
$1,500,000, while that of Lower Canada was about $1,000,000. In 1870 total 
production was worth $6,500,000 and was again more than doubled by 
1878. In the ’90’s it passed $20,000,000 and in 1912, $34,000,000. The 
highest value was reached in 1918 when a total of $60,259,744 was recorded. 
In 1934 the value was $34,022,323, this figure marking the second consecu- 
tive upturn since the low year of 1932. The totals given represent the 
total value of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or other- 
wise prepared state. 
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The tables following show the production of the industry by provinces 
for the years 1914, 1929 and 1934, and the production by principal kinds 
for the years 1933 and 1934. 


Growth of the Fisheries by Provinces, 1914, 1929 and 1934 


Value of Production Per cent of Total 


Province Value 

1914 1929 1934 1914 1929 1934 

$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,261,666 | 1,297,125 | 963 , 926 4-] 2-4 2-8 
WeNOVAISCOLB a. eon Lee 7,730,191 | 11,427,491 7,673,865 24-7 21-4 22-6 
New Brunswitkicee ns cece: 4,940, 083 5, 935, 635 3,679,970 15-8 11-1 10-8 
QiuebecBrenen aero cmon, 1,924,430 2,933,339 2,306, 517 6-2 5-5 6-8 
Ontanioneean wen we a tea 2,755,291 3,919,144 2,218,550 8°8 7°3 6-5 
IMSNILODE es ne eee eo tndee. 849, 422 2,745,205 1,465,358 2°7 5-1 4-3 
Saskatchewan................... 132,017 572,871 219,772 0-4 1-1 0:7 
Albertase.c..00: ere ee eas eee ed 86, 720 732,214 245,405 0-3 1-4 0-7 
British Columbia............... 11,515,086 | 23,930,692 | 15,234,335 36-8 44-7 44-8 
UK Once eee arlene ee 69,725 24,805 14,625 0-2 0-0 0-0 
Totals eer ea i sees $1,264,631 | 58,518,521 | 34,022,323 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Fisheries Production by Principal Kinds, 1933 and 1934 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value and arranged by value in 1934) 


1933 1934 
Kind Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ cwt. $ 
(SEIT OT aise oS Wao eel ee NI Fer iE ey 1,456,501 | 9,758,346 | 1,696,856 | 12,875,257 
HSOUISLOM erie mnie cha soo ae sane si aE on ote 374,916 | 3,524,355 361, 992 4,269, 764 
COR Ra Sisco cca eee boston Seat Oe 1,561,647 2,598,756 1,714,059 3,327,507 
ELOUnIn Gare ets Mie esas cise «ene main 2,056,706 | 1,747,863 || 1,901,874 1,799, 967 
\Wil av bach v | ok rs A a a > RRS EO ot BA Se 152,135 | 1,136,400 144,615 1,358, 692 
ERAT DUG Me cate eee ae tS au i ae 200, 824 1,694,405 1238, 152 1,134,307 
PaO Ki a eee Mie ke at toon oo aie ae vee ae 268, 881 832,029 356, 068 1,075,529 


The fisheries give employment, especially during the spring, summer 
and autumn, to a large number of persons. The number of men employed 
in the primary operations of catching and landing the fish during the 
year 1934 was 68,634, of which 57,539 are credited to the sea fisheries and 
11,095 to the inland fisheries. The fish-canning and -curing industry, which 
is confined to the provinces bordering on the sea, had a total of 14,802 
persons working during the season—8,348 male, and 6,454 female employees. 

The capital investment of the industry as a whole was $43,585,502, of. 
which $26,212,703 represented the value of the vessels, boats, nets, traps, 
piers and wharves, etc. used in primary operations and $17,372,799 the 
capital invested in the fish-canning and -curing establishments. 


Trade in Fish and Fish Products.—Although the domestic consump- 
tion of fish in Canada is increasing, the trade still sends largely to foreign 
markets. Perhaps 60 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. Canada’s 
export trade in fish and fishery products in 1934 had a total value of 
$22,497,135. The largest single items were canned salmon, valued at 
$5,906,424, canned lobster at $2,499,372, dried cod at $1,956,004, fresh 
lobster at $1,550,452, and fresh and frozen salmon at $1,187,727. The prin- 
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cipal countries of destination were the United States ($9,283,723), the 
United Kingdom ($5,542,276), Australia ($1,474,938), and France ($1,070,- 
786). Altogether there were 85 countries to which Canadian fish and 
fishery products were exported in 1934. 

Canadian imports of fish and fish products including fish oils, etc., in 
1934, amounted to $2,122,748, of which about 30 p.c. came from the United 
States; oysters and sardines are the most important kinds, the former 
coming from the United States and the latter chiefly from Norway. 

The expansion described above was featured by numerous changes in 
conditions. In early days the cod and haddock of the Atlantic were the 
most important items of the catch; to-day British Columbia, with her 
enormous salmon and halibut fisheries, takes the lead among the provinces 
(a leadership that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia), accounting 
for 45 p.c. of the total marketed value of the Canadian fisheries production. 
The lobster fishery of Eastern Canada has also become vastly more 
important, until it is now the largest fishery of the kind in the world. But 
the greatest element of change’ has been contributed by improvements in 
the methods of catching and preparing the fish, and especially by the 
development of the fish-canning industry. In 1870 there were but three 
lobster canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; in 1934 these canneries 
numbered 333 employing over 6,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal 
catch. The salmon canneries of the Pacific are all large ones and numbered 
49 in 1934. The salmon pack of British Columbia in that year was 
1,582,926 cases of 48 lb. each, an output greater than that of each of the 
two preceding years. 


Materials Used and Values of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1932-34 


Material and Product 1932 1933 1934 
$ $ $ 
Material used— 
Bisbee ee ee a sched Aan tows reece ereeate aearets 7,708,713 | 8,178,543 | 11,638,820 
Salts oon Sere coe en: sta aseva eRe Serpe reece enters 170,385 216,618 236,185 
Containers se 8. yi aint Door eee ber 2,190,935 | 2,321,918 3,345, 792 
Oth erences 524e se OIE «Sos ate ari eae vat gee 193, 598 243,210 346,363 
Totals): er eee os ok a ee Ate ee aRes eae 10,263,631 | 10,960,289 | 15,567,160 
Product— 
Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..................-- 4,243,614 | 4,337,130 4,897,000 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared................ 12,440,511 | 18,048,193 19,159,927 
Totals in Sr ee 0a oa CO tone eens 16,684,125 | 17,380,323 | 24,056,927 


Game Fish.—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial 
survey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of 
such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche and other rivers 
of the Maritime Provinces; the black bass and speckled trout of the 
Quebec and Ontario highlands; the red trout of the Nipigon and the 
salmon and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable public 
revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts 
to clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides 
find employment in this field during the summer months. 


The Government and the Fisheries.—The Dominion Department of 
Fisheries (first established on a separate basis in 1930) controls the tidal 
waters of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, and the fisheries 
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of the Magdalen islands 
in Quebec province. 
The non-tidal fisheries 
of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, and 
both the tidal and non- 
tidal fisheries of Que- 
bec (except the Mag- 
dalen islands) are con- 
trolled by the respec- 
tive provinces, but the 
right of fisheries legisla- 
tion for all provinces 
rests with the Domin- 
ion Parliament. A large 
staff of inspectors, of- 
ficers and guardians is 
employed to _ enforce 
the fishery laws, and a fleet of vessels patrols the coastal and inland waters 
to prevent poaching and to assist in the carrying out of the regulations. The 
main object of legislation has been the prevention of depletion, the enforce- 
ment of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and obstructions, and the 
regulation of nets, gear, and of fishing operations generally. The Gov- 
ernment also assists the industry by: broadcasting radio reports 
of weather. probabilities, bait and ice supplies, ice conditions along the 
coast, and prevailing local market prices; instruction in improved methods 
of curing fish and demonstrations in the larger centres, by a fish cookery 
expert, of the various ways of preparing fish for the table. In addition an 
extensive system of fish culture has been organized, while stations for the 
conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at central points. 


CHAPTER Ix 
THE FUR TRADE 


Statistics of the Modern Industry.—Fur trading is still one of the 
important industries of Canada, but great changes have taken place since 
the early days when it dominated all other pursuits. The railway revolu- 
tionized conditions throughout the country and, more recently, the advent 
of the motor vehicle has influenced the extension of highways to the 
borders of settlement and beyond. Boats now ply the larger lakes and 
rivers and the aeroplane is requisitioned for the transportation of furs from 
the more inaccessible districts. 

Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw fur pro- 
duction were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, prepared from 
statements furnished by the Provincial Game Departments, which are 
based on returns of royalties, export tax, etc. In 1881 the value of pelts 
taken was $987,555; by 1910 it had become $1,927,550; the figures for the 
seasons ended June 30, 1922-34 are given below. The values given are the 
market values of the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur 
farms. The proportion of the latter has risen from about 3:5 p.c. of 
the total value for earlier years of the decade to 13 p.c. in 1928-29, 26 p.c. . 
in 1930-31, and 30 p.c. in 1933-34, thus indicating the growing importance 
of fur farming (see pp. 90-92). 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1921-22 to 1933-34 


Number of Number of 
Season Pelts i °F al Season . Pelts aoe 
Taken Bane. Taken ane 
$ $ 
1OD120.9 MESO eit cad 4,366,790 17 4389867501928 -20 em on. 5, 150,328 18,745,473 
1922-23 th anene 3s eet es 4,963,996 16,57 01856771519290-30 seen 8,798,444 12,158,376 
1923-24 ee 4,207,593 1564381 Fall eLOSO-si eer Oe ee 4,060,356 1H SOS, 2 le 
1994-05 See eee - 3,820,326 15344oo dalla 93-32 eee yee 4,449,289 10,189,481 
1925-20 eee ees 3,686, 148 TOR O72e 244 5a 030-00 4,503,558 10,305, 154 
192620727 Ne nase 4, 289, 233 IS#864 1260 9338-34 eee... a 6,076, 197 12,349,328 
192 (<2 Sine Mean ee ae 3,601, 153 18,758,177 


First among the various kinds of furs is silver fox, with a total market 
value in the season 1933-34 of ‘$3,711,390, the fur-farming industry being 
the main source of supply for these pelts. The muskrat is second in 
importance with a total value of. $1,863,322, and mink is third with 
$1,822,774. Fourth on the list is white fox, while patch or cross fox is 
fifth and red fox sixth. Combining the various kinds of fox (silver, 
patch or cross, white, red and blue) the total value for the season is shown 
as $6,168,457, or 50 p.c. of the total for all furs. Beaver, which led all 
other kinds in the early years, now stands seventh on the list, having in 
the season under review a total value of $476,391. Increases in value over 
the preceding season are shown for all of the principal kinds of furs, 
excepting beaver. 

The total number of pelts of all kinds in the season was 6,076,197 
compared with 4,503,558 in the preceding season and 4,449,289 in the season 
1931-32. The large increase in total is due mainly to an increase of 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUR AUCTION 


The Marketing of Canadian Furs.—(1) The first sale of Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s furs at Garraway’s Coffee House, London, 1671. (2) The first 
sale of furs in the new fur mart, Beaver House, London, 1928. 

Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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over a million in the number of squirrel skins. The province of Alberta 
supplies most of these squirrel skins, the average price of which is around 
12 cents. Among the principal kinds of furs, increases in number are 
recorded for silver fox, mink, white fox, patch or cross fox, red fox and 
ermine, while decreases are shown for muskrat and beaver. The reduction 
in the number of beaver skins is due in part to the scarcity of the animals 
and in part to the restrictions placed by the provincial governments upon 
trapping, with a view to the conservation of this historic fur-bearer. 
Average prices in 1933-34 show little change from the preceding season. 
Silver fox, fisher, ermine and muskrat were higher, but mink, beaver, 
cross fox, red fox, white fox and marten were lower. The highest average 
price per pelt is recorded for fisher—$53-39. Silver Fox is second with $35-83. 
The dressing and dyeing of furs and the manufacture of fur goods 
are important adjuncts of the fur trade. In 1933 the value of fur goods 
manufactured was $11,551,695, and the amount received by the fur-dressing 
establishments for the treatment of fur skins was $1,449,232, both amounts 
showing an increase over the preceding year. This was the first year 
since 1928 that there has been an upturn in value, the depression years 
having affected purchases. Furs are regarded by many people as luxuries— 
although in the more northerly latitudes they are almost necessities. 


Export Trade in Furs.—Prior to the War, London and Leipzig held 
the positions of outstanding fur markets of the world, but during 1914-18 
St. Louis captured the supremacy for the United States although, since 
the War, London has regained her former prestige. A result of the 
changed situation thus brought about has been that Montreal, Winnipeg 
and, to a lesser extent, Edmonton have become important fur marts for 
buyers from the larger world centres. Montreal held the first fur auction 
sale to take place in Canada in 1920. Auctions are now held quarterly 
at Montreal, and regular sales are also held at Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

In 1667 exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 
550,000 francs. In 1850, the first year for which trade tables of the 
Customs Department are available, the value of raw furs exported was 
£19,395 ($93,872); for the twelve months ended June 30, 1920, the value 
was $20,417,329; for 1925, $17,131,172; for 1930, $17,187,399; and for 1933, 
$11,180,052. Raw furs to the value of $13,944,821 were exported during 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1934, the British market absorbing 
$8,723,485 worth and the United States most of the rest. 


Fur Farming.—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice 
for trappers to keep foxes caught in warm weather alive until the fur was 
prime; from this has arisen the modern industry of fur farming. The 
industry is devoted chiefly to the raising of the silver fox, a colour phase 
of the common red fox established through experience in breeding. But 
although the fox is of chief importance, other kinds of fur-bearers are 
being successfully raised in captivity, among which are mink, raccoon, 
marten, fisher and fitch. The mink in particular is easily domesticated, 
and thrives in captivity if care is exercised in the selection of environ- 
ment and proper attention given to its requirements in the matter of dict. 
The fitch, a native of Germany, was introduced into the Canadian fur- 
farming industry in 1929. Muskrat farming also is a branch of the 
industry and numerous areas of marsh land are being utilized for raising 
this fur-bearer. The farming of muskrat consists chiefly of making pro- 
vision for an adequate food supply for the animals and in giving protec- 


FUR FARMING 9) 
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tion from their natural enemies, i.e., hawks, owls, etc. The number of fur 
farms in Canada in 1933 was 6,473, compared with 6,296 in 1932. During 
the period 1928-33 the number increased by 50 p.c. Fox, mink and raccoon 
farms are the chief kinds, numbering 5,507 and 577 and 235 respectively. 
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The Canadian Fur Trade—(1) Grading muskrat skins. (2) A magnificent 
display of silver fox and other furs in London. (3) Unpacking white 
fox skins. 

Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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There were in operation in Canada at the end of the year 1933 a 
total of 6,473 fur farms, an increase over the preceding year of 177. 
Fox farms and the fitch farms show very substantial increases 
—the number of fox farms increased from 5,221 in 1932 to 5,507 
in 1933, and the number of fitch farms from 17 to 43. In the miscellaneous 
class of fur farms, mink is of first importance, with a total in 1933 of 
577 farms. The value of all fur-farming property is given as $13,774,768 
this total comprising $7,509,567, the value of the fur-bearing animals, and 
$6,265,201, the value of the land and buildings. The total value shows 
an increase over 1932 of $1,050,373, or 8 p.c. A considerable increase over 
1932 is shown in the number of fur-bearing animals born in captivity 
during the year under review. The total number of all kinds born (exclu- 
sive of muskrat and beaver, for which exact particulars cannot be obtained) 
was 164,429, an increase over 1932 of 9,239, or 6 p.c. 


In the early days of fox farming, when there were comparatively 
few farms and the supply of ranch-bred animals was limited, very high: 
prices were paid for the live animals that were required as breeding stock 
for new farms, both at home and abroad, in this rapidly growing industry. 
The price of a pair of silver foxes at that time went as high as $35,000. 
Now, when the fur-farming industry is firmly established, with large 
numbers of farms in all of the provinces, the demand for the live animals 
has diminished and the fur farmers have turned their attention to the 
matter of raising animals primarily for the sake of the pelts. In 1920 
the value of pelts sold from fur farms represented only 34 ic. of the 
total revenue of the farms, whereas in 1933 the value of the pelt sales was 
91 p.c. of the whole. In 1933 the total value of pelts sold from fur farms 
was $3,712,443, an increase over the preceding year of $665,816, or 22 p.c. 
To the total value of sales in 1933 the silver fox contributed $3,441,020, or 
93 p.c. of the whole. Mink is next in order of value, with $117,322. Aver- 
age prices were generally higher than in 1932—silver fox advanced from $29 
per pelt in 1932 to. $36 in 1933, patch fox from $25 to $26, blue fox from 
$10 to $12, mink from $4 to $7, raccoon from $4 to $6, marten from $12 to 
$15, and fisher from $28 to $41. Fitch dropped from $2 to $1, beaver from 
$10 to $6, and weasel from $1 to 61 cents. 


Statistics of fur farms for 1934 made available before going to press 
indicate that in this latest year the industry has shown further progress 
in recovery from the effects of the depression. The number of fur farms 
has increased from 6,473 in 1933 to 7,019 in 1934. While the total number 
of animals reported on farms has declined from 199,782 to 196,970, this 
decrease is more than accounted for by the reduction in the number of 
muskrats reported, from 65,324 in 1933 to 35,556 in 1934. The two leading 
kinds of fur-bearing animals cultivated on Canadian fur farms are silver 
fox and mink. With 125,577 silver fox and 25,485 mink reported, there 
were more of each of these leading kinds than in any previous year. 
Values of fur-bearing animals showed a most encouraging recovery, the 
total rising from $7,509,567 in 1933 to $8,427,567 in 1934. There was, like- 
wise, a substantial increase in the revenue of fur farmers, the value of 
animals sold alive increasing from $354,462 to $573,051 and the value of 
pelts sold from $3,712,443 to $3,966,010. 


CHAPTER X 


THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: 
firstly, the “boom” accompanying the opening up of the West, which 
greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds and 


especially | construc- 
tion materials; and 
secondly, the War, 
which not only 
created enormous new 
demands but left a 
permanent imprint 
upon the variety and 
efficiency of Canadian 
plants. In 1910, when 
the first of these 
influences was but 
partly felt, the gross 
value’ of Canadian 
manufacturing  pro- 
duction had risen 
to $1,166,000,000, the 
capital invested to 
$1,248,000,000, and the 
number of employees 
fou olp 000; * abit. by 
1920, the gross value 
of Canadian manufac- 
tured products was 
no less than $3,772,- 
000,000, the capital in- 
vested $3,372,000,000, 
and the number of 
employees 609,586. 
Hundreds of millions 
of capital had been 
attracted from outside 
(see p. 41) in achiev- 
ing this striking re- 
sult. After 1920 the 


One of the Giant Presses in a Large Canadian Auto- 
mobile Plant—Fenders for cars and trucks are 
pressed out of flat steel in a single operation. 
Courtesy, General Motors of Canada, Limited, Oshawa. 


figures declined, but subsequent gains brought them back, for 1929, to even 
higher levels than 1920, as the table on page 94 shows. As expected, the 
1933 figures when compared with those for 1932 indicate a reduced gross 
production of 1:85 p.c., and were 48-2 p.c. lower than the high established 
in 1929. The net production, due to the proportionately greater reduction 
in the cost of materials, was down only 44:0 p.c. compared with 1929. The 
downward trend in manufacturing production was checked in 1933. The 
value of production for that year was, however, slightly lower than in 1932; 
the gains made during the last half of the year were not high enough to 
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counterbalance the continued declines of the first half. The value of 
production in 1934 is estimated as about 12 p.c. higher than the previous 


year. 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1933 
SN —————————————————————————_—_ EET EE 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital i ads if and of Value of Value of 
ments peck Wages Materials | Products? ; Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
TSZO tears: 41,259 77,964,020] 187,942] 40,851,009] 124,907,846} 96,709,927 221,617,773 
ISSO see eine: 49,722 165,302,623] 254,935} 59,429,002 179,918,593] 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
1890 ce isae wer 75,964] 353,213,000] 369,595| 100,415,350) 250,759,292 219,088,594] 469,847,886 
19004 2s tte 14,650] 446,916,487] 339,173| 113,249,350] 266,527,858 214,525,517} 481,053,375 
1910 Gare 19,218] 1,247,583,609] 515,203) 241,008,416} 601,509,018 564,466,621/1,165,975,639 
1920 27ers. 23,351] 3,371, 940,653] 609,586] 732.120,585|2,085,271,649 1,686,978,408|3,772,250,057 
19991: 93,597| 5,083,014, 754| 694,434] 813,049,842/2,032,020,975 1,997,350,365|4,029,371,340 
1O3 02k etree 24,020| 5,203,316, 760| 644,439] 736,092,766)1,666,983,902 1,761,986,726|3,428,970,628 
19ST ee nee 24,501] 4,961,312,408| 557,426] 624,545,561/1,223,880,011 4,474,581,851/2,698,461,862 
PIO Sees 6 24,544] 4,741,255,610} 495,398] 505,883,323) 955,968,683 1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 
1933) 2 sada 25,232| 4,689,373, 704| 493,903] 465,562,090] 969,188,574 1,117,659,273]2,086,847,847 


_ 1Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 
irrespective of the number of employees but excludes Construc 


’ Gross value less cost of materials. 


General View 


2 Includes all establishments 


tion and Custom and Repair Work. 


of a Petroleum 
Oil Refinery in 
Montreal East. 


Gasolene 
Storage Tanks 
in Montreal 

East. 


Courtesy, McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited. 
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According to the latest census available, Canada possessed, in 1933, 
25,232 manufacturing establishments with capital investment in lands, 
buildings, equipment, etc., amounting to $4,689,373,704, employing 493,903 
persons with salaries and wages amounting to $465,562,090. They consumed 
$969,188,574 worth of raw materials (not including fuel) and produces 
goods to the value of $2,086,847,847. 


Census of Manufactures, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1933. 


Province Estab- | Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
or lish- Capital | ployees an of Value of Value of 
Group ments Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
Province No. $ No. $ $ 3 4 
P.E. Island.. 263} 3,386,095} 1,065 597,980} 1,592,301] 1,485,516} 3,077,817 
INES Le aie ete 1,378] 123,645,961] 13,260] 10,701,189] 25,402,432) 27,499,505) 52,901,937 
INS BS teat dace 800} 122,130,573] 11,994 9,877,690] 20,471,624) 24,354,723) 44,826,347 
Quebec 8, 070]1,648,872,387| 163,571] 141,358,231] 292,950,595) 360,115,939] 653.066, 534 
Ontario........ 10, 158|2,087,072,413] 235,810] 234,391,900] 465,106,584) 540, 126, 918/1,005,233,502' 
Manitoba...... 1,073] 179,720,120] 20,749] 20,699,449] 44,697,266) 46,711,175) 91,408,441 
Saskatchewan 818| 64,950,579] 5,614] 5,871,180} 19,164,919) 17,034,689] 36,199, 608. 
Alberta........ 975} 98,345,221) 10,944] 10,896,132] 29,505,155) 25,137,551] 54,642,706 
B.C.and Yukon} 1,697} 361,250,355] 30,896} 31,168,339] 70,297,698] 75,193,257] 145,490,955 
Canada......| 25,232/4,689,373,704| 493,903] 465,562,090) 969,188,574/1,117,659,273|2,086,847,847 
Industrial 
Group 
Vegetable...... 5,542! 509,533,005) 73,095} 66,137,487) 224,243,088] 197,606,784] 421,849,872 
Animal......... 4,496] 201,993,642) 53,111] 46,453,188] 179,429,948} 91,638,262) 27t,068,210: 
‘hextilesee.. ae 2,151) 322,312,247] 106,235] 80,695,813] 144,584,507) 150,130,741} 294,715,248 
Wood and paper| 7,917} 893,309,680} 105,471) 102,500,377] 134,979,700} 207,175,377) 342,155,077 
Iron, etc....... 1,291] 580,760,379] 70,947] 69,482,730} 97,705,853) 114,256,055] 211,961,908 
Non-ferrous 
metals....... 478] 266,266,443] 25,273] 28,099,026] 71,990,608) 92,774,996] 164,765, 604 
Non-metallics 1,144] 307,996,274] 19,296] 21,680,263} 71,713,986] 70,077,465) 141,791, 451 
Chemicals..... 696] 153,900,930} 15,397] 18,738,629] 34,271,854] 58,548,907] 92,820,761 
Miscellaneous. . 476| 66,769,049} 10,361) 10,342,700} 10,269,030) 17,918,605) 28,187,635: 
Central electric 
stations...... 1,041]1,386,532,055| 14,717) 21,481,877 - | 117,582,081] 117,532,081 


1 Gross value less cost of materials. 


The classification of industries followed in the latter part of the 
above table indicates the relative positions of the groups in Canadian 
industry. The following groups have been selected for treatment this 
year —.. 


Animal Products.—The leading industry of this group is that of 
slaughtering and meat packing, while butter and cheese ranks second. 
These two industries produced about 64 p.c. of the production of the 
entire group. 

The butter and cheese industry, which comprises products of 
farm-animal origin, has been for many years of leading importance in 
Canada. Originating in the agricultural districts of the Maritime Provinces, 
the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and the southern counties of Ontario, . 
it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie Provinces and in the more 
northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. For an industry so large in 
the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little tendency toward 
consolidation in large units, the gross production of $80,395,887 (which 
compares with $78,712,905 for the previous year) coming from no fewer than 
2,693 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient points throughout 
the farming communities. 
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The leather industries have long been established on a considerable 
scale, mainly, of course, because the large number of cattle raised and 
slaughtered provides a ready supply of hides. There are large tanneries in 
the eastern provinces, and no fewer than 205 boot and shoe factories were 
in operation in 1933, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, representing a total 
capital investment of nearly $23,000,000 with an annual output of over 
$32,000,000 and employing 14,526 men and women. The canning and 
preserving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 620 establishments were engaged in 1933 in 
canning, curing and packing of various kinds of fish; the product was valued 
at over $17,000,000. 


Wood and Paper Products.—The manufacture of lumber, which 
depends to a large extent on building and construction operations and the 
export market, has shown wide fluctuations. The peak, reached in 1911 
with a total cut of 4,918,000 M ft., b.m., has never been equalled. It was 
followed by a general decline to the 2,869,000 M ft. reported for 1921. 
Production subsequently increased with fair regularity to a second peak, 
in 1929, of 4,742,000 M ft. and then decreased to the 1,810,000 M ft. 
reported in 1932. Production increased to 1,958,000 M ft. in 1933. 

Those manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw 
materials from the sawmills reached their maximum production in 1929 
with a gross value of $146,950,000 which had declined to $52,289,000 in 
1933. 

The pulp and paper industry is a comparatively recent development. 
In 1881 there were only 36 paper and 5 pulp mills in operation in 
Canada. By 1923 the industry had displaced flour milling as Canada’s 
most important manufacturing industry and in spite of recent vicissitudes 
has held that position ever since. The peak of production was reached in 
1929 when 4,021,000 tons of wood pulp and 3,197,000 tons of paper were 
produced. In that year there were 108 pulp and paper mills in operation, 
consuming 5,278,000 cords of pulpwood and using hydro-electric power 
valued at more than $13,000,000. During 1926, Canada, for the first time, 
produced more newsprint paper than the United States and became the 
world’s chief producer and exporter of that commodity. She has main- 
tained that position ever since in spite of decreases in production. During 
1933 this industry produced 2,979,000 tons of pulp and 2,419,000 tons of 
paper. Of this paper, 2,022,000 tons was newsprint, which exceeded the 
tonnage produced in the United States by over 113 p.c. 

The manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw materials 
from the pulp and paper mills reached their maximum production of 
$187,882,000 in 1929. The value in 1933 for these industries was $126,808,000. 


Iron and Its Products.—There has been built up a primary steel 
industry of considerable importance, and the secondary or fabricating 
industries have been expanding steadily to meet the country’s increasing 
requirements. 

Four concerns make pig iron in Canada, one being in Nova Scotia 
and three in Ontario. The former uses Nova Scotia coal and iron ore from 
the great Wabana deposits, which it controls, on Bell island, Newfoundland, 
while the Ontario works are dependent on foreign ore and coal, which 
are brought from the United States. These companies have blast furnaces 
with a rated capacity of 1,500,000 long tons of pig iron per annum, but the 
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highest tonnage yet attained was 1,080,160 long tons in 1929. Open hearth 
steel furnaces and rolling-mills are also operated by these companies, which 
produce steel ingots, blooms and billets, bars, rods, rails, structural shapes, 
plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. In 1933, the output of primary iron 
and steel was valued at $18,492,549. 

Among the secondary industries, the production.and maintenance of 
railway cars, locomotives and parts is of first importance. In 1933 there 
were 37 such plants, and 16,172 workers were employed. The value of 
products was $29,672,265, which was $75 millions lower than in 1930. 

Automobile manufacturing is one of Canada’s largest industries with 
8,134 employees, products valued at $42,885,643 and a capital investment 
of $40,000,559 in 1933. This was not a representative year and the figures 
are hardly indicative of the real importance of the industry. In 1929, for 
instance, 16,435 people were employed in 17 plants then in operation, and 
cars and parts worth $177,315,593 were produced. — 

The export trade in automobiles and parts reached its peak in 1929, 
when cars and parts worth $47,005,671 were shipped to other countries. 
For 1933 this market had declined to $9,843,361. 

There are also numerous works for the manufacture of machinery, 
agricultural implements, sheet metal products, foundry products and 
similar articles of iron and steel, and the variety of products made in 
these establishments is increasing yearly. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—The chemical industry in Canada, 
though not ranking high in gross value of products compared with other 
groups, has continued to expand in recent years and has added steadily 
to the volume and variety of chemical products manufactured in this 
country. Many new factories have been erected while important addi- 
tions to existing works have enabled the producers to make chemicals 
which formerly were imported. 

Among the more important establishments completed in recent years 
may be mentioned the huge synthetic fertilizer works at Trail, B.C., the 
nitre cake plant at Coniston, Ont., the cellophane factory and the hydrogen 
peroxide plant at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., the caustic soda and chlorine 
plant at Cornwall, Ont., the sodium silicate works at New Toronto, Ont., 
and the fine chemical plants at Montreal, P.Q., and Toronto, Ont. Other 
works too numerous to mention were opened in allied fields such as medi- 
cinals, toilet preparations, paints, insecticides, etc. 

A number of notable additions have been made in the past three or 
four years to the list of chemicals and allied products made commercially 
in the Dominion. Among these new products are: sodium silicate, sodium 
chlorate, potassium chlorate, acid calcium phosphate, tri-sodium and di- 
sodium phosphates, sulphur dioxide, sulphur dichloride, sulphur mono- 
chloride, hydrogen peroxide, ferric chloride, elemental sulphur, calcium 
chloride, synthetic ammonia, cellophane and viny! acetate resins. 

Large plants continued to produce such basic chemicals as sulphuric 
acid, acetic acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, phosphorus, soda ash, 
calcium cyanamide, sodium cyanide, calcium carbide, caustic soda, liquid 
chlorine, ammonium sulphate, ammonium phosphate, oxygen, hydrogen, 
acetylene, etc. 

7624—7 
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_A total of 696 establishments engaged in the manufacture of chemicals 
cad allied products. reported, in 1933 a production, valued at $92,820,761 
including. medicinals, at, $17,063,849, paints at $14,896,693, soaps and cleaning 
preparations at $14,263,234, heavy chemicals at $12,713,045, explosives, etc., 
at $7,378,732, toilet preparations at $5,477,324, fertilizers at $4,286 051, com- 
pressed gases at $2,490,215, inks at $2,106,436, coal tar products at $1, 672 299, 
and other products ‘at $10, 472,883. 


“Cellophane” Stored in Rolls—This new transparent wrapping material, 


introduced within the past few years, has gained a wide popularity. 
It is manufactured in Canada. 


ae Courtesy, Canadian javERS very Limited, Montreal. 


Imports of chemicals during 1933 were valued at $24,068,278 and 
exports totalled $12,604,040. 


Leading Individual Industries, 1933. 
have been some marked changes in the order of the ten leading nee 
when arranged according to the gross value of production; there have also 
been appreciable decreases in the values of production in every case. 
In 1933 pulp and paper, was again in the lead, followed by central electric 
stations, non-ferrous metal smelting, slaughtering and meat packing, flour 
and feed mills, butter and cheese, etc. Some of the more important 
changes in the ranking of the leading industries were as follows: Cotton 
yarn and cloth advanced from sixteenth place in 1932 to ninth place in 
1933, non-ferrous metal smelting from sixth to third place, and sawmills 
from seventeenth to fifteenth place, while electrical apparatus and supplies 
dropped from tenth to yanieeuil place, breweries from eighteenth. to 
twenty-first place and sugar refineries from fourteenth to sixteenth place. 


MANUFACTURES IN LEADING CITIES 
: 


Principal Statistics of Twenty-Five Leading Industries, 1933 | 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry . lish- Capital i am - and of Value of 
ments proyes Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Pulpiand!paper!..5...3.0)... 95} 559,265,544) 24,037) 26,591,049] 47,632,521 123,415, 492 
Central electric stations..... 1,041/1,386,532,055} 14,717] 21,431,877 - | 117,532,081 
Non-ferrous metal smelting.. 15] 146,085,284) 6,360} 8,403,181] 43,242,563] 100,561,297 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

TIA ERS roe cia ERA eR eat 135) 54,590,398] 9,289} 10,103,744] 70,467,544| 92,366,137 
Flour and feed mills........ 1,328] 59,054,505} 5,470) 5,108,137] 63,297,848! 83,322,099 
Butter and cheese........... 2,693} 57,849,628} 13,145] 12,541,035] 54,482,522] 80,395,887 
Petroleum products......... 47 68,193,854) 4,628} 6,141,945] 49,187,757 70,268, 265 
Bread and other bakery]. 

PLOGUCtS ates lo ke 3,073} 45,091,801] 17,477] 14,900,212] 23,427,623 51,244, 162 
Cotton yarn and cloth....... 37/ 75,422,396] 16,095} 11,749,286] 26,456,914] 51,179,628 
Printing and publishing...... 768} 58,234,531] 15,964] 21,479,504 9,791,679} 50,811,968 
Cothing, factory, women’s... 540} 18,132,022) 15,264] 11,828,978] 25,885,073 44,535,823 
Automobiles................ 22] 40,000,559) 8,134) 8,557,331] 28,730,750) 42,885,643 
Rubber goods, including 

footwear...... ni eee eked 45} 65,314,472) 9,758} 8,910,124] 12,914,680] 41,511,556 
Hosiery and knitted goods.. 170} 49,485,772] 17,159] 12,610,093] 19,473,785 40,997,210 
Sawaal UL Sieesepee nees Nees, eee 3,517} 74,304,090] 17,779] 10,040,165] 22,870,710] 39,438,057 
Sugar refineries............. 8] 35,758,074} 2,092) 3,048,817] 22,846,473} 37,189,960 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DUES ers Tate ey cee 174] 80,844,131] 11,767} 12,428,430] 14,504,269] 37,012,509 
Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 

CRUST AS  rt Les OE a 127| 50,218,586] 8,241] 6,752,159] 17,974,715] 36,784,662 
Biscuits, confectionery, co- LS 

CORMCUGR ay le monisiders ae alt 236] 41,410,901} 9,891] 8,114,234] 15,725,547] 35,176,094 
Boots and shoes...........¢.] 205) 22,963,783} 14,526] 10,509,461} 16,347,068] 32,291,092 
Breweries: |e... 74| 57,337,361) 4,156] 5,309,527] 9,398,599] 30,940,895. 
Fruit and vegetable pre- 

Daraulonsueier ci ach oe 273) 37,286,824] 6,530) 3,842,575] 16,461,755} 29,981,400 
Coke and gas products...... 42| 94,225,476} 3,526] 4,606,308] 12,729,075] 29,936,975 
Railway rolling stock....... 37| 86,509,047) 16,172) 14,584,021] 13,574,592] 29,672,265 
Printing and bookbinding. . . 1,122) 38,860,669} 11,271] 12,277,207] 9,694,048] 28,210,076 

Totals, Twenty-Five 
Leading Industries.| 15,824/3,302,971,763| 28,448 271,869,400) 647,118, 110]1,357,661,233: 
Grand Totals, All In- 
dustries ike 25, 232/4,689,373,704) 493,903) 465,562,090] 969,188, 574|2,086,847,847 
Percentages of Twenty-five 
eading Industries to 
All Industries............. 62-7 70:4 57-4 58-4 66-8 65-1 


1 Net value of production can be obtained by deducting cost of materials from these figures. 


Trade in Manufactures.—Canada is the second most important 
manufacturing country in the British Empire. The capacity of Canadian 
industries and the variety of products marketed are such that many classes 
of goods, formerly imported, are now being manufactured in the Dominion 
in sufficient volume not only to meet the requirements of the home 
market but also for export. To-day Canada sends manufactured goods to 
almost every country in the world. For the fiscal year 1934, these 
exports reached $368,000,000 in value, whereas in 1900 they were 
below the $100,000,000 mark and fourteen years later were but $159,000,000. 

Among the industrial groups, the vegetable products group occupies 
an important position in trade. Wheat flour, rubber tires, canvas shoes 
with rubber soles, prepared cereal foods, sugar and alcoholic beverages are 
some of the more important articles of export. 

Manufactures in Leading Cities.—Toronto proper and Montreal 
proper had manufactures, in 1933, of $309,000,000 and $301,000,000 respect- 
ively. Greater Montreal, however, is still ahead of Greater Toronto in 
the gross value of its production. After these two cities come Hamilton 
with $84,000,000, Winnipeg with $59,000,000, and Vancouver with $55,000,000. 

7624—74 
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There were five other places having manufactures with a gross value of 
production of over $20,000,000 in 1933. 


Leading Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933 


ee OOoemmo™—o—_—=o— 


Estab- Em. | Salaries Cost Gross 
City lish- Capital jovee and of | Value of 
ments POY E08 Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
TOTONtOMee oe Cee eee 2,604] 388,995,096] 75,645} 80,855,883) 146, 286,472) 308,983,639 
Montrealio® dens crete: 2,226] 363,342,078) 80,212 74,150,933) 148,504,215) 300, 636, 197 
Hamilton® 0... 22600 oe 469| 171,625,714| 21,524] 21,523,337) 35,672,272 83,530,255 
Winnipeg.........-..--+--+:: 600| 73,886,398] 15,336] 15,155, 537| 28,355,612) 59,287,280 
WanCouvelsie se oe cee 746| 74,209,271) 12,094] 11,754,124 28,588,106] 55,160,883 
Montreal Hast...........--- 11| 51,274,200] 1,650) 2,028,012) 25,767,492 41,023, 558 
TEOnGONn wetncee hh heer oer 242) 36,886,660 7, 786 7,711,019] 11,709,949 29,468,324 
Kitchenerisee ne aac sore 140| 31,685,109 6,916 6,206,187] 10,680,380 25,549,350 
Quebec ee ioe bcs ae 301] 47,499,870] 8,611) 7,210,205} 10,889,290 25,171,550 
Port Colborne: ..:..:.....-- 18| 27,902,577 957 1,263,707 6,736,003| 23,924,038 
Sarniasee ethene 44| 22,485,557 2,528 3,020,536] 13,988,384 19,488,338 
Calgaryi are = sess 161} 29,056,410 3,897 3,869,957) 12,021,721 19,338,857 
Oshawa seinen tas eee 43] 19,176,879 3,837 4,106,373, 11,569,913 19,211,259 
Ottawan ere ee. acre 223) 36,142,891 5,941 6,388,007 6,716,333] 18,247,024 
Walkerville nec eigen 66| 28,354,058 3,040 3,299,595} 10,498,518} 17, 808,274 
Three Rivers.............-- 56] 57,299,772| 4,511] 3,887,574) 6,296,584 16,497,480 
East Windsor............--- 11] 17,915,131 4,012 3,685, 827 9,890,376} 16,078,617 
Peterborough.e eee 78) 21,356,373 3,812 3,265, 162 8,187,780} 16,051,702 
Bdmontontie: sec ere: 158} 18,050,618 3,545 3,762,774 7,958,136] 14,627,228 
StaBonifacevere erence rica 42| 10,152,744 1,424 1,451, 807 9,609,440) 14,449,005 
Brantford sc § sc éafos emer e' 99| 42,855,287 4,870 4,198,983 6,708,997| 14,215,285 
Saint Johnna) ss sch caer 131} 21,085,447 2,553 2,691,085 7,810,492] 18,712,819 


1 Net value of production can be obtained by deducting cost of materials from these figures. 


Conditions During the Years 1930-35.—Perhaps the best all-round 
barometer of conditions is afforded by the indexes of employment main- 
tained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
based on returns received from establishments having 15 hands and over. 
These reporting establishments normally employ about 600,000 work- 
people. 

The severity of the depression which set in toward the end of 1929 
is strikingly illustrated by the monthly employment indexes shown below. 
From a high of 121-6 attained in August, 1929, employment kept steadily 
decreasing until January, 1933, when the index stood at 74:4. In February 
of the same year, however, employment took an upward swing and, 
with minor interruptions in December, 1933, and January, 1934, showed 
steady and substantial improvement until November, 1935, when the index 
stood at 103-5. The index for the first eleven months of 1935 averaged 
96-7, or nearly 7°3 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1934. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 
(1926 = 100) 
Dene ee 


Month| 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 || Month } 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 19385 


ee ee eS EE | en teccueeemecan (GREER: TEREEEIT SERS Gnencnnns (mansinaned (tit isin 


Jan. 1 | 106-5} 98-7| 83-9] 74:4! 80-0] 87-4lJuly 1] 111-3] 97-2 85-4) 83-0) 93-8) 98-5 
Feb. 1 | 110-2) 96-1| 85-9} 75-0} 84-2) 90-1}Aug. 1) 110-2} 94-7 82-6] 85-2) 94-2) 99-8 
Mar. 1 | 110-9) 97-6 87-0] 75-8| 86-5| 92-7\Sept. 1] 108-2) 94-7] 83-1] 86-8) 94-3) 100-8 
April 1} 111-3] 99-7] 87-3] 76-0} 88-1) 93-9/Oct. 1} 107-8| 91-8} 84-1) 86-7} 94-4) 103-3 
May 1 | 112-4] 100-7} 85-8] 76-8} 90-2} 95-6)Nov. 1} 104-6| 88-8] 81-7} 86-5} 92-8] 103-5 
June 1| 113-6] 99-4] 86-0} 80-0] 93-2} 98-4)Dec. 1] 100-6] 89-6 80-3] 84-4) 91-3) — 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONSTRUCTION 


This chapter deals with construction in the engineering, public utility 
and transportation fields, as well as in buildings, whether such construction 
was undertaken by private enterprise or under public programs by Domin- 
ion or Provincial Governments or local authorities. During the last few 
years governmental building has constituted an especially important part in 
the Dominion’s construction program, much of such work being in connec- 
tion with the unemployment relief plans of the various public authorities. 
However, during 1934 and 1935 there were evidences of distinct recovery 
in private and commercial construction, stimulated by government assist- 
ance to the building industries, as well as by the general revival. 


Running Concrete Lining in a Tunnel.—This tunnel, part of the hydro-elec- 
tric power development of the Liévre river, P.Q., is 28 ft. inside diameter 
and over a mile long. 


Courtesy, The Foundation Company of Canada. 


During 1935, there were two developments of importance in connec- 
tion with the construction industries, v2z., the passage of legislation by the 
Dominion Parliament to assist in the construction of dwellings (see p. 103) 
and the institution of an annual census of the construction industries by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, similar to the yearly censuses of the 
manufacturing industries; data collected in the first of these annual sur- 
veys (for the year 1934) are in course of preparation and will cover the 
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entire construction activities in the Dominion. No material is available 
from this source at the time of going to press but preliminary returns are 
expected early in 1936. 

Transportation and Public Utilities——Both steam and _ electric 
railways increased expenditures on maintenance of way and structures and 
equipment in 1934 over 1933, but they were still low compared with 
previous years. For steam railways they amounted to $107,000,000 as 
against $96,000,000 in 1933 and $194,000,000 in 1929, and for electric 
railways the total was $5,376,000 as against $5,068,000 in 1933 and $9,000,000 
in 1929. Expenditures on new lines of steam railways continued to decline, 
the net amount being only $11,000 in 1934, whereas in 1933 the net 
expenditures amounted to $208,000 and averaged close to $30,000,000 for 
the four years, 1928-1931. 


A Mine Shaft Being Put Down Through a Slime-filled Lake, Kirkland Lake 
District, Ont. 
Courtesy, Lake Shore Mines, Limited. 


Expenditures on rural highways have been a large item in the national 
construction bill for the past decade. They reached a peak in 1931 at 
$88,500,000 and were reduced to $40,500,000 in 1933, but in 1934, due to 
the national necessity of providing work for unemployed men, and aided 
by Dominion subsidies for the construction of a trans-Canada highway, 
expenditures on highway construction and maintenance increased to 
$67,000,000. The increase was largely in construction work, which advanced 
from $24,000,000 in 1933 to $46,000,000 in 1934. Some provinces, however, 
still showed reduced expenditures. British Columbia’s construction 
expenditures amounted to only $125,182 and Manitoba’s to only $215,965 
for the year. 


Building Operations.—Expenditures for construction and maintenance 
in connection with transportation and other public utilities have helped to 
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keep up the volume of construction in the past few years, while the govern- 
mental construction projects have been of even greater importance in the 
total amount of construction undertaken; many such projects have, of 
course, been planned for the relief of unemployment. 

The Dominion Housing Act.—Administered by the Finance Départ- 
ment, the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, has a twofold purpose: (1) to assist 
in the revival of the eeneaietien industries and (2) to assist in the im- 
provement of housing conditions where overcrowding and other undesirable 
features exist. The Minister of Finance is empowered to make advances 
and to pay expenses of administering the Act to the extent of $10,000,000. 
The Act provides for loans at 3 p.c. to approved lending institutions 
for re-loan to borrowers (including construction firms), at a rate not 
exceeding 5 p.c., as a first mortgage on the building to be erected. In 
most cases, the loans will be for 80 p.c. of the cost of construction of the 
dwelling or its appraised value, whichever is the lesser; of the loan of 80 
p.c., the lending institution will advance 60 p.c. and the Government 20 
p.c., while the remaining 20 p.c. is to be provided by the borrower. Provi- 
sion is also made for loans of less than 80 p.c., where desired by the bor- 
rower or deemed advisable by the lending institution. Regulations call . 
for the payment of principal and interest at a monthly rate over a period 
of 20 years, but more rapid amortization may be arranged to suit the 
convenience of the borrower. The Act requires sound standards of con- 
struction and contains other clauses safeguarding the mortgage. The con- 
struction of new dwellings—houses, duplexes or apartments—is to be 
assisted by the Act, provisions of which do not apply to the remodelling or 
rehabilitation of existing buildings. 

Lending institutions have been approved in the various provinces, and 
operations in many centres are already underway; however, statistics 
showing transactions under the Act are not yet ready for publication. 

Volume of Construction, 1935.—Data showing the total volume of 
construction work undertaken are difficult to obtain, owing to the wide- 
spread nature of such projects. With a view to obtaining comprehensive 
statistics regarding the construction industries, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, as already stated (p.101),has made arrangements to take a yearly 
census of such projects along the lines of the present annual Census of 
Industry. The first of such inquiries is being made in respect of the year 
1934, but the results of the census are not yet available. The MacLean 
Building Reports, Limited; has for'some years compiled monthly. figures 
showing the value of construction contracts awarded; the totals for the 
latest complete years are as follows: 1934, $125,811,500; 1933, $97, 289 800; 
1932, $132,872,400 and 1931, $315,482,000: The valué of construction ¢én- 
tracts awarded in the first éleven months of 1934 and 1935 are shown below. : 

Since 1920, a record has been maintained in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showing the value of construction represented by the building 
permits taken out in 58 leading Canadian municipalities; until July, 1935, 
the number of centres was 61, but the amalgamation of East Windsor, 
Sandwich and Walkerville with Windsor then reduced the number of co- 
operating cities, without, of course, affécting the comparability of the 
latest statistics with those for past years. During 1934, the value of 
building represented by construction permits granted by the co-operating 
cities was $27,457,524, as compared, with $21,776,496 in 1933, $42,319,397 in 
1932 and $112,222,845 in 1931. These, totals are based on revised ‘state- 
ments furnished..by municipal officials. The-unrevised total for the first 
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eleven months of 1935 was $48,846,688, as compared with $24,326,224 in the 


same period of the preceding year. 


The following table shows the value 


of the building authorized from January to November of 1934 and 1935. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, Eleven Months, 


1934 and 1935 


(MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1935 


Value 
$ 


3,197,000 
31,175, 500 
84,372,600 

1,625, 500 


20,091, 700 
5,391, 500 
4,154, 900 
1,390, 800 
5, 938, 500 

47, 628, 800 
9,718, 500 
3,300, 500 
8,469, 000 
3,512, 800 

27, 186,300 

21,856, 700 

64,325, 00 


155,940, 100 


1934 
Type of Construction 
No. Value 
$ 
Anartmentsiv. cuts datos Grd vase Nie eae Oe eee 165 1,504, 400 
Residences’ visa heey rae pee aes Seat iiae 9,507 27,622,200 
OLAUSs ILESLCCNLLGL tte. ae ee een 9,672 29,126,600 
Churches e583 reine! Non ely ee ee om lesa 197 1, 788, 400 
Public: earageset 255 Ao en oe ome ween ines 518 2,149,500 
Hospitals 22h 205 A eee a poe cae net aan 67 4,956, 900 
Hotelsiandielubsse-54.2 eee ee 353 1,615, 400 
Office: buildingsts ar hee eee ren eee ae 243 3,925, 800 
Public: buildings nee oe a eee 391 5,438, 600 
Schooley sis ee erate ee eater ane 359 6, 106, 900 
StOr es aie ie tees iy We SpA or ee 1,267 3,995,500 
"Theatres ieee be Loa oto trae arate Ce Eee 56 575,400 
Warehouses ss s0ot.. ere ce eee ere eee 379 4,579, 900 
Totals -BuUsinesssar wee ee ae ee ee 8,830 85,182, 800 
Totalssi ndusirials, ene een 693 7,880,600 
Bridges. vO seer poy ee ae teeny. eee 165 5,322, 100 
DamsianGswihanvesie ere ee one eee 105 2,414, 500 
Sewers and watermains ...............0-0eeeeeees 296 3, 703, 900 
Roadsyand streetsen enn ene oe ee 812 23, 892,300 
General engineering. .4.0.5.20.. (o.0:.8.. +s Segoe 452 12,277,000 
Rotals PENGInccringh ee eee 1,830 47,609, 800 
Grand Totals eee Ree | 15,925 | 119,749,300 ! 18,169 


Building Permits, by Cities, Eleven Months, 1934 and 1935 


45,544 


75,595 
66, 520 
1,333, 737 


14,360 
244,303 


24,326,224 


9, 165, 643 


1,540,778 
74,549 
698,519 
10,875 
82,534 
111,135 
101,340 
2,690, 750 
136,165 
631, 844 
136, 675 
895, 043 
665,710 
116,652 
17,094 
66,522 
30,781 


190, 025 
42,884 
3, 728, 880 


20,250 
424,593 


43,846, 688 


City 1934 1935 City 
$ $ 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. 42,500 166,635] St. Thomas, Ont.. 
Halifaxs3N.Ssa0 cee eee 708, 617 1,514,214) Sarnia, Ont........... 
New Glasgow, N.S.... 9, 852 19,305), Sault Ste. Marie,Ont. 
Sydney, N.S.......... 74,992 53,268] Toronto, Ont........ 
Fredericton, N.B...... 42,775 19,125), York and East York 
Moncton, N.B......... 511,398 106,261 Townships, Ont.... 
Saint John, N.B....... 237,920 140, 280)) Welland, Ont......... 
Montreal-Maison- Windsor, Ont.!....... 

neuve, Que.......... 3,928,290 6,688,621) Riverside, Ont....... 
Quebec, Que... 409, 939 2,114,515]| Woodstock, Ont...... 
Shawinigan Falls, Que 129, 285 ,537]| Brandon, Man........ 
Sherbrooke, Que...... 122,510 179,250] St. Boniface, Man.... 
Three Rivers, nae 465,090 52,820] Winnipeg, Man....... 
Westmount, Que....... 685, 233 165,480] Moose Jaw, Sask..... 
Belleville, Ont........ 76, 855 144, 802) Regina, Sask......... 
Brantford, Ont........ 240, 816 256,688) Saskatoon, Sask...... 
Chatham, Ont........ 43, 800 88,041] Calgary, Alta........ 
Fort William, Ont... 615,530 152,000] Edmonton, Alta...... 
GaltSOntiere see 134,946 387,269] Lethbridge, Alta..... 
Guelph, pat ee 105, 723 283 ,949]| Medicine Hat, Alta... 
Hamilton, Ontenns. 681,370 1,829,835) Kamloops, B.C...... 
Kingston, "Ont... 5 138, 198 213,634]| Nanaimo, B.C....... 
Kitchener, Ont, eee: 230,309 | - 557,235) New Westminster, 
London, Onti sri 587,480 1823 \75 7a Cee eae 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 125,546 91,022) Prince Rupert, B.C... 
Oshawa, Ont.......... 48,970 124,900!) Vancouver, B.C...... 
Ottawa, Ont.......... 1, 257,325 4,066,890] North Vancouver, 
Owen Sound, Ont...... 23,085 , 652 Cra ee ane 
Peterborough, Ont.. 145, 030 192,953], Victoria, B.C........ 
Port Arthur, Ont...... 94,617 162,921 
Stratford, Ont PES BA 52,550 45,502 Totals—s8 Cities. . 
St. Catharines, Ont 257,061 233 , 264 


’ 


ae East Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville, amalgamated with Windsor from as July 
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These 58 cities had, in 1931, about 36 p.c. of the population of Canada; 
in 1934, the latest complete year, their building permits had a value equal 
to nearly 22 p.c. of the total contracts awarded according to MacLean 
Building Reports, Ltd.; in the first eleven months of 1935, the building 
authorizations in the co-operating cities constituted 28-1 p.c. of the value 
of the contracts awarded during the same period. Official summary 
figures of building permits and closely related indexes in the building 
industry are given below for the years 1929-35 

The index numbers of wages and prices of materials show the 
fluctuations in building costs over the period. During 1935, the wages 
index showed an increase of 3 p.c., standing at 159°8, as compared 
with 154-8 in the preceding year. The index number of wholesale costs of 
building materials was fairly stable; during the first eleven months of 1935 
this averaged 82-1, while in the twelve months of 1934 it averaged 83:0. 


Building Permits and Indexes of Factors in the Construction 
Industry, 1929-35 


; 
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Index Numbers 


Average Index of Employment 
Value N aes ¢ Numbers of N ee ¢ | , as Reported 
of Val anes Wholesale War ie by Employers 
Year Building Pa ae Prices th aldis in the 
Permits fone c of Building Tr ae S| Construction 
Issued (1926— 100) Materials (1913 = 100) Industries (aver- 
‘gs (1926=100) 7, age, calendar 
year 1926=100) 
$ 
LOD ON mary min aire tts te 234,944,549 150-2 99-0 197-5 129-7 
TOS OS ice tiene oe 166,379,325 106-4 90-8 203 -2 129-8 
LOSI eae nae 112,222,845 71-8 81-9 195-7 131-4 
OS DRE Amere sabe wae ee 42,319,397 26-7 77-2 178-2 86-0 
LOSS eR Nereseii cs co 21,776,496 13-9 78°3 158-0 74-6 
OS Aiseh Se piss ak, x 27,457,524 17-6 83-0 154-8 109-3 
LO SD irr been fi 43,846, 688 30°3 82-1 159 - 82 98-0 


1The 1935 figures are for the eleven months to Nov. 30, those for the other years are 
complete. 2Preliminary figure. 


The Quebec Bridge. 


CHAPTER XII 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Railways.—The distance across Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans is approximately 3,500 miles and three transcontinental 
railways stretch from coast to coast. These, with numerous branch lines, 
give Canada a railway mileage per capita second only to Australia among 
the nations of the world. 


The peaceful rivalry between the steam railway and road transportation is 
suggested by this view of the Field to Golden highway where it parallels 
the C.P.R. track near Mount Chancellor, B.C. 


Courtesy, Department of the Interior. 


In 1922 the Government amalgamated the Intercolonial, Transcon- 
tinental, and other roads with the Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific, which it had been obliged to take over, due 
to failure under private operation, and placed the whole under one 
Board. In 1934 this great system’controlled 23,735 miles of railway, being 
the largest single system in North America. Side by side is the Canadian 
Pacific with its 16,986 miles of road (exclusive of 70 miles in Canada 
and 3,883 miles in the United States which it controls) and its subsidiary 
steamship lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Canadian Pacific, 
operating in a northern latitude, forms, with its auxiliary’ steamship 
services, a comparatively short route from Europe to the Far Hast.’ 

Canada has elaborate machinery for the government control of trans- 
portation in the Board of Railway Commissioners, first organized in 1904, 
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which took over the functions of the Railway Committee of the Privy 
Council as a rate-controlling body. The Commission has jurisdiction also 
in matters relating to the location, construction and general operation of 
railways. ‘ 


Conditions in 1984 and 1935—Canada’s railway situation in 1934 may 
be summed up as follows: a popuiation of 10,824,000 was served with a 
total of 42,270 miles of single track, and an additional 14,249 miles of 
second and third main track, industrial track, yard and sidings. The 
single track mileage in Ontario was 10,842, Saskatchewan had 8,368 miles, 
Alberta 5,696, Quebec 4,858, Manitoba 4,459, British Columbia 4,028 and 
the Maritime Provinces 3,622. The investment in Canadian railways was 
approximately $3,379,233,796 and the gross earnings were $300,837,816. The 
number of employees was 127,326 and the wages bill $163,336,635. The 
Canadian railways carried 20,530,718 passengers and 68,036,505 tons of 
freight during the year and used about 24 p.c. of all the coal consumed in 
Canada. The railways are supplemented by efficient and adequate marine 
services, modern hotels in the chief cities from coast to coast, and no less 
than 42,012 miles of telegraphs which are under their control and operated 
directly by them. 

The turning point for the railways was reached towards the close of 
1933 and each month in 1934 showed larger revenues earned than in the 
previous year and the total for the year was 13 p.c. greater. The same 
continuous increase was not carried into 1935 but the increases were greater 
than the decreases and at the end of August the total was slightly above the 
1934 revenues for the corresponding period and well above those of 1933 
and 1932. The number of cars of revenue freight loaded on the railways 
during the first nine and a half months of 1935 also did not show any 
marked improvement over the 1934 loadings, at the middle of October 
being only 1-6 p.c. above the 1934 loadings. In this connection, however, 
freight traffic taken from the railways by motor vehicles should be taken 
into consideration (see pp. 110-11). : ir 

The railway gross operating revenues and revenue car loadings, by 
months, for 1933, 1934 and 1935 (so far as available) are shown below. 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1933-35 
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Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Operating Revenues Car Loadings 
1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 
No. No. No. 
$000 $000 $000 000 000 000 
NV AMUATV Tsar's tole tas ed ew eas 17, 643 21,010 20,953 134 176 182 
HIGSDY MARYS we. hrcaiee ins «ois vs 16,788 20,627 21,579 133 164 180 
CG. Serene torn, Cranes eh Gece 20, 612 24,657 23, 847 157 190 187 
1 Aso 8 Ue aire eRe! ies eee 19,530 23,395 24,482 138 177 185 
AN WS ae ROS A oe eee 21,447 26, 069 24,529 161 194 188 
Rios eaten Manton ae tne, 24,310 24,436 24,049 176 193 186 
DAT remventin «hdd. ce hohe. oareractctatt eee 23,713 25,206 26, 187 163 188 195 
DANAUS GeO NY RN rhe arse Mort ccd be 23,730 25,201 25,520 186 205 197 
Op Lombehahin een Cute nae 25, 872 27,605 29,585 202 212 221 
ROGLG Der net hci rece ttle k 27,239 29,151 —- 222 243 251 
ING VOMNOL oe net nas sels cartels obec a) 24,176 25,702 — 201 213 214 
IDEGOIM DOr iar Hiideece it sce e 22,749 24,778 — 158 172 — 


Canals.—Canals were the earliest large transportation works in 
Canada. One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. at Sault Ste. Marie which was destroyed by United States 
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troops in 1814. Another was built at the Lachine rapids in the St. Law- 
rence above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland Canal in 1829 
to overcome the obstacle of Niagara falls. The Rideau Canal (military in 
primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System and the Chambly Canal 
followed. ‘To-day there are seven canal systems under the Dominion 
Government, namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from 
Montreal to the International Boundary near lake Champlain, (3) from 
Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to 
lake Huron, (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton, 
and (7) from Winnipeg on the Red river to lake Winnipeg. The total 
length of the waterways comprised in these systems is about 1,594 statute 
miles. Among projected canals 

the most important are those 
connected with the deepening 
of the St. Lawrence waterway. 


A Great Lakes Oil Tanker at a Toronto Refinery. Inset: Tanker making 
her way through the locks of the St. Lawrence canal system. 
Courtesy, McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited. 


The Welland Ship Canal—With the opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal, the traffic through that waterway has increased from 6,100,000 
tons for 1930, to 7,300,000 tons for 1931, to 8,500,000 tons in 1932, to 
9,194,130 in 1933 and to 9,280,452 in 1934. Although opened for traffic 
in April, 1930, the allowable draught was only 18 feet. This, however, was 
increased to 20 feet in April, 1932. The canal has 30 feet of water in 
the locks and 25 feet in the stretches between locks which may be readily 
increased to 30 feet by dredging. The time of transit for the 27-7 miles 
has been reduced from about 16 hours for the old canal to about 74 hours 
and the number of locks reduced from 26 to 8. The locks are 80 feet wide 
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and 859 feet between inner gates and the minimum width of the canal at 
the bottom is 200 feet. The lift of seven locks ranges from 43 feet 8 
inches to 47 feet 103 inches while that of the guard lock varies with the 
lake levels, the total difference in elevation between lake Erie and lake 
Ontario being about 327 feet. 


Electric Railways.—There were horse-car systems in Montreal and 
Toronto as early as 1861, but the first electric street railway (at St. 
Catharines, Ont.), dates only from 1887, followed by the Vancouver Street 
Railway in 1890, the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891 and the electrification 
of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. They are to-day, of 
course, common to practically all the cities of Canada, while suburban 
and inter-urban electric lines have been extended. 

Owing to the competition of the automobile, passenger traffic has 
decreased seriously in recent years, so that in 1933 the traffic was less 
than three-quarters of that in 1920. An improvement was shown in 1934 
and traffic increased by 1-67 p.c. over 1933 although some systems still 
showed decreases. The forty systems operating in 1934 reported 1,850 
miles of track, an investment of $224,398,598, gross earnings of $40,048 136, 
a pay roll of $18,546,750 and a total of 595,142,903 passengers carried. 

Express Companies.—Express service has been defined as “an ex- 
pedited freight service on passenger trains”. There are now four systems 
in operation with a capital somewhat over $6,200,000, operating on 62,495 
miles of steam and electric railways, boat lines and stage routes, and 
with gross receipts of $16,206,171. Money orders and travellers’ cheques 
to the amount of $50,234,896 were issued during 1934. 


Roads and Highways.—Quite as fundamental as railways and water- 
ways, especially in these days of extensive motor traffic, is a good road 
system and in this regard Canada has not been backward. A rapidly 
Increasing tourist traffic which brought into the trade channels of the 
nation an estimated sum of around $86,259,000 in 1934 has naturally 
stimulated first class road construction and Dominion and _ provincial 
engineers are devoting a great deal of thought and attention to the 
construction, maintenance and care of highways. (See also p. 102.) In 
1934, Dominion, provincial, and municipal* expenditures on the improve- 
ment and maintenance of rural roads amounted to $60,556,652, and 
another $6,469,608 was spent on bridges and ferries. Construction expendi- 
tures increased by $22,289,716 or 93 p.c. 


*This does not include municipal expenditures on other than provincially subsidized roads. 
Mileage Open for Traffic, Jan. 1, 1935, and Expenditures 


on Highways, 1934 
2nd ee ee le i ee eee 


Class of Highway Mileage Expenditure! $ 
Unimproved: earth. -.44-44.. 2. see. 142,981 | For construction................. 46,144,295 
Improved earthen nee ee. 172, 646 
Gravel eae eee ne as ck 84,948 | For maintenance....:............ 19,014,588 
Waterbound macadam.............. 1,655 
Bituminous macadam............... 3,214 | Plant and general................ 1,867,377 
Bituminous concrete................. 1,821 

moment CONCretG. uh een ee 1,906 
Phere eee. ean fim tN, ore 8 
Total esc. isd. feces 409,269 otal cic Ieee ae: 67,026, 260 


1Including bridges and ferries. 
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‘ Motor Vehicles.—the motor vehicle has been the raison d’étre of the 
highway development and has inereased in numbers at a very rapid rate. 
Both private and public passenger and freight motor vehicles have taken 
an ‘increasing amount of passenger and freight traffic from the railways. 
Several of the smaller electric railways have had to cease operations 
entirely and others have abandoned certain lines where the traffic had 


Transportation in the 
Canadian North. — 
The motor truck has 
proved a boon in the 
development of 
northern Canada. 
The efficiency of the 
modern motor truck 
and its ability to 
stand up under most 
difficult conditions is 
a tribute to the 
automobile engineer- 
ing industry. The 
upper picture shows 
a truck at work on a slag heap at a mine in Timmins, Ontario; the lower 
illustration shows road-construction operations at Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 


Courtesy, General Motors of Canada, Limited, Oshawa. 
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declined until operation was unprofitable. The passenger traffic on the 
steam railways has shown no increase during the past ten years despite 
increases in population, and, in the present depression, has decreased at 
an alarming rate. In the past few years motor trucks have been carrying 
enormous quantities of freight, including lumber, hay, and similar com- 
modities, which five years ago were considered safe from the encroach- 
ment of the motor truck. Furthermore, the automobile in recent years 
has seriously reduced the street and Se electric railway traffic for, 
despite the increase in population, the number of passengers has decreased 
to less than the 1920 traffic. 


Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 
Calendar Years 1920, 1925 and 1930-34 


0x0$3u3uoeoeReONN0ww—a——0—0=#_?00—0=—@aoOo9mN"aDaOD9nananananananaa93”3a9aa9nman9S9n9aan3SS eee ooo 
Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que.*{: Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 


—_—_————o——O OOOO |S OO CS |  ] O_O 


1920.... 1,418} 12,450) 11,121) 41,562) 177,561}. 38,257] 60,325] 38,015} 28,000] 408,790 
1925....| 2,947] 22,745) 18,863} 97,418] 342,174) 50,884] 77,940] 54,538| 56,427| 724.048 
1950.25, 7,376) 43,029) 34,699! 178,548] 562,506) 78,850) 127,193] 101,119] 98,938] 1,232,489 
1931....) 7,744) 43,758} 33,627) 177,485) 562,216] 75,210] 107,830) 94,642] 97,932] 1,200,668 
1932....} 6,982} 41,013] 28,041] 165,730] 531,597|. 70,840] 91,275] 86,781] 91,042 1,113,583 
1933... 6,940} 40,648) 26,867 160, 012) 520,353} 68,590} 84,944] 86,041] 88,554} 1,083,178 


1934... 7,206] 41,932) 29,094) 165,526) 542,245) 70,430) 91,461] 89,369] 92,021] 1,129,532 
1The figures include vehicles in the Yukon Territory. 


Untortunntely. the increased use of motor te has increased the 
number of fatalities due to motor vehicle accidents, not only in the cities 
and towns but also on the highways. In 1926, 606 persons were killed 
in motor vehicle accidents and in 1929 the Peabo had more than doubled, 
being 1,300. In 1930 there was a reduction to 1,290, in 1931 the mien Ber 
was 1,316, in 1932 it was reduced to 1,120 and in 1933 to 955. 

The annual revenue: to the provinces from registration of motor 
vehicles was $21, 567,830 in 1934, which was an increase of $991,438 over 
1933. From. gasolene taxes, the revenue amounted to $29,054,853. Prince 
Edward Island raised the’ gasolene tax to 8 cents per gallon in April, 1933. 
Nova Scotia and New: Brunswick did likewise in May and April, 1934. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta increased their rates to 7 cents in April, 1935. 
Manitoba and British Columbia collect 7 cents and Quebec and Ontario 
6 cents per gallon. 


Air Navigation.—The relatively recent invention of the aeroplane is 
now of economic importance in the transportation of passengers and 
supplies to remote mining areas, etc. The mileage flown by aircraft 
increased from 185,000 in 1922 to 6,497,637 in 1934, when 105,306 passengers, 
14,441,179 pounds of freight, and 625,040 pounds of mail were carried. 

The aeroplane has proved a boon to Canada in developing her mining, 
forest, ‘fishery, water-power and other resources: By shortening. the 
immense distances which characterize the country and by facilitating the 
rapid exploration of northern areas, the heavier-than-air machine has 
found a permanent place in the administrative field. Aerial forest fire 
patrols are now carried on over large parts of almost every province ; 
fishery patrols by aeroplane Ee territorial waters and, enforce fishing 
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regulations; and by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, 
preliminary surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods, 
are now rapidly made over large tracts of difficult and little known country. 
For details regarding the air mail service see p. 119. 


The Ottawa 
Air Station 
at Rockcliffe 
Park, Ont. 


Trenton Air 
Station, 
Trenton, Ont. 


Cormorant 
Lake Air 
Station in 
Manitoba. 


Air Navigation Construction work on air stations across Canada has been 
pushed forward during recent years, partly as a Government unemploy- 


ment relief measure. 
Royal Canadian Air Force Photograph. 
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PROGRESS OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN CANADA 


Progress of Aerial 
Photography 
in Canada.—The 
map shows areas 
covered by both 
vertical and ob- 
lique photo- 
graphic opera- 
tions of the Royal 
Canadian Air 
Force to Dee. 31, 
1934: Inset is 
shown a_ typical 
multi - camera 


photographie 


aircraft unit, such as is used for this work, equipped with a standard 
camera. 
Royal Canadian Air Force Photograph. 


Shipping.—The tonnage of sea-going and inland international vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports showed an almost continuous 
. Increase up to 1914; and again during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920 
to 1929. The effects of the depression, however, are evident here also and, 
for 1935, the total tonnage of 86,434,819 was 8 p.c. less than the peak 
reached in 1929. The tonnage of coasting vessels has also grown, increasing 
from 10 million tons in 1876 (the first data compiled) to 86,000,000 tons 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 

The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836 of 652,613 tons. Subsequently there was a fairly steady increase in the 
number of vessels to 8,573 in 1919, followed by a decrease to 7,482 in 
1921; since 1921 there has been an increase to 8,877 representing 1,395,652 
tons in 1934. 

7624—8 
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Pe a em a SS 


In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada especially 
in the Maritime Provinces; the vessels built were mostly wooden sailing 
vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat greatly affected the industry 
in Canada, and there was a more or less steady decline in the number 
of vessels built and registered each year from 1885 to 1914. The War 
stimulated shipbuilding and there was a temporary activity assisted by 
the marine program of the Dominion Government. According to the 
figures published by the Department of Marine, the number of vessejs 
built and registered in Canada in 1934 was 181 of 5,670 tons gross. Of this 
number three steam and six motor vessels were built of steel, the remainder 
being wooden vessels, powered as follows: sail 21; steam 1; motor 150. 


Safeguards to Navigation—A group of gas buoys at the Sorel shipyards 
ready to lay along the channel route of the St. Lawrence river. Inset: 
A large gas buoy being transported to its position. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The value of production in the shipbuilding industry in 1933, as collected 
by the Census of Industry, was $4,521,867, of which only $676,469 was for 
vessels built or under construction, while $2,860,763 was for repairs and 
custom work and $984,635 for other products, including aeroplanes, boilers, 
engines, structural steel, etc. 
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Telegraphs.—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-47 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara. In 1847 also 
the Montreal Telegraph Co. was organized and a line built from Quebec 
to Toronto. Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought eventually under 
the single control of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co., which 
remained alone in the field until the building of the Canadian Pacific 
railway and the Canadian Government telegraph lines. In 1934, there were 
366,706 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, handling 10,526,496 messages, 
and the gross revenue was $9,972,627. In addition, six transoceanic 
cables have termini in Canada, five on the Atlantic and one on the 
Pacific, and handle 5-6 million cablegrams annually. There are also 30 
radio stations open for commercial traffic, mostly government owned but 
operated in part by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., in addition 
to stations operated in connection with shipping or private commercial 
stations operated by canneries, logging companies, etc. The number of 
wireless messages handled is increasing and is now over 300,000 a year. 


Telephones.—The telephone was invented in Canada, and the first 
talk was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between Brantford and 
Paris, a distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. Telephone development 
in Canada, however, dates only from 1880. In 1883 there were only 4,400 
rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges, and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of 
long-distance wire. In 1933 the number of telephones was 1,192,330 
with a wire mileage of 5,134,871, the investment being $330,490,876. In 
the three Prairie Provinces there are well-organized government systems. 
Next to the railways the telephone companies are probably the largest 
annual investors in new plant and construction in the Dominion. Canada 
has more telephones per capita than any other country except the United 
States. 


National Radio.—Considerable extensions were made during the 
year 1935 in the service of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. 
In the late summer the Commission was able to extend the period of its 
network operation from 44 hours to over 6 hours a day, with additional 
hours on Sunday. In consequence, the CRBC networks are now in operation 
between the hours of 5.30 p.m. in Eastern Canada and 1.30 a.m. on the 
Pacific coast. This enlargement in the operations of the Commission was 
made possible by the action of Parliament in increasing the annual 
appropriation for the service from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000. The increase 
was provided during the Parliamentary session of 1935. The extension of 
the Commission’s time on the air naturally necessitated a considerable 
increase in program production, and the program production work at 
the various centres throughout the country was enlarged accordingly. 
Greater employment is now being given to Canadian radio talent through- 
out the country and the Commission has been in the process of developing 
new artists. The program exchange arrangement with United States 
broadcasting systems has been extended, and the Commission has also 
presented daily rebroadcasts of programs from Great Britain. The exten- 
sion of the service has had the effect of making Canada more self- 
sustaining in the matter of its radio entertainment. The best of United 
States’ programs now heard in this country are brought to the Commission’s 
networks directly under the international program exchange system while 
British programs, formerly available only to users of short-wave receivers, 
are now being heard on the standard broadcasting band. 

7624—84 
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In addition, the Commission has succeeded in filling gaps in its. 
coast-to-coast coverage by adding a number of stations to its networks. 
Notable in this connection has been the extension of the service to 
Western Ontario through the erection and operation of a Commission- 
owned station at Windsor, CRCW. 
Previously, a large part of the 
southern peninsula could not hear 
Commission programs as no sta- 
tion of sufficient power was avail- 
able for the networks. The erec- 
tion of this 1,000 watt station at 
Windsor has also enabled the pro- 
gram department of the Com- 


es 


These pictures show special equipment established by the Canadian Radio 
Broadeasting Commission for providing Canadians with broadcast pro- 
grams from overseas. The building shown houses a special high-power 
short-wave receiving station at Ottawa which will be able to pick up 
short-wave programs from Great Britain and other overseas countries. 
The station is designed to eliminate “fading”, the principal difficulty 
experienced by operators of ordinary short-wave receivers. The pro- 
grams as they are received will be transmitted by wire to the Ottawa 
studios of the commission and transcribed for the network by means 
of the blattnerphone equipment. This equipment makes the transcrip- 
tion by magnetic process, a mile-long thin steel] tape having the program 
impressed upon it as it passes between magnetic poles. The program is 
reproduced as the tape passes between another set of magnetic poles. 
The Radio Commission has the only equipment of this kind in North 
America but similar equipment is used extensively by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation in Great Britain. It is expected that overseas 
programs will become a regular feature of the Commission’s service. 

Courtesy, Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. 
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mission to introduce Western Ontario talent, some of it of first-class 
quality, to other parts of the country. Large gaps in northern Ontario 
have been filled by the erection of commercial stations at Sudbury and 
Kirkland Lake which have been added to the Commission’s networks. 
The absence of the national service from these areas had previously 
been a source of keen public disappointment. 

An important development in the national system during the year 
was the establishment of a powerful short-wave receiving station at Ottawa 
for the reception of overseas programs. The nature of its construction and 
its specially designed equipment have the effect of overcoming difficulties 
commonly encountered in ordinary short-wave reception. At this station 
“fading”, a manifestation common in ordinary short-wave reception, is 
largely overcome. ‘The antenna systems, installed on two sets of four 
poles, are directionally placed to tap most effectively the route travelled by 
short waves from Great Britain and the European continent. Reception 
interference from local causes, such as ignition systems on automobiles, 
weather conditions in the vicinity of the receiving apparatus, etc., are com- 
bated by the isolation of the station, the choice of site, and by insulation 
of the lead-in wires from the antenna systems. As programs from overseas 
are picked up at this station they are transmitted by wire to the studios in 
Ottawa and either placed on the networks immediately or recorded by 
the Commission’s special blattnerphone equipment for rebroadcasting 
later. The addition of these overseas programs to the Commission’s daily 
service implements one of the original purposes of the national system, 
which was that of effecting a regular exchange of radio entertainment 
between Canada and other countries. 

One of the efforts of the Commission during the year was to improve 
the quality of Canadian announcing. Auditions for new talent also have 
taken place at frequent intervals at the various program production centres. 
A number of Canadian artists hitherto little known have received interna- 
tional recognition during the year in consequence of the national broad- 
casting service. The Commission has attempted to increase the production 
of programs of distinctive Canadian character. Important events in the 
history of Canada have been dramatized by Commission directors and 
artists. This policy was enlarged for the fall and winter program 
schedule. The technique of broadcast acting is being stressed. Special] 
care is being exercised in the selection of subjects for short talks and 
addresses and in the choice of speakers to deliver them. 

The Commission again participated in the Empire Christmas Day 
broadcast originated by the British Broadcasting Corporation. Typical 
Canadian Christmas Day scenes were dramatized and transmitted to the 
BBC and sent around the world. Broadcasts of world events of general 
interest were brought to Canadian listeners. 

The “Northern Messenger Service”. a weekly broadcast by long-wave 
and short-wave of personal messages and a weekly news summary especially 
for Canadians stationed in the Far North, was found to be greatly 
appreciated. Reports from the Arctic regions indicated that about 75 or 
80 p.c. of the messages broadcast were received by those for whom they 
were intended. This service commences early in November and continues 
until the spring. 

The Post Office.—The Post Office is under the direction of a special 
Department, the Dominion being divided into fifteen districts which 
in their entirety embrace a territory more extensive than that served 
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by any other system in the world except those of the United States and 
Russia. Rural mail delivery dates from 1908. The number of post offices 
has increased from about 3,470 in 1867 to over 12,000 in 1935, the postal 
revenue in 1935 being approximately $37,577,000. The Post Office Depart- 
ment issued money orders payable in Canada to the amount of $108,000,000 
in 1935, and payable in other countries to the value of about $6,850,000. 
In addition, postal notes to the value of $10,250,000 were issued in 1935. 
During the War, the domestic letter rate was increased to 3 cents per ounce, 
but was reduced to 2 cents as from July 1, 1926. Similarly, the 2 cent 
(Imperial penny postage) rate to Great Britain and other parts of the 
Empire, established at the time of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
instead of the older 5-cent rate, was advanced to 3 cents and then to 4 
cents in the war period, but was reduced to 8 cents in 1926, and to 2 cents 
as from Dec. 25, 1928. In May, 1929, the 2-cent letter rate was 
applied to France and on Christmas Day, 1929, to correspondence for the 
countries of South America. On July i, 1930, the rate of letter postage for 
all other countries was reduced to 5 cents for the first ounce and 3 cents 
for each additional ounce. On July 1, 193i, the letter rate of postage for 
Canada, Great Britain, the British Empire, France, the United States, and 
all other places in North and South America, was increased to 3 cents 
for the first ounce and 2 cents for each additional ounce. 


The Post Office—Air mail being loaded at Montreal. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1934 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3-36. This is remarkable when 
it is considered that rates of postage have decreased during this period. 
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Official air mail service was inaugurated in October, 1927. In the 
first year of operation, 1927-28, the mileage flown was 9,538 and the weight 
of mail carried, 38,484 lb.; during 1930-31, 1,747,950. miles were flown and 
506,503 lb. of mail carried; during 1931-32, 1,229,021 miles were flown and 
443,501 Ib. of mail carried; during 1932-33, 432,378 miles were flown and 
454,303 Ib. of mail carried; during 1933-34, 513,690 miles were flown and 
592,758 Ib. of mail carried, while during the twelve-month period ended 
Mar. 31, 1935, the figures were 567,970 miles and 691,767 lb. respectively. 

The development of gold mining has brought about the establishment 
of air mail services to outlying points in Canada, principally to the districts 
surrounding Siscoe* in the province of Quebec; those of Red Lake, Narrow 
Lake, Goldpines, Jackson Maniont in Ontario; Wadhope, Bissett in 
Manitoba; Lac la Ronge, Ile a la Crosse§ in Saskatchewan; and Cameron 
Bay in the Great Bear Lake section of the Northwest Territories. 

In addition to the above, there are many air mail services to remote 
and otherwise almost inaccessible areas, the most important of which is 
that between Fort McMurray, Alta., and Aklavik, N.W.T., a distance 
of approximately 1,500 miles. Others serve Coppermine on Coronation 
gulf; Fond du Lac on lake Athabaska; Atlin and Telegraph Creek in 
northern British Columbia; Berens River on lake Winnipeg; also Norway 
House and Cross Lake in Manitoba. 

During the winter season Pelee island is served by air from Leamington, 
Ont.; remote settlements along the north shore of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence from Quebec; the Magdalen islands from Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

During the season of open navigation air mail service between Mont- 
real and Rimouski is operated to connect with the principal transatlantic 
steamers. 

Although inter-city air mail services were seriously curtailed a few 
years ago, there are at present in operation the international services 
between Montreal and Albany and between Winnipeg and Pembina 
as well as those services between Moncton and Charlottetown and Van- 
couver and Victoria. 

Gold production in Canada has undoubtedly been greatly stimulated 
by the efficiency of the postal service rendered and this, in turn, has 
assisted materially in the development of first class air transportation 
facilities, making the shipment of mining equipment and personnel a rela- 
tively simple matter. 

The creation of a chain of landing fields across the Maritime Provinces, 
northern Ontario and British Columbia may be taken as indicative of the 
establishment of inter-city air mail services on a comprehensive scale in 
the not too distant future. 


*Val d’Or, Bourlamaque, Kewagama and Ro yn. tCasummit Lake and Pickle Crow 
tBeresford Lake, Diana and God’s Lake. §Goldfields. 
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INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—STOCK MARKETS— 
COMMODITY PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade in Canada is of primary importance among economic 
activities. The home consumption of goods and services by a population 
of 10,800,000 requires a greater expenditure of economic activity than that 
required for the prosecution of external trade. Internal trade includes 
the transportation and distribution of goods within the country through 
the medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and _ retail 
stores, and other agencies. It includes all professional services such as 
those carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance 
companies, and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not pro- 
ductive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 

Historically, Canadian internal trade developed as a result of the fur 
trade, fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by Europeans in 
exchange for their products. This trade spread until it covered the whole 
area of the Dominion, forming the framework into which the economic 
activities of the nation were gradually built. Lumber, fisheries, agricul- 
tural, mineral and other resources were gradually exploited. As popula- 
tion grew local manufacturing industries supplanted certain imports. 
Diverse resources in various parts of the country led to a vast exchange 
of products, and growing wealth to increasing abundance of services. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in 1933 the grand total 
value of the activities of those occupied in production of all kinds as 
estimated under the heading National Income on p. 39, was $3,189,000,000, 
while the money value of exports of Canadian produce was $531,749,179. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
which have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


The distribution of goods and services, to meet the demands of con- 
sumers requires many types of establishments which employ hundreds of 
thousands of persons and use many millions of dollars of capital. The 
1931 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments showed that in 
1930 there were 125,000 retail stores in Canada with sales amounting to 
$2,756,000,000. Including proprietors receiving a fixed salary, there were 
about 300,000 persons on the payrolls of these stores and approximately 
$300,000,000 paid out to them in salaries and wages during the year. The 
capital invested in these retail stores amounted to $1,200,000,000. 


Wholesale Trade.—The supplying of goods for the retail trade 
requires a complex organization, made up of many types of wholesale 
establishments. The census of wholesale business showed that there were 
more than 5,000 wholesale houses in Canada with sales amounting to 
slightly more than one billion dollars and 8,000 other types of wholesalers 
handling sales and orders to the value of two billion dollars. The capita] 
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invested in both types of wholesale establishments was valued at $759,- 
000,000. Ninety thousand persons found employment in wholesale estab- 
lishments and their earnings totalled $146,000,000. 


INDEX 

NUMBERS 
MONTHLY INDEXES OF 

CHAIN AND DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


100 (1930=100) 


60 yea i va 
i 


ay eal 


1932 GS a 1934 1935 


Indexes of Sales of Retail and Wholesale Establishments, by Provinces, 


1930-34 
Retail Stores Wholesale Establishments! 
Province |— - a -_———— 
1930 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Papel 100-0 | 83-8 67-2 64-4 70-1 
IND Sie copa 100-0 | 90:3 74:5 68-8 76-7 \ 100-0 85-6 70-3 67-9 77-0 
IN: Bae ee ae 100-0 | 85-0 67-5 61-9 68-6 
Quechee 100-0 | 86-4 71-4 64-7 §8-6 100-0 83-7 69-4 65-9 74:7 
Ont 100-0 | 86-4 71-5 66-9 74-2 100-0 84-4 70-9 §8-9 79-4 
Ma nese 100-0 | 81-4 69-2 64-1 68-7 
Sask 100-0 | 70-8} 59-2 54-5 59-0 100-0 73-0 65-2 60-6 67-7 
Ae Soba meee 100-0 | 76-5 65-3 61-4 68-2 
B.C ee 100-0 | 83-5 65-5 62-2 69-0 100-0 81-9 64-8 63-5 71-6 
Y.&N.W.T.|} 100-0] 90-5 68-3 54-9 64-9 - - - - - 
Canada..| 160-0 | 84-2 69-5 64-4 70-5 100-0 81-6 68-7 65-7 74-7 


1 Regular wholesale houses. For a full description of the index see the report ‘‘Wholesale 
Trade in Canada, 1930-33’', obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


The trend in sales of retail stores and regular wholesale houses by 
provinces for the period 1930 to 1934 is shown above. No allowances 
have been made in the indexes for changes in retail and wholesale prices 
during the period. While the decline in retail trade from 1930 to 1933 
was 35°6 p.c. (34°3 p.c. in wholesale trade) some kinds of business had 
much heavier losses than others. How much of the decrease was due to the 
decline in prices and how much to a reduction in physical volume of tr ade, 
it is not possible to say. Among retail stores the food and general mer- 
chandise groups suffered the least loss in dollar sales between 1930 and 
1933, while the largest declines occurred with establishments specializing 
in building materials and furniture and household goods. Similar differ- 
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ences will be found among wholesale trades. The reports on retail and 
wholesale trade for the year 1934 indicate that those lines of trade which 
had the largest losses during the depression had the largest increases in 
sales in 1934 compared with 1933. 


Chain Stores.—In recent years, great changes have taken place in 
the distribution of goods. The chain store has been doing a large and 
growing proportion of the work of retailing merchandise. The survey of 
chain stores, made in connection with the Census of Merchandising, shows 
that chain stores (other than department store chains) do about 18 p.. 
of the total retail business of the Dominion. The trend in chain store 
business in Canada from 1930 to 1934 is shown by the following figures:— 


eee SS eee 
——————_——————— SSS 


Number of 
Number ; Value 
Calender Year : Chain 
of Chains Stores of Sales 
; $ 

1 OO eee rca d as Mencia aloe cee eee aerted nis oper’ sletereneVoke 518 8,097 487,336,000 
1) Ie eric betey RRR eet eA re pa ncn Gltamh Beamer Ono HOE 506 8,188 434, 199, 700 
LORD re See chee ch ee ae ry Se len ie ata Seal ahs tsdcat al ata venouctoge 486 8,066 360, 806, 200 
11 ee rel etn At WERT Ey eM eo hs Do 8 on eee CAT 461 7,900 328,902,600 
OSS eae i tiaace bie eae eee aa alle loath totayerateriar 445 7,804 348, 384, 200 


Retail Services.—More than 40,000 establishments are engaged in 
supplying services of various kinds to the Canadian public. The provi- 
gion of amusements and domestic and personal services forms the chief 
business of the service groups. In 1930, $249,000,000 were spent by con- 
gsumers in such establishments which provided employment for 64,000 
persons. 


Internal Freight Movements 


Freight Originated and Freight Terminated for Nine Months 
ended Sept. 30, 1935 


es eSaOa“h"—0—»=Qoq0=®=S=0=0qq0q0qooao> —<—s 


Originated | Received Terminated| Delivered 
Prowi at from Total at to Total 
TOVIIRE Stations Foreign | Originated | Stations Foreign | Terminated 
in Canada | Connections in Canada | Connections 


| 


000 tons 000 tons C000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 
Totais, Nine 


Months, 1934..... 35, 448 13,993 49,351 33,071 15,411 48, 482 
1935 

Prince Ed. Island... 159 — 159 203 2 205 
Nova Scotia........ 4,605 89 4,694 4,019 437 4,456 
New Brunswick..... 1,324 296 1, 620 ie 788 1,960 
Quebecwsea t waesas 5, dol 2,140 7,877 4,641 2,597 7,238 
Ontanio'.. camera 10, 228 10,481 20, 709 14, 453 9, 662 24,115 
Manitoba eee: 2,471 109 2,580 2,459 166 2,624 
Saskatchewan....... 3,716 140 3,856 2,244 230 2,474 
Albertaccs. 2c score oe 4, 606 166 4,772 Ley — 1,757 
British Columbia... 2,766 221 2,987 2,029 1,695 3,724 


Totals, Nine 
Months, 1935..... 35, 612 13, 642 49,254 32,977 15,577 48,554 


ae 


An important indicator of the volume of internal trade is found in 
the reports of revenue freight carried by the railways. In 1934 this revenue 
freight totalled 67,681,499 tons, or an increase of 18-5 p.c. over 1933 
traffic. The returns by provinces throw light on interprovincial trade 
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in Canada. For example, the four western provinces show a net export 
to the eastern provinces of 5,935,161 tons of freight made up largely of 
agricultural and animal products. The eastbound movement of wheat 
alone amounted to 4,806,021 tons and other grains and agricultural products 
brought the total net eastern movement up to 5,772,094 tons. The move- 
ment of animal products going eastward was 246,747 tons. There were 
cross movements of mine products, the net movement eastward of 
221,597 tons consisting mostly of coal. Forest products moved eastward 
to the extent of 213,272 tons and manufactures and miscellaneous freight 
showed a westward movement amounting to 518,549 tons, fish, cement 
lime and plaster and fertilizers being the only commodities listed with a 
net movement eastward. 


Stock Markets 


A subject often classified under the head of finance but akin to internal 
trade, inasmuch as it concerns a great trading market closely linked with 
the business organization of the country, is that of stock markets. The 
principal stock exchanges in Canada are located at Montreal and Toronto, 
though those at other centres such as Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
are increasing in importance. In recent years there has been a huge increase 


Trading Floor 
of the 
Montreal 
Stock Exchange. 


Silver Trading 
Ring, Canadian 
Commodity 
Exchange. 


The Canadian Commodity Exchange, established Oct. 22, 1934, is housed in 
the same building: as the Montreal Stock Exchange. At first the only 
commodity freely traded in was silver: on Oct. 22, 1935, trading facilities 
were extended to butter, cheese and eggs. 

Courtesy, Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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in the volume of business transacted on the stock exchanges, due to the 
widespread participation of the general public in the “bull” market which 
extended from 1924 to 1929. Since 1929, however, trading has fallen away 
considerably, due to heavy losses, business depression and caution on the 
part of the investing public. July, August and September, 1932, sales 
figures showed an advance which, however, proved but temporary. A 
‘more substantial increase both in trading and in prices occurred in the 
‘early summer months of 1933. It reached a peak in July, after which 
trading became gradually less active. During 1934 and 1935, security 
markets have handled a relatively small volume of shares, but the ten- 
dency in prices has been broadly upward. 

The extent of public participation in the stock market is illustrated by 
the table below showing the volume of sales on the Montreal Exchange. 

The record of Canadian common stock prices, extending back to 1914, 
is quite different from that of commodity prices. During the War and in 
the years immediately following, the average level of commodity prices 
advanced to nearly two and one-half times its height in 1914, while common 
stock prices averaged less than two-thirds of 1914 levels during this period. 
Again, during the years 1927 to 1929, the behaviour of these two price 
groups was very different. This time stock prices increased by approxi- 
mately 100 p.c., while commodity prices drifted slowly downward. Both 
commodities and stocks declined subsequent to the latter part of 1929, and 
since.the spring months of 1933 they have both moved irregularly upward. 

From the extreme high of 217-1 registered in September, 1929, a gen- 
eral index of common stock prices dropped sharply at first, and then more 
eradually, until it reached 43-2 in June, 1932. Temporary recovery was 
followed by a secondary decline lasting until March, 1933, when the index 
was 48-9. Since that time, intermittent recovery has persisted as indicated 
by the August, 1935, number of 94-7. 


Numbers of Shares Traded on the Montreal Stock Exchange, by 
Months, January 1932 to November 1935 


ee 


Month 1932 1933 1934 1935 Month 1932 1935 1934 1935 


A ENT rie a 125,989] 201,133] 722,150] 396,788] July....... 283 , 953|1, 852,002} 237,972) 248, 645 
Feb.........| 136,387| 281,197] 681,466] 220,365] Aug........| 544,528} 414,966] 279,144/ 318, 960 
Marche 2..- 180,070 ee 529| 549,182] 288,842|| Sept.......| 506,926] 433,747] 185,206) 273,798 
Aptil sas eeee 187,313 6,726) 444,367] 282,672) Oct........ 206,902) 399,022} 255,545) 352,172 
WER Zope Gace 204, 522)1, 083" 485} 313,343) 350,738) Nov....... 193,093} 370,525} 385,780} 809,693 
DUNG sefeieieres 176, 041}1,570,805| 244,643] 228,433] Dec....... 149,733} 338,570} 317,322 oe 


Security Prices, 1932 to 1935.—The Bureau of Statistics publishes 
several series of index numbers designed to measure the movement of 
security prices in general and of important groups of stocks in particular, 
and constituting an important barometer of business conditions. The table 
below shows the course of the investors’ index number for representative 
months in the years from 1932 to 1935 inclusive. A table of the index 
numbers of mining stocks by months during the same years is also given. 

The post-war peak in mining share prices was reached in October, 
1927, two years prior to the highest levels in utilities and industrial stocks. 
At that time a price index for mining issues touched 143-8, considering 
prices in 1926 as equal to 100-0. It then declined face to an all- 
time low of 46:8 during June, 1932. Subsequent to depreciation of the 
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currency in terms of gold, the mining stock index advanced again to the 
boom levels of 1927, registering 143-3 at the highest point of this movement 
in September, 1934. Subsequently a gradual reaction carried prices down- 
ward as indicated by the August, 1935, number of 115-2. 


Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1933-35 


(1926=100) 
Year and Month Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 
1933 (representative months)— 

SUIN UDELL Vanegas teed oe eran Aa a al 5 ac )fop a Bee eee 67-8 45-9 60-7 52-9 
MEDIC iio tte ort ae teeter tae ke ee Senn a 62-8 39-9 59-1 48-9 
UDC IN VS Meee lon | kai ee cae pal: Rel oe eal 73°4 56-4 107-1 77-4 
Septem bermty.ca.caewr tet ie een sete tian! 74-8 53-5 119-1 81-6 
IMECern here archon ted. canis netle an alt 64-7 47-8 111-4 75-3 

1934 (representative months)— 
TANUATY eee inti) sei oe Shetarstnerae dee eae 71-7 53-5 118-6 81-6 
INEZUEG Ente Ve ee es Reta ora eta A Wak 76-9 50-8 128-5 88-0 
AVIS ccchh Soh ca td AS geet 2 ee a, 72-7 54-5 126-1 87-2 
Septomibenmentey ites meen Sees 74-9 50-1 118-8 83-8 
ID Scentbena en ete et Oe 79-0 47-5 125-6 86-2 
1935 (representative months)— 

NEN eA SU oh BRS eae Bat ee eNO Bey AES 80-1 50-4 129-7 88-6 
MENG) Ode eb he dace ey elie a at age Raia a en aa pe 76-8 45-1 125-6 84-4 
JUNG ae eR eee pee sO eel cure 72-0 45-0 145-2 93-8 
NepleMi pene tne ter ee ict sh eet canoes 


Index Numbers of Twenty-Three Mining Stocks, by Months, 1932-35 


Month 1932 | 1933 1934 | 1935 | Month 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Janeane tae 59-7 | 67-1 | 108-9 | 124-3 || July....:...... 55:6 | 106-9 | 137-2 117-9 
PELs ices oe Sak 57-3 | 75-3 | 114-4 | 124-2 | Aug............] 59-7 | 107-4 | 141-1 115-6 
INGE eee ee 57-8 | 68-4 | 128-1 | 128-2 || Sept........... 60-9 | 113-4 | 1389-2 | 119-1 
TELL, Same. i: Oa SOUL Glad 20) wesc mimOC Usama rte nmer 57-5 | 112-2 | 133-5 118-6 
RAS tee. Pee ers o7 See Sor One L2O eS, L287 ellen O veneer els 2) 60-9 | 109-4 | 125-5 | 125-5 
SUNG rte eee 48- 104-1 | 138-5 (| 123-0) Dec......:..-. 63-1 | 105-1 | 124-9 a 


Prices of Commodities 


Wholesale prices in 1926 were taken as the base of a new index 
number which in subsequent years fell to an average of 97-7 in 1927, 96-4 
in 1928 and 95-6 in 1929. Thereafter in more rapid decline the index 
number receded to an average of 86-6 in 1930 and to 70:4 in December, 
1931. The decline continued almost steadily until February, 1933, when 
the index was below 1913 levels at 63-5. In the next five months it rose 
to 70-5, but had dropped back to 69-0 in December. The average for the 
year at 67-1 was slightly higher than in 1932. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-34! and, 
by Months, 1935 


(1926=100) 
19352— 

DOU ee oe sir ee Ga OM 1923 tsa os tere See OS (OM MaOANUATY Aaah eats 71-4 
LOTE a Tae poe eee A GDB ylLO SE ere die eae ae ae 99-4 Mebruaryccn ce ae 71-9 
OU Siete Pian ttedetee tates COSA CWLOQD. a tomes eee 102-6 WaT Gite nhieu ota 72-0 
LOUG Sete. rk eee eee Sas Net O260 6 2. oa eee eee 1O0SOs | Aprile see ee eee ee 72-5 
KO ee ee ee ee Agee LAS Bh ly LOQTic. Salk dee oe eee 97-7 May Sa ie vecutateres 72-3 
IOUS TE oe cok OF ea ee LOA IQ2B os ce oe eee pnt SSOr el PNA Rules tye | eae essary 71-5 
LO COLE re contre yeti meted TSEC OR MAR ZO Aan ee eee Ob Gri) alee ese knees 71-5 
19203 Sat ee WE ERS Laeniye® 155890 || 1OS0 seis aa ee eee 86-6 AUGCUStecet.:. Semen 71-6 
TOD Oe ie Pee ee UO ON R193 1 ve. 3, cytes eee 72-1 September.......... 72-3 
PE Ae a tek ar gi. Se ie 97S L982 A ee ead Ree ret 66-7 Octobers.).4e.care ee 73-1 

1939 eect. oe eee 67-1 INovemibens: 0. one 72:7 

| LU YO ie ae A ne WR 71-6 Decemiberaassca ~ 


! 236 commodities to 1926, thereafter 502. 2 Preliminary. 
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nada Tie LS Mase ch «Liao sa SC 2 UII ne Sara «Rein nt Ape Kees be oe ee 
During 1934 and 1935 a marked degree of stability has existed, as 

shown by monthly indexes for these years, which ranged between 70:7 

(January 1934) and 72-5 (April 1935). The August 1935 index was 71:6. 


Cost of Living 


Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents, and costs of services 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics are constructed from a general point of 
view, having for their object the measurement of the general movement 
of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being so calcu- 
lated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, as, for example, the index of wholesale 
prices. Calculated as they are on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the total 
consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an 
excellent measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the 
Dominion as distinguished from that of any particular class or section. 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1929-34, 
and by Months, 1935 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 


Year Total | Food Fuel Rent pees Fie 
S Index | Index | Index | Index Th ae Tadex 
PO cca ic ee ee ote tete va leas Ghee weapotece eh omncterers: sis 99-9 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 
19308 555. ee Ee one oe 99-2 98-6 5-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 
OST. 2:5 AR eh haere hee atts ets merle tac she 89-6 TRS 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 
TOS Des PG) Sap reece ee eS Oe roeteeeranye sat 81-4 64-3 91-4 94-7 72-8 94:6 
TOS Bites nied tees BASSES eet pete 77-7 §3-7 87-7 85-1 67-9 92-6 
RIG ams it aaa i aes a FS EAA EN 3 6 ane 78-7 69-4 87-7 80-1 70-5 92-1 
1935! 

JaANUaeys sas tecshote Gare ce eee: os aaa ecules 78-8 68-8 88-8 80-3 71-0 92-1 
GOT U BEV oh-ts rete: ales cree eae sas ae Nees eka 78-9 69-2 88-8 80:3 71-0 92-1 
MarG Di) Sosciaacs MAAR nce ee MEER ete 78-8 69-5 88-7 80-3 70:3 92-1 
Arpilis ats. s deen oes Spearman never nne s 78-6 68-6 83-7 80-3 70-3 92-1 
MV acc Scars Susy eee eed So tere oleae ede adeye ois 78-6 68-7 85-9 81-4 70°3 92-1 
JAS tee aes ee A ee oils 78-8 69-3 84-8 81-4 69-9 92-6 
DULY ee ae ae oe Ee ie etc ete st ese 78-8 69-3 84-7 81-4 69-9 92-4 
AUN. catiatG rca cane ete ete eee erie. 79-4 71-3 85-4 81-4 69-9 92-5 
September). osc. sares cas eee abet Ra. fh 79-6 70-9 85-4 81-4 71-6 92-6 
Oetobers ss ee ee ee ee tia a as 80-4 72-4 86-5 82-6 71-6 92-5 
Novem ber: Aycpt ita i ee ee eae te 80-6 13°2 87-0 82-6 71:6 92-5 
Decembery io. o Pesce ee eee snes ~ - ~ - - - 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Considering 1926 as equal to 100-0, the total index was 65-4 for the 
year 1913, 124-2 in 1920, 98-9 in 1928, and 99-9 in 1929. The latter part of 
1929 was marked by a slight increase which extended into January, 1930, 
when the index stood at 102-1. There followed a protracted decline which, 
except for a few minor interruptions extended over a period of forty-one 
months to June, 1933, when the index of 76-6 was the lowest recorded since 
1916. Thereafter the cost of living index has fluctuated within narrow 
limits, but on the whole the tendency has been upward, as indicated by 
the August, 1935, figure of 79:4. The firmness displayed towards the 
latter part of 1935 was due largely to higher food prices, and to some 
extent to increases for fuels. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES 


External Trade 


The steady but marked increase in Canada’s foreign trade which was 
continued during the year ended Mar. 31, 1935, had its inception in the 
early months of 1933-34. The Dominion’s total trade during the fiscal year 
1934-35 amounted to 
$1,189,990,110, imports 
accounting for $522,- 
431,153 of this amount; 
domestic exports for 
$659,899,994; and foreign 
exports for $7,658,963; 
the increase in the total 


Loading Bananas at Jamaica, B.W.I.—Among the many tropical and semi- 
tropical products imported into Canada from the British West Indies 
are bananas, the imports in 1935 amountng to $1,177,000. Bananas now 
play a very important part as regards total value of imports from the 
British West Indies. From 1926 to 1929 only between 1 and 2 p.c. of Can- 
ada’s imports of bananas came from the British West Indies, but for 
1930, when bananas from foreign countries were made dutiable, and those 
from British countries free, the percentage increased to 69.5 of the total 
imports; by 1931 it had risen to 80.2; in 1932, to 84.1; in 1933, to 
86-7; in 1934 it dropped to 79-6; but in 1935 it rose again to 87-4. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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trade, 1934-35 compared with 1933-34, amounted to $170,537,016, 
or 16:7 p.c—in imports to $88,632,528, or 20:4 pc. in domestic 
exports to $80,556,849, or 13:9 p.c., and in foreign exports to $1,347,639, 
or 21:4 pc. The total trade of Canada for the fiscal year 1934-35 
compared with 1933-34 shows an increase of 16-7 p.c. on a value 
basis, and 11-1 p.c. on a volume basis; imports show an increase of 20-4 
p.c. on a value basis, and 13-8 p.c. on a volume basis; while the Dominion’s 
domestic exports show an increase of 13-9 p.c. on a value basis, and 8:9 p.c. 
on a volume basis. Empire countries accounted for 46-5 p.c. of the increase 
in Canada’s total trade from 1933-34 to 1934-35, and foreign countries for 
53-5 p.c.; the increase in imports from Empire countries accounted for 
17-8 p.c. of the total increase, and from foreign countries for 82-2 p.c., 
while the Empire’s share in the increase of total exports was 77-7 p.c., and 
foreign countries, 22-3 p.c. In spite of the large decrease in recent years in 
the Dominion’s total trade, it is still more than nine times that at Con- 
federation. 

Canada, in the production and exports of many staple products, ranks 
high among the leading nations of the world. In comparison with the 
trade of principal world countries, Canada in percentage of increase in her 
trade in 1934 compared with 1933, among thirty-five leading countries, 
occupied eleventh position in both imports and exports, but in 1933 com- 
pared with 1932 she occupied only thirtieth position in imports, and 
twenty-third position in exports. In percentage of exports over imports 
Canada, in 1933, occupied seventh place, and in 1934 ninth place. The 
Dominion occupied eighth place in total world trade in 1934, compared 
with ninth in 1933; fifth place in exports, compared with sixth in 1933; and 
ninth in imports, compared with eleventh in 1933. The Dominion’s total 
trade with the United Kingdom in 1934-35 amounted to $386,688,613, 
showing an increase compared with 1933-34 of 16-0 p.c., and with 1932- 
33 of 42-4 p.c. Total trade with the United States in 1934-35 was $534,522,- 
082, an increase of 22:2 p.c. compared with 1933-34, and compared with 
1932-33, an increase of 40-3 p.c. The above figures of total trade include 
exports of foreign produce from Canada, as well as domestic exports. 

Over the past few years the tendency has been towards a greater 
exchange of commodities with Empire countries. The following percentage 
figures.of imports and exports clearly bring out this tendency :— 


Ss Empire Countries Foreign Countries United Kingdom United States 
isca 
Year Imports | Exports || Imports | Exports || Imports | Exports || Imports | Exports 
from to rom to from to from fo) 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1980s toe 20-3 34-0 79-7 66-0 15-2 25-2 67-9 46-0 
19S ae 22-6 36-6 77-4 63-4 16-5 27-4 64-5 43-7 
1982 5 to 25-6 38-0 74-4 62-0 18-4 30-2 60-8 40-8 
1933 29-6 46-9 70-4 53-1 21-3 38-9 57-2 30-2 
1934. ce ee 32-4 48-0 67-6 52-0 24-2 39-3 54-9 33-6 
1935 29-9 51-7 70-1 48-3 21-4 41-5 58-1 34-1 


The following table gives the figures of total Canadian trade, that is, 
excluding the small percentages of foreign merchandise exported, for 1914, 
1929, and annually thereafter :— 
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Total Canadian Trade! with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Trade with— 
Total 


Fiscal Year ; Other ; Other Canadian 
United wie United : 
Kingdom pou States Foreign Trade 
mpire Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOMA eg ee ACE A? 347,324,375 45,844,988 | 559,674,963 97,938,111 | 1,050, 782, 437 
1929) Seater oe peatn,. owen 623,771,866 | 169,605,632 |1,367,624,374 | 468,385,891 | 2,629,388, 763 
LOS Ose ee enc ctoe A 470,925,703 | 161,320,037 |1,362,491,800 | 373,794,344 | 2,368,531, 884 
LOS Lge ee Se 368, 743, 891 129,018,931 | 934,067,581 | 274,524,959 | 1,706,355, 362 
103 Deer rec ee ees: 280,415,504 86,352,876 | 586,873,449 | 201,206,377 | 1,154,848, 206 
LOSS etn 7) ata eee cet 270, 827,074 71,676,177 | 375,708,455 161,971,993 880, 183, 699 
O34 eee: OU pat a 332, 702,175 85,726,845 | 432,630,820 | 162,081,930 | 1,013,141,770 
LOSS eee eter 385,865,227 '| 111,818,222 | 528,337,895 156,309,803 | 1,182,331, 147 


1T hese figures do not include exports of foreign merchandise. 


The following résumé of total trade for the years 1926-35 shows that 
for only two of the ten years did imports exceed exports. The year of 
highest per capita trade was 1929; the year of lowest per capita-trade in 
the period was 1933. 


Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per capita of Exports, Imports 
and Total Trade, fiscal years 1926-35 


Rate 
Excess of | Excess of nie col 


Imports Exports Exports 


Values per capita of— 


Entered over Z 
: ; to Estimated 
Fiscal Year for Imports ant p. 
Conmiane Tintsved ppor Population prea Total Total 
tion over for Con- Fi R Cor Prod 1 Imports | Trade! 
Exports sumption OF ON: pee 
sumption 
$ $ pcs No. $ $ $ 
192 Oe cte sr - |401,371, 405 143-28 | 9,451,000 139-19 98-13 237-32 
LOD Tx arse Derk ee — |236, 680, 637 122-92 | 9,636,000 129-96 106-99 286-95 
IGZS Neen: - |141, 641,568 112-76 | 9,835,000 124-92 112-78 237-70 
LEVON dats ay. — {123,216,984 109-72 | 10,029,000 136-00 126-23 262-23 
OED). dase oo OR eR ay = 91-72 | 10,208,000 117-83 122-31 240-14 
LOS oe 89,584, 647 - 90-12 | 10,376,786 77-09 87-39 164-48 
1032 a eee - | 9,061,613 101-57 | 10,506,000 54-86 55-06 109-92 
[O33 Ree hee - | 74,330,053 118-29 | 10,681,000 44-36 38-05 82-41 
ROR bape Gat ae — 1151, 855, 844 135-01 | 10,824,000 53-52 40-07 93-60 
- |145,127,804 127-78 | 10,949,000 60-27 47-71 107-99 


1Not including exports of foreign produce. 


IMPORTS 


Canada’s total imports for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, were 
valued at $522,431,153, and in 1934 at $483,798,625, the increase in 1935 
amounting to $88,632,528, or 20-4 p.c. Imports from Empire countries in 
1935 amounted to $156,186,471, an increase over the previous fiscal year of 
$15,782,585, or 11-2 p.c.; while imports from foreign countries in 1935 
totalled $366,244,682, an increase in 1935 of $72,849,943, or 24-8 p.c. During 
the same period imports from the United Kingdom increased from 
$105,100,764 to $111,682,490, or 6:3 p.c., while imports from the United 
States increased from $238,187,681 to $303,639,972, or 27-4 p.c. Of the 
total increase in 1935 compared with 1934, 17-8 p.c. was with Empire 
countries, and 82:2 p.c. with foreign countries. The percentages of imports 
from the United States and other Empire countries to total imports, 
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TYPICAL CANADIAN PORTS 


Halifax, N.S.— 
Various types of 
ocean-going craft 
in the harbour. 


The Harbour, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Montreal, Que., 
showing Grain 
Elevator. 


The Harbour and 
Docks, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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show increases; while those from the United Kingdom, and other foreign 
countries, show decreases. 


Imports from British and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Imports from— 


ee Total 
Fiscal Year United ee United Poel Imports 
Kingdom Enpire States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
DOA Pete dai, Ae ece. 132,070,406 22,456,440 | 396,302,138 68,365,014 619, 193, 998 
192 RE ie eee 194,041,381 63,346,829 | 868,012,229 140,278,652 | 1,265,679, 091 
TOS 02S er sen aera eee 189,179, 738 63,494,864 | 847,442,037 | 148,156,943 | 1, 248,273,582 
103 ERP i career) ols, 149, 497,392 55,401,034 | 584,407,018 | 117,307,251 906, 612, 695 
OS Bite Miter ee ee oh 106,371,779 41,440,214 | 351,686,775 79,005, 136 578, 503 , 904 
TOSS Gee eres dee ee 86, 466,055 33,918,269 | 232,548,055 53,451,365 406,383, 744 
ROS ee, a pense oe. 105, 100, 764 35,303,122 | . 238,187,681 55, 207, 058 433, 798, 625 


LOS Meters aps terete stars 111, 682,490 44,503,981 | 303,639,972 62,604, 710 522, 431, 153 


A classification of imports from the United Kingdom by dutiable 
and free under the preferential and the general tariff for the years 1925-35, 
indicates a marked increase in those entering Canada from that source free 
under the preferential tariff. This is shown in the following table:— 


Dutiable and Free Imports from the United Kingdom, fiscal 
years, 1925-35 


($000 omitted) 
Free Imports 
Fiscal Total Dutiable 
Free under 
Year | Imports Imports © : Free under 
Total Free Wickert General Taritt 
p.c. of p.c. of p.c. of p.c. of 
$000 $000 Total $000 Total $000 Total $000 Total 
1925....| 151,084 | 124,666 82-5 26,418 17-5 938 0-6 25,480 16-9 
1926....} 163,731 133, 125 81-3 30,606 18-7 1,242 0-8 29,364. 17-9 
1927....| 163,939 134,971 82-4 28,968 17-6 3,563 2-2 25,405 15-4 
1928....) 186,486 | 150,054 80-5 36,382 19-5 4,656 2-5 31,726 17-0 
1929....] 194,041 154,457 79-6 39,584 20-4 10, 865 5-6 28,719 14-8 
1930....} 189,180 | 148,643 78-6 40,537 21-4 10,668 5°6 29, 869 15-8 
1931....] 149,497 | 108,570 72-6 40,927 27-4 18, 288 12-2 22,639 15-2 
1932....] 106,372 79,694 74-9 26,678 25-1 12,316 11-6 14,362 13-5 
1933.... 86, 466 55,691 64-4 30,775 35-6 22,015 25-4 8, 760 10-2 
1934....] 105,101 57,038 54-3 48,063 45-7 39, 666 37-7 8,397 8-0 
1935....} 111,682 58, 836 52-6 52,846 47-4 41,469 37-1 Laer 74 10:3 


It is an interesting study to note the changing relations over a number 
of years between the commodities listed by rank. Coal, now in first place, 
has been among the first three commodities since 1890, but machinery, 
which is now in fourth place, headed the list in 1930, with imports valued 
at $69,000,000, and was in sixth place thirteen years ago, when its imports 
were valued at $37,000,000, being then outranked by: sugar and products, 
coal, cotton goods, woollen goods, and rolling-mill products. Crude 
petroleum has risen to prominence rapidly since 1920, when it was in 
eleventh place. Sugar for refining, which was in third place in 1933, and 
fifth place in 1932, is now in seventh place. The most outstanding change 
is in the case of raw cotton, which from eleventh place in 1933, and four- 
teenth place in 1932, has now attained fifth place, thereby reflecting the 
relative improvement in the Canadian textile industry. 
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pepe Pt a 
Twenty Chief Commodities Imported, fiscal years 1934 and 1935 
———————————— EEL 


Increase (+) or 


Rank Imports, Decrease (—) 
an Commodity Fiscal Year 1935 1935 compared 
(In order of ae 1935) with 1934 
1934) 1935 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
Le Et Coalsencracs: ce eo seeer ton 12,827,068 eb, 618,429)/+ 1,171, or + 6,416,970 
2| 2iCrude petroleum........ gal. | 1,091,352,582| 32,500,727)|+ 27, 722, 5/+ 7,490,064 
6| 38|Automobile parts............. — on, 178, 231 + 8,417,989 
bleed | Machinery sts. cota ciictstreats — 19,127,704 + 5,280,378 
3] 5)Raw cotton............. lb. 138,025,066 18,111,446 4 5,568, 142 + 3,767,829 
7|  6|Plates and sheets, iron.. cwt. 5,124,952) 15,963,502/|+- 880,555|+ 2,855,388 
8| 7|Sugar for refining........ cwt. 8,753,474] 14,478,586+- 1,821,495|+ 2,817,998 
4] §8!Spirits and wines.............. — 14,350, 828 — aL 126, 929 
9 Ol Presniruits asses ss. ee eee — 12,586,403 — + 2,010,370 
10| 10)/Books and printed matter..... —_ 9,034,343 + 661,716 
25} 11) Rubber, crude.......... lb. 63,618,101]  7,958,308/+ 12, 469, 5541+ 4,037,110 
13] 12|Electrical apparatus........... _ 7, 943, 639 + 2,028,615 
14| 13]Engines and boilers........... —_ 7,781, 902 — + 2,364,820 
12| 14)Vegetable oils........... gal. 15,422, 486 7,425,906 + 2,108,650/+ 1,297,595 
Por 15 eats oes sce ee ers ‘Lb. 30,370,010] 7,107,3822/— 5,822,217)— 282,395 
17| 16|Clay and its products......... _ 6,094, ey — + 916,004 
16!) 17) Paper. co ste. coco eo — 5,600,024 —- 357, 856 
201, 18|Dried fruits... +26 lb. 86,963,464] 5,517, oe + 15, 491, 224|+ 1,192,067 
91} 19|Glass and glassware........... — 5,341, 828 976,579 
3417620 Cornice eae bush. 7,957,211 4,988, 051+ 2,287,840 + 2,249,450 


Commodities are classified by the Bureau of Statistics into nine main 
groups, as follows: Agricultural and Vegetable Products; Animals and 
Animal Products; Fibres, Textiles, and Textile Products; Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper; Iron and Its Products; Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products; Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products; Chemicals 
and Allied Products; and Miscellaneous Commodities. Imports under 
the nine main groups in 1935 compared with 1934 show increases. The 
greatest absolute increases in 1935 were experienced by Iron and Its 
Products; Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products; and Agricultural 
and Vegetable Products, in the order given; but the greatest percentage 
increases were shown by Iron and Its Products (44-7 p.c.); Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Their Products (41°3 p.c.); and Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (22-8 p.c.). 


The most important group, from the standpoint of imports, was 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products, under which classification imports 
reached $109,418,595, by far the most important items being sugar, alcoholic 
beverages, and fresh fruits. This group showed an increase of 20-5 p.c. 
from the 1934 figures. The other chief groups in order of value of import- 
ance were: Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products ($102,428,037— 
chiefly coal and petroleum); Iron and Its Products ($100,056,145—chiefly 
automobile parts, machinery, and plates and sheets); Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products ($81,798,280—chiefly raw cotton, and cotton products, 
and wool and woollen products). 


EXPORTS 


The Dominion leads the world in exports of asbestos, nickel, ma 
newsprint paper; occupies second place in the exports of wheat. and 
wheat flour; third place in the exports of automobiles; and fourth place 
in the exports of rubber tires and wood pulp. The exports of these staple 
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products from Canada make up about 58 p.c. of the Dominion’s total 
domestic exports. Canada also ranks high in the world’s exports of many 
other staple products such as lumber and timber, fish, copper, barley, 
cheese, raw furs, etc. 


Unloading Canadian Timber at London, England. 
Courtesy, “‘British Columbia Lumberman’’. 


The total exports of Canada for the fiscal year 1935, were valued at 
$667,558,957, of which amount $7,658,963 were exports of foreign produce. 
The domestic exports were, therefore, $659,899,994, and showed an increase 
of $80,556,849, or 13-9 p.c., compared with the year 1934; 78-8 p.c. of 
this increase being with Empire countries, and 21-2 p.c. with foreign 
countries. Of these domestic exports in 1935, 41-5 p.c. went to the 
United Kingdom, 34-0 p.c. to the United States, 10-2 p.c. to other British 
countries and 14-3 p.c. to other foreign countries. In 1934 the proportions 
were: to the United Kingdom, 39-3 p.c.; to the United States, 33-5 p.c.; to 
other British countries, 8-7 p.c.; and to other foreign countries, 18:5 p.c. 


Canadian Exports to British and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Exports to— 


Total 


Fiscal Year : Other : Other Domestic 
oe British ae Foreign Exports 
me Empire : Countries 
$ $ $ $ g 
LOW ace scares opettartisne Mreatus 215, 253, 969 23,388, 548 163,372, 825 29,573,097 431,588, 439 
E929 Pree eecce ae inchecatera: 429,730,485 106, 258, 803 499,612,145 328, 108,239 | 1,363, 709,672 
LOS OM: Smee rch ae aie niae 281,745,965 97,825,173 515,049, 763 225,637,401 | 1,120,258,302 
LOST eR eis a eck ae 219,246,499 73,617,897 349, 660,563 157,217,708 799, 742, 667 
BOS ite vanities a /keeeter cate 174, 043, 725 44,912, 662 235, 186, 674 122, 201, 241 576,344,302 
LOS Aaa sua ciatrasteute ates 184,361,019 87,757,908 143, 160, 400 108, 520, 628 473,799,955 
ROSA are eet a Aan ate 227,601,411 50,423,723 194, 443,139 106,874,872 579,343,145 
OSs Mae Gees tre cronies 274, 182,737 67,314, 241 224,697,923 93, 705,093 659,899, 994 


CGS aS Se a ee en eee ee ee > a eS ae ee 
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A el a ee eee 


CATTLE EXPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Trade in Live 
Cattle. — (1) 
Cattle at Mont- 
real for shipment 
to the United 
Kingdom. (2) 
The ss. Norton- 
ian, which was 
specially fitted 
in 1934 to carry 
cattle tothe 
United Kingdom. 
(3) Larter oF 
view of one of 
the holds of the ship showing the special cattle stalls constructed to carry 
a cargo of over 500 live Canadian cattle. 

Courtesy, Publicity Branch, Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 
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The United Kingdom and United States have long been Canada’s 

two best customers, but the export records for the fiscal years 1932, 1933, 

1934 and 1935, show that as compared with 1931 the percentages: of our 

exports to the United Kingdom are increasing, while those to the United 
States show a decline. 


Twenty Chief Domestic Commodities Exported, Fiscal Years 
1934 and 1935 


Total Exnorts, Increase (+) or Decrease(—) 


fateh a Fi Fiscal Year 1935 Compared with 1934 


(In order of value, 1935) 


1934] 1935 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 

1 RMVB CA Ge A 0 serene sh eca bush. | 165,701,983] 132,441,685|—  9,832,272|+- 13,472. 240 
2 2 |Newsprint paper.......... cwt. 47,850,462} 82,147,84414+- 7,369,328/+- 8,909,362 
3 Sm UNICKel sti ee ee ey, cwt. 1,195,025} 28,422,859/+- 128, 604|+- 224,621 
4 45 |\Woodtpulps.. Mies oc ewt. 12,249,540) 25,869,296) — 656, 610}+ 766,915 
5 | 5 |Planks and boards........ M ft. 1,301,301) 24,900, 902/+ 90,532|+ 3,642,616 
i) Galeats cece rcie ste. utes ones ident _ 24,114,755 — + 8,610,761 
GTime Pal ish esr veel. aed cee cwt. 3,024,704] 22,411,413]— 58,565|+ 2,106,480 
13 |} 8 |Automobiles.............. No. 48,820} 19,192,170/+ 20,419|+ 7,738,082 
10 9 |Copper bars, rods, etc..... ewt. 2,558,417] 18,750,596)+ 545,324/+- 3,496,034 
elOniWheati tours... 4.268 2 sen brl. 4,936,827) 18,386,040|— 683,110; 1,343,742 
Se Raw. frst. 2 nce era ceee _ 14, 897, 986 — + 867,979 
Sete W hiskey, .icc.csc eee ok pf. gal. 2,201,515} 13,407,076/— 341,710/— 2,621,408 
125|013 Apples) fresh: -...0 45. 2 cee brl. 2,059,618}  8,218,846;— 1,416,496)— 4,604,939 
Wome. Darleyce jc ice 1. ee bush.| 12,001,178} 8,210,230/+ 10,431,609/+ 7,551,483 
16 | 15 |Aluminium in bars........ ewt. 457, 653 7,788, 189/+ 110,524/+ 1,613,194 
L5RELGPLAING See tens a. Seta ae cwt. 2,907,299} 7,545,793)/+ 752,736|+ 1,261,418 
ZOR Lia Eulpwoods.An ae cord 1,008,102} 7,131,238)+ 310,004/+ 2,247,920 
21 | 18 | Rubber tires.............. No. 1,378, 110 6,816, 497/+ 439,354/+ 2,509,212 
£4,519) | Cheese®s,..consee eee ee ewt. 602, 130 6,480, 947] — 147,539|— ss: 1,695,324 
Lale20s Leads wt... eet cwt. 3,117,026} 5,548, 748/+ 92,302|— 353, 584 


Of the nine main classification groups in the fiscal year 1935, the 
exports of the Agricultural and Vegetable Products group was first, and 
reached $226,233,097, with wheat by far the chief item, accounting for 
58:5 p.c. of the total The Wood, Wood Products and Paper group 
was second in exports ($160,932,709); newsprint paper accounting for 
about 51 p.c. of these exports. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products 
was third, with an export of $94,619,455, followed by the Animals and 
Animal Products group, with $86,848,144. The chief items in the former 
group were nickel, copper, aluminium, zinc, silver and lead; and in the 
latter, fish, meats, raw furs, cheese and cattle. 

Wheat has been the leading export for more than twenty years, and 
even though exports of wheat in the fiscal year 1930 showed a decrease of 
$212,770,851, and the figures for the fiscal years 1931 and 1932 a further 
decline of $38,333,706, and $61,680,386, respectively, this commodity still 
holds first place. The 1935 exports of wheat amounted to $132,441,685 
(a value higher by about $16,700,000 than in 1932; $1,900,000 than in 1933; 
and $13,500,000 than in 1934). 


In the fiscal year 1935, Canada’s leading exports, in order of importance, 
according to value, were as follows: wheat, newsprint paper, nickel, wood 
pulp, planks and boards, meats, fish, automobiles, copper bars, rods, etc., 
and wheat flour. 


ANIMAL LIFE ¢ 


The National Parks and Animal Reserves, the Provincial Parks and the Game Preserves 
Antelope in an Alberta National Park: (3) A large Brown Bear in Jasper Nation 
to be found in the wild state only in certain parts of the Northwest Territories; | 
bred for a number of years from a herd purchased by the Canadian Government. T. 
Fort Smith. N.W.T. Inset in (5) is a close-up view of a Buffalo bull and inset in ( 
with Buffalo and domestic cattle; (7) an Elk; (8) Moose; (9) and (10) Rock 


\i_ PARKS AND GAME PRESERVES 


the Northwest Territories abound in wild life. The lay-out shows (1) a Red Deer; (2) 

Park; (4) Musk Oxen—remaining specimens of this characteristically Canadian species are 
-and (6) Buffalo in the Buffalo National Park, Alberta, where they have been carefully 
mly Buffalo in the wild state in Canada are the Wood Buffalo of Wood Buffalo Park, near 
which shows Buffalo fording a lake, is a Cattalo, a product of hybridization experiments 
Mountain Sheep and Rocky Mountain Goat. 


Courtesy, National Parks Branch, Department of the Interior. 
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REVIEW OF TRADE BY MONTHS IN LATEST YEARS 


The monthly trade figures as available when going to press as com- 
pared with 1932, 1933 and 1934 were as follows ($000 omitted) :— 


Imports and Exports, by Months, January 1932 to November 1935 


Tmports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month 

1932 1933 1934 1935 1932 1933 1934 1935 

$ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
DANUALV are cnien 34,115 24,441 32,391 37,229 38,367 31,562 46,652 43,902 
We bruabyi.. ieee 35,586} 23,514 338,592] 37,044 36,431} 26,398) 37,842) 46,719 
fe Marc hers ners 57,448] 32,851} 47,519} 48,191 39,749] 36,579] 57,638) 58,099 
Aral cays sea see 29,794 20,457) 34,814) 36,637 26,976) 20,012} 31,582) 37,575 
May tat ncn eens 44,361] 32,927) 52,887) 54,540 40,594) 45,576] 57,900} 62,101 
VUNG eee eee 40,743] 33,619) 46,186] 46,732 40,945} 45,968) 58,046} 51,869 
Tuly eee ee 35,711] 35,738) 44,145) 48.414 42,321) 51,345} 56,121] 56,239 
AUglste se Ure 36,527| 38,747; 48,507} 49,560 41,314) 44,723) 55,249) 70,738 
September........ 34,504] 38,698} 42,208} 44,689 42,187) 57,785) 58,135) 64,565 
October.......... 37,095 41,070 47, 229 52,751 56, 626 60,214 67, 748 84,952 
November........ 37,769 43,712 49, 884 55, 958 45,945 60,385 65, 125 84,115 

December........ 28,961] 35,368} 39,107 — 42,616} 50,929) 61,275 — 


THE CANADIAN TRADE BALANCE 


From Confederation to 1935, exports of all produce from Canada to all 
countries exceeded imports in thirty years, while imports exceeded exports 
in thirty-eight years. The largest excess of exports in a single fiscal year 
was in 1918, a “war year”, when it amounted to $622,637,000; while the 
largest excess of imports, amounting to $294,139,000 occurred in 1913. The 
“unfavourable” balances occurred chiefly in 1903-13, years of heavy capital 
imports. Canada’s balance of trade with the United Kingdom has been 
favourable since 1889. With the United States it is usually unfavourable. 


Trade Balances of the Principal Countries of the World, calendar 
years, 1933 and 1934 


Credit balances marked (+) Debit balances marked (—) 
r [8 ..° |ais,  Wip=OnLo (Mia onic nhc ht. ee 


Rank 1933 1934 
a Country Se SS eee 
1933|1934 Amount | Per Capita|) Amount | Per Capita 

Million $ $ Million $ $ 

Toe United Statescen est ey. eee == 234-4|-+- 1-88] 457-7)+ 3-62 
AAD | Ognadart seein oe ar eee) +  -1386-6/+ —-13-00/+ — 146-4/+ 13-5 
5.4 8 | British Indias i. asc cee anes ane + 103-2)+- 0-29] 86-7|+ 0-25 
J) Se VANBODEIDA Cueree nea needs oon | rerete + 77-1)+ 6-49]/+- 85-5|+ 7-22 
So| aro" (Brazile a ae Tce SNE + 57-7)+ 1-39]+- 82-6)/+ 1-88 
6 | 6 |Union of South Africa............... + 200-6)+ 24-30\|+ 66-2|+- 7-81 
Ved New Zealand @ evi. cca reves + 56-1/+ 36-50/+ 62-2)+ 40-18 
Salo PAUStIALIS cc nent meee at tee tee + 162-0)+ 24-48]+- 60-9/+ 9-11 
10"|.39: |[Swedensa hee eat cree. a eee oe _ 4-1]— 0-66— 1-5|— 0-25 
15414108|'Beloiumivns case os ose ee = 30-4) — 3°71)/— 11-9)— 1-45 
1} tis Denmark s.200 >. ae ee, _ 12-8}— 3-56] — 28-6] — 7-89 
12) 2a) Japan ance eee ee - 15-7|— 0-24||— 32-7|— 0-50 
135) 413) [Spainzo eee eee ene oe eee ee = 19-3)— 0-82) — 33-6] — 1-40 
14ecd 4 VNOPWSY cee oc ne eee eee - 24-4) — 8-57||— 39-2) — 13-70 
2-15" Germany 02 nee eee + 219-1)+ 3-31)|— 110-8) — 1-68 
1G Switzerland: c.4 eee _ 197-9}— 48 - 23] — 189-1);— 45-84 
V6 Pel Ttaly si Seer ck aioe oes _ 103-8) — 2-51) — 207-0} — 4-90 
185/418 (Netherlands)... ---. ee a ee - 268-6) — 32-82||— 217-6|}— 26-60 
1G 1.00) Frances, vse) oc pee uae ne ene — _ 5387-9,— -:12-86/— 340-5] — 8-13 
20 | 20 | United Kingdom.................... — 1,177-2|— 25-29/— 1,422-1)— 30-46 
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Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those 
of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of affairs in regard to total international transactions. 


The Tourist Trade.—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. For the year 1934 the tourist trade was 
calculated to have brought $129,974,000 into the country, and after the 
deduction of $60,905,000 spent by Canadian tourists abroad, the favourable 
balance was estimated at $69,069,000. By far the most important factor is 
the automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it being 
estimated that such United States tourists spent $86,259,000 in Canada in 
1934, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about $32,645,000 in the 
United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return which Canada 
derives from her picturesque scenery, fish and game, winter sports, etc. 


Tourist Expenditures, 1926-34 


SSS SS ae 


: Expenditures 
~ as S| of Canadian 
eee Tourists Byte eon % 
: in Other 1) over (2) 
m age Countries 
$ $ $ 
1096 een POET IN I pete one Sh yrs asa 201, 167,000 98,747,000 102, 420,000 
102 Fee eet ne ede etn = ee tle Coie gunner er wate 238,477,000 | 108,750,000 129,727,000 
102 See eres re ON RN aN Pee MPL an Meer Act 275,230,000 | 107,522,000 167, 708, 000 
OSG Meee, Wee rae nn MI Ne oe ha Rant emt 309,379,000 | 121,645,000 187, 734,000 
IBY! Sore Noo hae Ce a eee Pra ar sk aN RIE 279,238,000 | 100,389,000 178, 849,000 
193 Teepe air rr te a he ON eran webs te tiie chy sche 250,776,000 76,452,000 174,324,000 
LOS Oe ee Te ek het ceri eae! cto arhahe tea Siren 212,448,000'| 57,403,000 155,045,000 
OSS pee at Ae Oe coho crate eae 117,124,000!) 50,860,000 66, 264, 000 
LOR TR ees PRN, enh (ei Roe ee om 129,974,000 60, 905,000 69,069,000 


1 Canadian funds. No adjustment for exchange was considered necessary in 1934. 


Canada-United States tourist traffic is greater than that between any 
other two countries in the world. The high per capita wealth in both 
countries, the similarity of language and customs, the ease of communica- 
tion and the close interlocking of business interests promote travel. For 
the United States family of moderate income the relative cheapness 
of an automobile holiday in Canada is attractive. 


Apart from the revenue which Canada derives directly from the tourist 
trade there are many other important results. First-hand knowledge of 
the country, its products and resources serves to stimulate the demand for 
Canadian products and increases the supplies of new capital for invest- 
ment here. There is, too, a value derived from neighbours becoming 
better acquainted and through the exchange of ideas that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. A more widely diffused knowledge of the 
culture, interests and difficulties of other nations leads to a richer social 
and intellectual life for all and the mutual understanding which springs 
from such contacts is an invaluable source of international good will. 


The growing realization that Canada’s tourist business is “a national 
asset worthy of the most intelligent cultivation” led to the appointment, 
on April 26, 1934, of a special Senate Committee to consider the possibilities 
of the tourist traffic and the means to be adopted by the Government 
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for its encouragement and expansion. Following a recommendation 
of this Committee, the “Canadian Travel Bureau” was established in 
the summer of 1934 as a branch of the Department of Railways and 
Canals and charged with the duty of launching an ageressive campaign 
of tourist travel promotion as a national effort in co-operation with other 
tourist travel and publicity agencies, public and private, throughout the 
Dominion. The Bureau is assisted by an Advisory Council consisting of 
the Directors of Information of the various Provincial Governments, 
representatives of the Dominion Departments and Services interested in 
tourist travel promotion, and members of the Executive Committee of the 
Canadian Association of Tourist and Publicity Bureaus. 

Balance of International Payments. Among other more or less 
“Invisible” exchanges may be mentioned interest and freight payments, 
financial services, insurance premiums, advertising payments, royalties, 
cash contributions to various objects, the money movement which accom- 
panies immigration and emigration, etc. If all the visible and invisible 
items which make up a country’s dealings were set down and totalled, the 
debit or credit balance would be a final invisible item representing an 
export or import of capital. The accompanying table shows debit and 
credit items of Canada’s exchanges with other countries as a whole for 
1933 and 1934. 


Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1933 and 1934 


Nore.—Figures for both years are preliminary. 
Soe ei een 


1933 1934 
Item Exports, | Imports, Exports, ) Imports, 
Visible | Visible Visible | Visible 
and and and and ~ 
Invisible | Invisible || Invisible | Invisible 
$ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
Commodity Trade (corrected by deduction of non- 

commercial items, overvaluations, etc.)............. 535,000 | 389,250 || 645,000 500,000 
Exports and imports of gold coin and bullion.......... 66, 000 850 95,000 800 
Correction for gold movements to convert to Canadian 

CULT ONC Y 25 cre) siete tes Oe Ce ee ee es Sok ee 27,000 350 = = 
Freight payments and receipts, n.o.p.................. 40,000 55,000 47,000 68, 000 
J onristiexponditures. 2.) sai) SsCacemiee’s...sShe seein 110,000 50,000 || 138,000 54,000 
Interest payments and receipts...................0000- 50,000 | 275,000 60,000 290,000 
Inmomuicrant remittances ss. ee eee. 1 ee 5,000 6,000 6,000 7,500 
Government expenditures and receipts................ 6,500 9,500 8,000 9, 250 
Charitable and missionary contributions.............. 1,000 1,000 2,000 1,200 
Insurance transactions... 0... suc eens. daa vos elie See 15,000 11,000 16,000 12,000 
Advertising transactions, .0.... ccdgete: « .cnev erent, 1,500 3,000 2,000 1,500 
Motion picture earnings... 0.0. sosed sees ortee ne - 4,000 aS 2,750 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants.................. 4,000 3, 250 4,000 3,250 
Earnings of Canadian residents employed in U.S.A.... 700 - 500 oe 
Exchange, London and New York, on interest and 

maturity payments and receipts.................... 3,000 12,000 - = 
Miscellaneous items such as direct magazine subscrip- 

tions, artists’ and entertainers’ receipts, radio pro- 

STAINS) OUG asec vc shseciee oe es oe RR sc estoette oem = 4,000 ~ 4,500 
Capital movement (see statement below)............. 61,500 - - 20,000 
Balancing item (net errors and omissions)............. - 102,000 - 48,750 

Totals 926,200 | 926,200 |! 1,023,500 | 1,023,500 
Capitan MovEMENT 
Sale and purchase of securities....................000. 350,000 | 250,000 || 350,000 300,000 
Ma GUTiEOS 4.) cA sie 6% oa sacus core SEAR + 305 ee cere - 40,000 ob 75,000 
Direct investments, +. ses vac ene 5 eee ee 1,500 - 5,000 = 
Net inflow or outflow of capital....................... - 61,500 20,000 = 
Totals 351,500 | 351.500 || 375,000 375,000 


CHAPTER XV 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation); and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department of Finance was estab- 
lished in 1869 to have “supervision, control and direction of all matters 
relating to financial affairs, public accounts, and revenue and expenditure 
of the Dominion”. 


Architect’s Drawing of the Additions to the Royal Canadian Mint, 
now under construction, Ottawa, Ont. 


At Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
which had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
fund against which certain specific charges such as cost of collection, interest 
on public debt, and salary of the Governor General were made. The 
remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament. The public 
works, cash assets and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
minerals and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion became responsible for the pre-existing debts of the provinces. 

Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken | 
over the Dominion undertook to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for 
the support of their governments and legislatures. With the growth of the 
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Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces and from time to time adjustments have been made 
in the moneys so paid. 

At the time. of 
the formation of the 
Dominion, the re- 
venue collections 
were comparatively 
small but  obliga- 
tions shouldered by 
the central govern- 
ment provided for 
completion of the 
Intercolonial Rail- 
way, and, with the 
entry of British 
Columbia, for the 
construction of the 
Canadian Pacific 
Railway; early in 
the present century 
the National Trans- 
continental was un- 
dertaken. Indeed, 
the single item of 
railways and canals 
accounted for almost 
the entire increase 
in the net direct 
debt of from $76,- 


Pouring a gold bar in a precious metals refinery, ; 
Ontario, where gold. like platinum and silver, is a 000,000 in 1868 to 
by-product of nickel. Note melting furnace, with $336,000,000 in 1914. 


cover raised, in background. To a very great ex- 
Courtesy, International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited, tent, therefore, the 


national debt down 
to the Great War represented expenditures for productive  pur- 
poses and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion there- 
for. Moreover, this debt was largely held outside Canada. The next decade 
witnessed the tremendous increase in the direct debt from $336,000,000 to 
a maximum of $2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two billions of 
dollars not represented, in the main, by corresponding assets and upon 
which interest charges were relatively high. One redeeming feature was 
that the major portion of this debt was held within the country, for 
the abnormal prosperity induced by the War provided Canadians with the 
funds to invest in Government issues and the added desire of the Govern- 
ment to tap the rapidly accumulating resources of the masses was instru- 
mental in instructing the man-in-the-street how to invest his money in 
bonds. Following 1923 there was a steady fall in the net direct debt to 
$2,177,764,000 in 1930, but the depression, with accompanying railway 
deficits and large necessary expenditures for unemployment relief, has 
established a new high level of indebtedness of $2,846,111,000 as at Mar. 
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31, 1935. This equivalent of $259.94 net debt per capita was exceeded by the 
per capita figures between 1920 and 1925. The maximum of per capita 
debt, v2z., $272.31, was reached in 1923. 

The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure, and 
the net public debt is briefly outlined in the following table :— 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1935 


Pp ie ae on Net Debt he 

: evenue apita ota apita at ebt 

Fiscal Year Receipts Receipts?| Expenditure | Expendi- End of per 
ture? Year Capita? 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

S685 oes nee 13 , 687, 928 3-90 14,071, 689 4-01 19, 104, 135 21-58 
AST Uae ee ree 19,375,037 5-25 19,293,478 5-23 77, 706, 518 21-06 
LSS lees anaes 29, 635, 298 6-85 33, 796, 643 7-82 | 155,395,780 35-93 
ISO ee eee 38,579,311 7-98 40,793, 208 8-44 | 237,809,031 49-21 
190 DA Ee ate, es 52,516,333 9-78 57,982, 866 10-80 | 268,480,004 49-99 
191 eer ee 117, 884,328 16-36 | 122,861,250 17-05 | 340,042,052 47-18 
LOZ ee cies chicas. 436, 292, 184 49-65 | 528,302,513! 60-12 |2,340,878,984 | 266-37 
1026 eters hem ske sri 382, 893,009 40-51 | 355,186, 4231 37-58 |2,389,731,099 | 252-85 
LOD Tetons tate 400, 452, 480 41-56 | 358,555,751! 37°21 |2,347,834,370 | 243-65 
AN PA Hee aan yA ga 429, 642,577 43-69 | 378,658,440: 38-50 |2, 296,850,283 | 233-54 
pty! he ee merce 460,151,481 45-88 | 388,805,953! 38-77 |2, 225,504,705 | 221-91 
1930 Meee tere, 445,916,992 43-68 | 398,176,246} 39-01 |2,177,763,959 | 213-34 
NOSIS oeaeee nee oe. 356, 160, 876 34-32 | 440,008,854! 42-40 |2,261,611,937 | 217-94 
LOS 24s casein es 336, 721,305 32-05 | 450,955,541! 42-92 |2,375, 846,172 | 226-14 
1 ae oh Heel 311, 126,329 29-13 | 531,760,9831 49-79 |2,596,480,826 | 243-09 
LOS 4 te ee eile a 324,471, 271 29-95 | 457,968, 5851 42-27 |2,729,978,140 | 251-96 
9855 An: <r ae ee 361,871, 929 33-05 | 478,004, 748! 43-66 |2,846,110,958 | 259-94 
1 Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active assets. 2 Per 


capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years on re- 
vised official estimates. 


Fiscal Year 1934-35.—The Minister of Finance, the Hon. E. N. 
Rhodes, in his Budget Speech of Mar. 22, 1935, outlined the financial 
position of Canada and estimated the 1935-36 income and expenditure of 
the Government. Provision was made by certain taxation changes, detailed 
in the Budget and summarized on p. 145, for the necessary funds to meet 
estimated ordinary expenditures and provide for an estimated surplus on 
ordinary account of $21,500,000. 

The Minister outlined the recovery that had been made in many 
economic factors from the low point of the depression. While observing 
that agriculture had recovered to some extent, it, along with other primary 
industries, suffered by the severe decline in world trade and world prices. 
He described the program of trade agreements that had been signed with 
a view to improving conditions throughout Canada, especially in the 
primary industries. 

He then summarized the efforts that the Government had made to 
lower interest rates on government securities and expressed the opinion 
that this reduction would later permeate the whole interest structure, 
resulting in lower interest charges to all worthy borrowers. 


The Public Accounts—In the Public Accounts receipts are classified 
under two headings—receipts from taxation, and non-tax revenue resulting 
from public services maintained by the Government. Expenditures are 
classified under four headings: (1) Ordinary expenditures, which include 
the costs of government, pensions, subsidies to the provinces, etc.; (2) 
Capital expenditures on account of railways, canals and public works, for 
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which corresponding assets are acquired; (3) Special expenditures includ- 
ing unemployment relief, Canadian National Railways deficit, etc.; and 
(4) Non-active loans and advances which are not interest-producing but 
are required in part to meet deficits of services for which the Government 
accepts responsibility. 

The public revenues were increased in 1934-35 as compared with the 
previous year, increases being registered in customs and excise duties, 
income tax and sales tax. 

Total receipts from taxation for the year 1934-35 amounted to $304,- 
444,000 as compared with $271,851,000 in the previous year, $254,320,000 in 
1932-33 and $275,053,000 for 1931-32. Summary figures of receipts and 
expenditures follow :— 


Summary of Total Receipts, fiscal years 1932-35 


Item 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
$000 ~ $900 $000 $000 
GWustomemmportDutiess-s--7 ae ceeieci eter 104, 133 70,073 66,305 76, 562 
a Dp con icievl Tater tosaanlokeres cnet a eG Hic 0 0 ROMINA 48,655 37, 834 35,494 43,190 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banks tig & cn cee ei eee ek aS: s a 1,390 1,328 1,336 1,368 
Insurance’ GO Se.ee cae ieee 12 826 742 750 
Business proiits:aqneee rere eee ssi 3 - = s 
ANCOMEERK ace ee eee ne 61, 254 62,067 61,399 65, 808 
Salar taxtan se oeteech ie were eens cra 42,393 57,978 61,391 72,447 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, etc.... 17253 24,214 45,184 39,745 
Taxon nol nea watch cere eae men: ae een = - ~ 3,574 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... 275,053 254,320 271,851 304,444 
INionztaxs Revenues ines eee earners iat 54,656 52,317 52,211 54,031 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts............ 329,709 306, 637 324, 062 358,475 
Special: Recelptsnaes eae ae ne 7,012 4,489 409 3,397 
Grand Totaise cc eee. ee 338,721 311,126 324,471 361,872 
Summary of Total Expenditures, fiscal years 1932-35 
Item 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Ordinary. Expenditures. 22+ e se seme +. aol 375,403 358, 528 346, 648 354, 368 
Capital ixpenditurG.a. sess eer tee es eben 16, 980 8,548 6,490 7,027 
Special Mxpenditure: <5 - «ree 55,4601 96, 7842 101, 7343 114, 8694 
Loans and Advances (non-active)...........-. sels 67,901 3,096 1,74 
Grandebotalsi.s eee os ae 450, 956 531,761 457,968 78,004 


1Includes $38,296,000 for unemployment relief. 

“Includes $53,423,000 income deficit of the Canadian National Railways (excluding Eastern 
Lines deficit) incurred in the calendar year 1932, and $36,721,000 for unemployment relief. 

3Includes $58,955,000 income deficit of the Canadian National Railways (including Eastern 
Lines deficit) incurred in the calendar year 1933 and $35,898,000 for unemployment relief. 

4Includes $48,408,000 income deficit of the Canadian National Railways (including Eastern 
Lines deficit) incurred in the calendar year 1934 and $51,987,000 for unemployment relief. 


It will be seen from the above tables that, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1935, total receipts of $361,872,000 compared with total expendi- 
tures of $478,004,000 (including income deficit of $48,408,000 of the 
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Canadian National Railways [including Eastern Lines deficit] and 
$51,987,000 for unemployment relief). Thus the total deficit for that 
year was $116,132,000, which compares with a deficit of $133,497,000 for 
the fiscal year ended 1934, a deficit of $220,635,000 for the year ended 
1933, and a deficit of $114,235,000 for 1932. However, in the fiscal year 
1935 there was a surplus on ordinary account of $4,107,000 against a 
deficit on the same account in 1934 of $22,587,000. This is the first 
surplus on ordinary account since 1930. 


Changes in Taxation in 1935.—In the Budget delivered in March, 
1935, certain important changes were made in the taxation system. In 
addition to the existing income tax, provision was made for the imposition 
of a surtax on investment income, 2.e., interest, dividends, rents, royalties 
and like returns. All income in excess of $14,000 is considered investment 
income. A specific exemption of $5,000 is allowed. The rates of surtax 
are from 2 p.c. to 10 p.c. The gold tax which, according to the 1934 
amendments to the Special War Revenue Act, was to expire on May 31, 
1935, was not extended. Certain changes, however, were made in the 
regulations respecting depletion allowances for income tax purposes. The 
allowance for depletion to mining companies, the principal product of 
which is gold or silver, is to be 334 p.c. instead of 50 p.c. In addition, 
dividends received by shareholders are to be taxed on the basis of a 20 p.c. 
depletion allowance instead of 50 p.c. as formerly. The corporation income 
_ tax was raised from 12% p.c. to 134 p.c. and consolidated returns, where 
allowed, are to be taxed at the rate of 15 p.c. instead of 134 p.c. A new 
innovation in the taxation system was the imposition of a gift tax, 
ranging from 2 p.c. in the case of gifts up to $25,000 to 10 p.c. on gifts 
exceeding $1,000,000. The tax is not to apply to gifts between husband 
and wife or to minors already provided for under the Income War Tax 
Act, or gifts of a charitable nature. 

The rate of sales tax remained at 6 p.c. Casein, grain separators 
pit props and packwood for use exclusively in mines, and advertising 
samples were placed on the exempt list. 

Imports under the British preferential tariff were exempted from the 
special excise tax of 14 p.c. 

The excise duty of $7 per proof gallon on spirits was reduced to $4 
in order to protect the revenues of the Dominion from the competition of 
illicit sales. 

The following is a partial list of articles placed on the free list under 
the British preferential customs tariff: aircraft, unbound and paper-bound 
books, chassis for motor cars for use on railways, diesel and semi-diesel 
engines, mining locomotives and advertising matter descriptive of Empire 
products. 

Reductions were also made in the British preferential tariff. These 
are in part as follows: certain woollen and worsted cloths; carpets of 
various grades; and certain glass products. The British preferential duty 
on spirituous liquors was reduced from $8 to $5 per proof gallon and pro- 
vision was made to exclude United Kingdom excise duties from the 
value-for-duty of spirits imported into Canada. 

Provision was made for intra-Empire extension, by Order in Council, 
of the most-favoured tariff treatment accorded to any foreign country, 
paving the way for the removal of existing anomalies and materially 
widening the scope and benefits of the preferential principle. 

7624—10 
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Provincial and Municipal Finance 


Provincial Finance 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Section 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion ‘Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals and other 
natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
waterpowers, etc. Further, under Section 92 of the British North America 
Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the 
sole credit of the province. 


Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been 
the taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects 
of increased expenditure are education, public buildings, public works 
(especially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals and 
places of correction. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the 
Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural 
resources of the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to 
the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and 
rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary 
in most of the provinces, the great increase in the functions of government 
since the commencement of the present century has put an end to this 
state of affairs. Ordinary provincial taxation (covering taxation of cor- 
porations, lands, succession duties and amusements) has increased from 
$12,575,159 in 1916 to $42,593,417 in 1929, to $51,621,242 in 1930, but there 
was a reduction to $48,738,796 in 1931, $44,313,514 in 1932, and $48,383,044 
in 1933. In addition to this ordinary taxation, provincial revenues have 
been augmented by the control of the liquor traffic, the issuance of licences 
and permits for motor vehicles and by the imposition of taxes on gasolene 
sales. In recent years the revenues collected from these sources alone 
have far exceeded those from ordinary taxation, the figures being: 
liquor traffic control, 1929, $27,599,687; 1930, $33,248,056; 1931, $32,128,693 ; 
1932, $24,832,427; 1933, $16,160,980. Motor vehicles (including licences and 
permits), 1929, $21,735,827; 1930, $20,321,307; 1931, $19,952,575; 1932, 
$20,164,291; 1933, $20,050,667. Gasolene tax, 1929, $17,237,017; 1930, 
$20,956,590; 1931, $23,859,067; 1932, $24,987,273; 1933, $25,931,480. 

The increasing use of automobiles for both commercial purposes and 
pleasure is clearly demonstrated by the revenue figures for motor vehicles 
and gasolene taxes shown above. The fact that the gasolene tax revenue 
increased in 1931 whereas the figures for motor vehicle licences and per- 
mits showed a decline from the previous year, is not altogether attributable 
to a greater average mileage run per car but largely to an increased use 
of the gasolene tax as a source of provincial revenue. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness 
of the provinces amounts to about four-fifths of their total direct liabili- 
ties. In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces 
has steadily increased. The total for the nine provinces was $704,225,134 in 
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1925, $708,677,426 in 1926, $742,388,684 in 1927, $769,260,373 in 1928, 
$817,940,202 in 1929, $919,142,905 in 1930, $1,016,647,165 in 1931, $1,148,- 
323,084 in 1932, $1,224,372,822 in 1933 and $1,329,684,651 in 1934. This 
bonded indebtedness for 1934 was divided by provinces as follows: P.EL., 
$4,554,000; NS., $73,476,013; IN.B., $63,570,920; Que., $126,518,007; Ont., 
$600,454,102; Man., $90,024,906; Sask., $112,868,207; Alta., $129,055,260; 
B.C., $129,163,236. The development of the principle of public ownership 
is largely responsible for the high bonded indebtedness in certain provinces, 
particularly in Ontario where the hydro-electric system and the provincially- 
owned Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway largely account 
for the bonded indebtedness of the province. The larger of these public 
utilities, the hydro-electric system is, however, meeting from its revenues 
the interest on the indebtedness incurred in its construction. _ 

The expansion in the ordinary revenues and expenditures and the 
increases in direct liabilities of all Provincial Governments are shown for 
certain years 1873-1933 and of individual provinces for 1933 below:— 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures, 1873-1933, and by 
Provinces, 1933 


: = Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Fiscal Year Ended Revenue Expenditure Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
IAs Ro ekS cae Choe ee SR Ae ae ee ee oN 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 - 
SSIS re et ee ee eS Grae Mure 7,858, 698 8,119,701 - 
TELUS 4 Sere se Mire ar SOR ane ee 10,693,815 11, 628,353 - 
LOOM ers oetarconniac Pe bam GR ern D wh RKe oa 2, 14,074,991 14, 146,059 - 
LOT he ee EN berate tad Sa 40,706, 948 38, 144,511 138, 662,442 
O21 eer A ete ree, i Htc soe ces ted anc 102,030, 458 102,569,515 565,470,552 
LOD Ge IRE Ae oe re ayaa fs oeiedte Beas ke 146, 450, 904 144, 183,178 893,499, 812 
G2 Sitar eee re A Ren EERE co iee a eet 168, 109, 505 165,538,910 963 , 138, 740 
TUBA 6, ae Wie tae RI eS SGA ge eee ne 183 , 598,024 177,542, 192 1,034,071, 264 
OED aie ouch eae aR Pe it a a ple ead terete ae a 188, 154,910 184, 804, 203 1, 140, 953, 696 
OS TR re BNE Rey Witt Ee ak apg a 179, 143,480 190, 754, 202 1, 276, 629, 288 
NGS 2 eerie Mane, ee ete ele Moree ie dle and 193,081,576 214,389,153 1,360, 904, 138? 
DIR hate nicer scree carncyr eh aoe ear gk OO aie Ata 184,868,471 200, 527,219 1,440,317, 8632 
PrincesWawardelslandsaa. on oes secret 1, 263,063 1,392,276 4,670,334 
INGVETO COLA te rey ten nn ee NO oe: oes 8,013, 464 9,632,348 73,003,728 
INewn Bruns wichesens nee aeons 5,691, 138 5,770, 207 85, 725, 655 
ONE OC yar te ae Ee rr tick ts ego wires caro hs 33,324, 760 49,165, 668 125,515, 210 
OU CALIO ee seep ee ee ere crane 67, 800, 543 67,324, 117 598,895,562 
Manitoba. tama se rit eee Laake en 13, 838,339 15, 782,904 119,716,644 
Saskatchewanls. tse oho rian aloes 16,177, 784 16, 756, 421 145,338,416 
Al bertagicn eae Meee ae Ee ee 15,426, 265 17,533,786 157, 939, 027 
Britishi@olum bias te tet eee «eee ete 38 23,333,115 26,169, 492 149, 513, 287 


1Preliminary figures for 1934 are: ordinary revenue, $175,618,620; ordinary expenditure, $219,- 
089,300; and direct liabilities, $1,541,469,837. 

2TIn addition there were trust account liabilities amounting to $41,204,982 in 1932 and $41,946,386 
in 1933, with offsetting assets of $37,129,630 in 1932 and $37,684,406 in 1933. 


Municipal Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the munici- 
palities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their organiza- 
tion and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost everywhere 
they have very considerable powers of local self-government. If we 
include the local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, there 
are over 4,290 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,290 municipal 
governments have together probably 20,000 members described as mayors, 
reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., the experience training them for the 
wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the provinces. Certain 
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of the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders of public money 
than are some of the provinces. | 

The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly increased since the pre-war period, 
principally due to the increased services demanded from municipal bodies. 
Among such public services which play a large part in municipal expendi- 
tures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, sanitation, fire 
and police protection, and charities and social relief. Thus the aggregate 
taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 
in 1913 to $120,431,558 in 1933. In Quebec the aggregate ordinary 
expenditures of the municipalities increased from $37,838,379 in 1915 to 
$69,395,344 in 1933. In Manitoba, again, municipal taxation has increased 
from $9,449,000 in 1914 to $18,944,496 in 1933, in Saskatchewan from 
$13,359,000 in 1914 to $20,963,223 in 1933, in Alberta from $8,598,000 in 1915 
to $14,228,666 in 1933, and in British Columbia the tax receipts amounted to 
$8,698,820 in 1914, while the tax levy amounted to $19,681,459 in 1933. The 
tax receipts of the municipalities of Nova Scotia were $6,440,471 in 1933 
as compafed with $3,443,681 as recently as 1919. 


Municipal System of Taxation.—Throughout the Dominion, the 
chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits 
of the municipalities; though in certain provinces personal property, 
income, and business carried on are also taxed. General taxes are normally 
assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed valua- 
tions. In the Prairie Provinces the values of improvements made to real 
property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valua- 
tions of lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 28 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands. Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years 
were somewhat inflated, have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, 
and in some provinces the Equalization Boards have placed a more equit- 
able valuation on lands as among the various rural municipalities. 

The period of depression was responsible for a very considerable delin- 
quency in tax payments, while the heavy and increasing burden of unem- 
ployment relief since 1930, which has been carried by the municipalities 
with help from the Provincial and Dominion Governments, has caused 
many of them to search for increased revenues in all possible directions. In 
some cases the general municipal rates have been increased, in others the 
water rates have been advanced and the various forms of municipal licen- 
sing have contributed in increasing measure, during the emergency. 


Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities.—Like other Canadian gov- 
erning bodies, the municipalities of the greater part of Canada borrowed 
rather too freely during the years between 1917 and 1930. The bonded 
indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to 
$494,433,956 in 1933, while that of Quebec municipalities increased from 
$173,400,168 in 1915 to $479,608,472 in 1933, and a proportionate increase 
took place in other provinces. The provinces of New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia showed decreases comparing 
1933 with 1932. Total bonded indebtedness for all municipalities through- 
out Canada equalled $1,385,938,395 for 1933 as compared with $1,384,792,777 
in 1932. British Columbia ranks third after Ontario and Quebec with 
$128,094,159, and these three provinces have about 80 p.c. of the municipal 
bonded debt of Canada. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CURRENCY AND BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES—MISCELLANEOUS 


Currency 


Currency.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter. Beads, 
blankets, beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat have been at various 
times used for currency. Further, under the French régime playing 
cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt af bills 
of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. In the early years of the 
British period, the Spanish dollar and the English shilling were the chief 
mediums of exchange, together with such paper money as the army bills 
issued by the Government for supplies during the War of 1812. In 1853 
a measure was passed providing for the adoption of decimal currency 
with a dollar equivalent to the American dollar, and from Jan. 1, 
1858, the accounts of the Province of Canada were kept in terms of 
dollars. The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended through- 
out the Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. 

The Canadian gold dollar weighs 25-8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, 
and thus contains 23:22 grains of gold. Five-dollar and ten-dollar Cana- 
dian gold pieces have been coined at the Royal Canadian Mint,* at 
Ottawa, to a limited extent but, in the main, the currency of Canada is in 
the form of silver, nickel and bronze token currency for fractional parts of 
a dollar and Bank of Canada and chartered bank notes for multiples of a 
dollar. 

After the sympathetic decline of the Canadian dollar on the gold 
exchanges, following the suspension of gold payment by the United King- 
dom on Sept. 21, 1931, the Government permitted the export of gold 
only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, thus conserving 
the gold resources of the nation for meeting external obligations. 
The effect of this was to cause Canadian mines to dispose of their gold 
through the Royal Canadian Mint and conditions of purchase had to be 
laid down. At present these conditions of purchase are: such deposits 
of newly mined gold containing not less than 50 ounces fine are paid for, 
on completion of assay, at the market price of gold in the country to 
which the Government is at the time of the receipt of the deposit export- 
ing gold, converted into the Canadian equivalent at the average rate of 
exchange between Canada and such country for the week in which the 
gold is deposited with the Mint. The average rate of exchange for this 
purpose is based on the buying rates for such exchange reported to the 
Department of Finance at 11.00 a.m. daily. An additional deduction of 
35 cents per ounce fine is made as a handling charge on newly mined gold. 
Provision is also made for receiving deposits of scrap and other gold for 
which the handling charge is $1 the ounce fine. 


*The administration of the Mint, formerly known as the Canadian Branch of the Royal Mint, 
London, was taken over by the Canadian Government, as from Dec. 1, 1931. 
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Bank Notes—Canadians early became accustomed to the free circu- 
lation of paper money, either in the form of notes of the chartered banks 
or of notes issued by the Government. 


Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may isste notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up 
capital. This amount is to be reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of 
five years from Jan. 1, 1936, and by 10 p.c. per annum for a period of five 
years from Jan. 1, 1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien 
on assets and for over forty years no note holder has lost a dollar. 


Steel Plate Transferrer Making Steel-engraved Intaglio Plates Used for 
Printing Notes of the Canadian Chartered Banks. 


Courtesy, Canadian Bank Note Company, Limited. 


In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also now in 
circulation notes of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued to any 
amount as long as the Bank maintains a reserve in gold equal to at least 
25 p.c. of its note and deposit liabilities. Prior to the establishment of the 
Bank of Canada, the Government issued notes under certain statutory 
authorities and backed in part by gold and securities. The Dominion’s 
liability in respect of these notes was assumed by the Bank of Canada on 
Mar. 11, 1935. The following statement shows the average amount of 
bank notes and Dominion (or Bank of Canada) notes outstanding in 
various years. 
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Notes Outstanding, 1870-1935 
Dominion | Bank Notes Dominion | Bank Notes 
Notes Outstanding Notes Outstanding 
Year Outstanding (averages Year Outstanding (averages 
(averages or (averages or 
for the year) the year) for the year) the year) 
$ $ $ $ 
1870. 72294 1031 elon l49sOoly Nel Ozu ene eters ky 204,381,409 178, 291,030 
1880. 13,403,9581| 22,529,623) 1930............. 174, 616,019 159,341,085 
1890S eae er - 15,501,360 32, 834, 511 1931S as arses 153,079,362 141,969,350 
1900 kee oe. 3: 26,550,465 AG ONAL OON amd Go oem tae 165, 878,510 132,165,942 
NOD Ke heres ea bare Ae 89, 628,569 S25120"S0 Sutil Cooma eaters sc 179, 217,446 130,362, 488 
191 De cane 159,080,607 | 105,137,092 ]} 1934............. 190, 261,981 135, 537.793 
1920R aces ease 305,806,288 | 288,800,379 |} 19352............ 110, 993, 9203 125, 827,381 
1928. 201,171,816 | 176,716,979 


1 Circulation on June 30. 2 Averages for ten months. 3Since March 11, 1935, the 
Hoded used represent Bank of Canada notes and Dominion notes assumed by the Bank of 
anada. 


St. James St., Montreal—The financial district of Montreal, showing the 
Bank of Montreal on the left. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Banking 


The Canadian Banking System has, in the past, been frequently 
described as “a decentralized system of relatively large joint stock, com- 
mercial and industrial banks, privately owned and managed, but working 
under a uniform law and subject to the supervision of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, with the banks kept in competition with each other by the power 
to organize branches freely”. Until the recent establishment of the 
Bank of Canada (see p. 153), the Canadian system was quite unlike 
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that existing in Eng- 
land and most 
European countries, 
where a strong cen- 
tral bank stands in 
close relation to the 
Government ‘Trea- 
sury, and unlike 
that of the United 
States where a sys- 
tem of regional cen- 
tralization prevails. 
The Canadian Bank- 
ing System is a pro- 
duct of evolution, 
having grown up 
gradually with 
changes made from 
time to time as ex- 
perience directed. 
Its most distinctive 
feature, the branch 
bank system, is well 
adapted to the needs 
of a country of wide 
area and small pop- 
ulation, especially 
to the requirements 


es Dee of et Head Office of the of the grain and 

mperial Bank of Canada, Toronto. , 
Courtesy, The Imperial Bank of Canada. cattle trade of the 
West, since it forms 


within itself a ready method of shifting funds from one part of the 
country to another and from one industry to another as the occa- 
sion may demand and ensures fairly uniform rates over wide areas. 
The number of chartered banks, which was 36 in 1881, and 34 in 1901, 
decreased to 25 in 1913, and is now only 10. This lessening of the 
number of banks has been accompanied by a great increase in the number 
of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch banks in Canada. By 
1902 the number had grown to 747, by 1916 to 3,198, and by 1929 to 4,069. 
At the beginning of 1935 the number had again decreased to 3,065 branches 
in Canada. From 1867 to October, 1935, the total assets have grown from 
$78,000,000 to $3,059,000,000. 

In recent years the banks of Canada have extended their business 
outside of the country itself and at the beginning of 1935 had among 
them 148 branches, not including sub-agencies, in foreign countries, mainly 
in Newfoundland, the British and foreign West Indies, Central and South 
America, and in the great centres of international finance, London, Paris 
and New York. 

The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans and deposits of the 
Canadian chartered banks as at Oct. 31, 1935, by banks, together with 
totals (yearly averages) for 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1931, 1982, 1933, 1934 
and 1935 are shown in the following table. 
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Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1935, with 
Totals 1900-35 


ee  ® 


Branch- Liabili-} 7 = .),:); 
es in Total ties nee! li- Total | Loans e, nits 
Bank Canada to Liabili-land Dis-| ,? 
and Assets Share- S ene ties counts B oe 
Abroad holders| * 42" ubhi 


ee ee | | 5 | | |  —- 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
No. | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 000,000 


Bankiot Montroal.ey.jc5 ensuite sen 5261 793 74 717 791 257 666 
Bank of Nova Scotia.............-- 310! 283 36 246 282 110 224 
Bank of Toronto......... Wepd Absa cietltls 1701 126 15 110 125 53 101 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..... 1361 50 5 44 49 19 40 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 601} 602 50 549 599 247 495 
Royal Bank of Canada............. 7541 786 55 728 783 386 667 
MommionV Banke sees csnieace es 133! 130 14 115 129 64 102 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 2381 133 12 120 132 59 111 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 195! 142 15 127 142 78 115 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)?.......... De 14 2 12 14 2 6 
Tetals, Oct., 1935......5.5: — 3,059 278 | 2,768 | 3,046 | 1,275 2,527 
Totals, 19348. 3. A. cus dacs 3,065 2,838 276 2,549 2,826 1,374 2,249 
Totals, 19334............... 3,198 2,831 302 2,518 25820 1,40) 252008 
Motalspil9324 i ccseen cee} 3,319 2,869 307 2,546 2,853 1,583 25208 
Motalss 131s vse ee no 3,505 | 3,066 307 | 2,741 | 3,048 | 1,764 2,423. 
Totals, 1930'............... 3,598 3,207 305 2,910 3,215 2,065 2,517 
Motals,: 19206. 0: bcos iacieses 4,876 3, 064 202 2,784 3,036 1,935 25438 
Totals, 19164............... 2,6213} 1,211 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
Totals, 19001............... 641 460 $8 356 454 279 305 
gS I ae gS Nia i a ee Be Se ee ee 
1As at Jan. 1, 1935. Does not include sub-agencies. 2Barclay’s Bank commenced 
operations in Canada in September, 1929. 31911, ‘Totals are averages from the 


respective monthly statements, except in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and 
abroad which are as at Dec. 31. 


The Bank of Canada.—The Bank of Canada, the central bank of 
the Dominion, commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. The bank is a 
privately-owned institution with a paid-up capital of $5,000,000, divided into: 
shares of $50 par value. The shareholders must be British subjects ordin- 
arily resident in Canada or corporations controlled by British subjects 
ordinarily resident in Canada. Directors, officers, or clerks of the chartered 
banks may not hold shares of the Bank. 

On commencement of business, the Bank assumed the liability of the 
Dominion notes then in circulation in return for the gold and silver held 
by the Government as security for Dominion notes and 3 p.c. five-year 
Dominion of Canada bonds. The chartered banks also surrendered to the 
Bank of Canada the gold held by them in Canada at the currency value 
($20.67 per fine ounce). An allowance was made to the banks in respect 
of 40 p.c. of the gold held by them, which proportion of their gold was 
considered as being held against foreign liabilities. For this gold they 
received the market price. 

The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends from its profits, 
after provision for expenses, depreciation and pension funds, at the rate 
of 44 p.c. per annum. Surplus profits are to be applied to the rest fund 
of the Bank and paid into the Consolidated Fund of Canada in certain 
stipulated proportions. 

The Bank is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open market; 
to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at which 
it will discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. It is the 
intention that the Bank ultimately will become the sole issuer of paper 
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money in Canada. The chartered banks will gradually lose the right to 
issue bank notes (see p. 150). The Bank may issue notes to any amount so 
long as it maintains a reserve of gold coin and bullion equal to not less than 
25 p.c. of its note and deposit liability in Canada. The reserve in addition 
to the gold coin and bullion may include silver bullion, foreign exchange, 
securities of the United Kingdom and the United States having a matur- 
ity not exceeding three months and bills of exchange having a maturity 
not exceeding ninety days, payable in the United Kingdom, the United 
States or a gold standard country. Provision is made for the suspension 
of the 25 p.c. gold reserve requirements by the Governor in Council on 
the request of the Board of Directors for a period of one year. 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve by way of 
deposit with the Bank and Bank of Canada notes of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities in Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and 
may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any province. The 
Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and thus does not compete 
with the chartered banks in the commercial banking field. 


The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer, assisted 
by a Deputy Governor, and an Assistant Deputy Governor. These officers, 
in the first instance were appointed by the Government; subsequent 
appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors of the Bank, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 


At the first general meeting of the shareholders, directors were 
elected for terms to run as follows: one until the third annual general 
meeting, two until the fourth, two until the fifth and two until the sixt 
annual general meeting. In future, the directors are to be elected by the 
shareholders for terms of five years. Directors must hold at least ten 
shares of the capital stock of the Bank and must not be employed in a 
position for which the salary or other remuneration is payable out of 
public funds. There is also an executive committee of the Board of 
Directors consisting of the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member 
of the Board. The Executive Committee shall be competent to deal with 
any matter within the competence of the Board, but every decision of 
the Committee shall be submitted to the Board of Directors at its next 
meeting. 

The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member of the Board 
of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but has fot the right to 
vote. 

The following statement gives the main items of assets and liabilities of 
the Bank of Canada at Oct. 31, 1935. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE BANK OF CANADA 
AT OCT. 31, 1935. 


Notes rill. Circtllation@rancnt cocks creat iets aka eee eee oe $ 96,057,613 
Dominion ‘Government “deposits” We. <.0c. vases. s cote ees cena 18,254,756 
Cliarteredarbanks jad epositsuay.ca0- tice eho ereectas eee aie 190,854,380 
Gold" ¢o0in and. bullionwes. mosis exes vee tb abe debe an see 181,492,522 
IN VEStMONtG ie an ois stecircscitee sos cic o slore melcsureiiors eiataracinlele slooveteteteeraree 106,791,092 
Motalweassets BANG lia Diliblies@eeasee cts sees an Sela eee 311,853 487 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Through the clearing houses, 
inter-bank transactions have been recorded since 1889; they form a valu- 
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able indication of the trend of business. Clearings at Montreal, the com- 
mercial metropolis of Canada, were $454 millions in 1889, reached $1,098 
millions in 1902, $2,088 millions in 1910, $7,109 millions in 1920, $8,279 
millions in 1929 but dropped to $3,972 millions for 1982. From this low 
level a rather substantial recovery to $4,653 millions was made by 1934. 
This, however, does not tell the whole story, since numerous transactions 
between persons who carry their accounts in the same bank are not 
recorded in bank clearings; also, every amalgamation of banks lessens, in 
so far, the volume of clearings. Accordingly, a record of cheques debited 
to accounts at all branches at clearing-house centres was instituted in 
1924; between that date and 1929 Montreal bank debits increased from 
$7,502 millions to $15,558 millions, and the grand total of bank debits for 
Canada from $27,157 millions to $46,670 millions. Since 1929 there was 
a steady decline to the 1932 ievels of $7,136 millions for Montreal and 
$25,844 millions for Canada, but since then the movement was again upward 
being $8,835 millions for Montreal and $32,867 millions for Canada in 1934. 


Bank Clearings! and Bank Debits, 1925-34, and, by Months, 
October, 1934, to November, 1935 


Exchanges of Exchanges of 
the Clearing | Bank Debits ‘| the Clearing | Bank Debits 
Voor Houses of to ver Houses of O 

Chartered Individual Chartered Individual 

Banks Accounts Banks Accounts 

in Canada in Canada 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
[92D cease 16, 762 28,126 1935— 

190604 ees 17,715 30,358 TANUALY se ae eee 1,310 2,682 
1G Dees os ccce eee 20,568 36,094 February........ 1,038 2,089 
OR a ee ee ee 24,555 43,477 Maren? <2 .ne ee 1,230 2,236 
1920 Esco ae tose 25,105 46,670 April 2 ee 1,252 2,367 
1930 20,092 37,491 MEANS oer piano ore 1,654 owlise 
1931 16, 828 31,586 June 1,561 2,710 
OSD ein Me aon cies 12,914 25,844 July Sree 1,380 2,545 
1083 ee eer day 721 29,981 MUoUsSte eee 1,376 2,498 
LOS Aree ey ees 15, 964 32,867 September...... 1,334 2,426 
October: .......- 1,541 3,410 October we 1,583 2,908 
November...... 1,432 3,092 November...... 1, 695 3,022 
December....... 1,475 3,040 December....... — — 


1 Head-office clearings have been effected through the Bank of Canada since Mar. 11, 1935. 


Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 
companies and possibly several more, competing for the available business 
in Canada, as against 41 active companies registered by the Dominion and 
a few provincial companies in 1934. Of the 41 companies registered by the 
Dominion 27 were Canadian, 6 British and 8 foreign. 

The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to 
the individual policyholder. The benefits which may now be obtained 
under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the policy- 
holder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in event of 
death or of disability. In 1919 there was introduced what is known as 
“group insurance”, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually employees, 
are insured by their employer, for a uniform amount or a varying amount 
determined by a formula, under one policy, generally on the term plan, 
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the employer paying the premium or a substantial part thereof. Each 
employee usually has the right to obtain an individual policy at ordinary 
normal rates, without medical examination, on termination of employment. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the 
total life insurance in force in Canada, by Dominion companies, was only 
$35,680,000 as compared with $6,220,000,000 approximately at the end of 
1934. This latter figure was equal to $574 per head of population. In 
addition there was $168,000,000 of fraternal insurance in force by Dominion 
licensees and $164,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial licensees. 
Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1934 
was $6,552,000,000 approximately. The premium income from Canadian 
business of all Dominion registered companies (not including fraternal 
benefit societies) increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 
in 1930 but decreased to $207,000,000 in 1933 and to $203,000,000 in 1934. 

The table below shows the sales of life insurance month by month 
in recent years. The statistics are not complete but represent approxi- 
mately 85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 


Sales of Life Insurance in Canada by Months, 1933-35 


Norr.—The figures in this table are those published by the Hartford Research Bureau except 
that the totals for Newfoundland, included therein, have been deducted. 


Month 1933 1934 1935 Month 1933 1934 1935 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
SADUALYV ay. eee 30,918 27,726 Sos MLON|eO Ul vaeeene ems 32,748 33,538 31,832 
February....... 28, 533 29, 268 28,476 || August......... 30, 657 26,359 26, 639 
Marchigaqcecesee 31,804 32,764 31,167 || September..... 28,088 25, 833 26, 442 
Aprile suite 31,502 33,013 28,649 || October........ 34,302 31,074 30,184 
Ma Vawen cocuent 32,647 32,970 27,141 || November..... 36, 768 35,530 34, 767 


DUM Is. os 34,943 32,055 31,810 || December..... 41,127 37,353 — 


Fire Insurance.—Fire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment by British fire insurance companies of agencies, usually situated in 
the sea ports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency 
of a British company is that of the Phcenix Fire Office of London, now 
the Phenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced business in Montreal 
in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 
Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1934, shows that at that date there were 235 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 50 were 
Canadian, 67 were British and 118 were foreign companies, whereas in 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 79 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
business in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian 
companies. 
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The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics 
are available) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the 
growth of the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indication 
of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and 
thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. 
By 1880 companies with Dominion licences had fire insurance in force 
totalling $411,563,271; by 1900 the one billion dollar mark had about been 
reached and by 1930 the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1934, 
besides $8,804,840,676 of fire insurance in force in companies with Dominion 
licences, there was also $1,240,396,613 in force in companies with pro- 
vincial licences, or about $10,045,237,289 in force with companies, associa- 
tions, or underwriters licensed to transact business in Canada. 

Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes 
among other classes in Canada: accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, 
explosion, forgery, credit, guarantee, hail, inland transportation, employers’ 
liability, aviation, plate plass, sprinkler-leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado, 
and livestock insurance, etc. Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed 
for business of this kind, such insurance was sold in 1934 by 240 companies, 
of which 51 were Canadian, 64 British and 125 foreign. 

The total net premium income for 1934 was $25,858,270 and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
during the past twenty years, although a decrease has been shown in 
recent years. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies 
doing an automobile insurance business was only $80,446; in 1915 it was 
$636,085, and in 1934, $11,925,811. The premium income of personal acci- 
dent insurance came second with $2,743,568. Combined accident and 
sickness insurance was third in 1934 with a premium income of $1,617,464. 
The premium income of all accident and sickness insurance combined 
totalled $7,526,593 in 1934. 


Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgages on real estate, the money thus made available for develop- 
ment purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and 
mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from sub- 
sequent legislation. In 1899, 102 companies made returns showing capital 
stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of 
$19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan com- 
panies in operation through amalgamations and absorptions, shortly after 
the turn of the century, further growth was recorded. As a result of 
the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected, but of late years these have made voluntary returns so that 
all-Canadian totals are again available. 
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There have been incorporated in recent years by the Parliament of 
Canada a number of companies which make small loans, usually not 
exceeding five hundred dollars each, on the promissory notes of the bor- 
rowers additionally secured in most cases by endorsements or chattel 
mortgages. The figures relating to the three companies of this class which 
have commenced operations are shown separately below. Heretofore 
they have been combined with those of the other loan companies. 

The paid capital stock of all real estate mortgage loan companies at the 
end of 1934 was $42,113,617 (Dominion companies, $19,373,841 and pro- 
vincial companies, $22,739,776) ; reserve funds, $28,216,497 (Dominion com- 
panies, $15,800,582 and provincial companies, $12,415,915) ; liabilities to the 
public, $134,376,870 (Dominion companies, $103,536,768 and provincial com- 
panies, $30,840,102) ; and liabilities to shareholders, $72,458,861 (Dominion 
companies, $36,599,186 and provincial companies, $35,859,675). 

The paid capital of Dominion small loan companies at the end 
of 1934 was $976,750; reserve funds, $65,559; liabilities to the public, 
$1,519,795; liabilities to shareholders, $1,118,827. 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
guardians of minors or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipali- 
ties and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in 
bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits but the lending of actual 
trust funds is restricted by law. 

Trust companies are principally provincial institutions, since their 
original main functions were connected with probate, which lies within 
the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the 
end of 1934 were $2,664,448,085 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the 
earliest year for which figures are available). The bulk of these assets 
($2,436,101,468 in 1934) was represented by estates, trusts and agency 
funds. The assets of Dominion companies in 1934 amounted to 
$277,782,559 and of provincial companies to $2,386,665,526. 


Miscellaneous 


Canadian Bond Financing.—The declining trend in sales of railway 
and corporation bond issues, so clearly in evidence for 1933, was reversed 
in 1934, although the total was still low. 

In the latter year, sales under this head were valued at $73,402,696. 
Corporation bond financing accounted for $40,902,696 of. this, so that 
$32,500,000 remained for railway issues. As a result of the Dominion 
Government refunding operations and the increase in railway and cor- 
poration issues, the total of bond sales during 1934 was about $68,000,000 
over that of 1933. 

Canadian investors purchased over 83 p.c. of the total offerings, while 
in 1933 the corresponding proportion was 76 p.c. The figures show very 
strikingly that the United Kingdom is again taking interest in Canadian 
issues; the London market handled 9-14 p.c. of the 1934 offerings as com- 
pared with 7-84 p.c. for the New York—the first time the United Kingdom 
has exceeded New York in this connection since the War. Since 1914 
more than 60 p.c. of the total new issues of Canadian bonds have been 
sold within Canada. This is attributable to two main reasons: (1) the 
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education of the Canadian public in the investment of funds in Govern- 
ment issues, brought about by the War, and the needs of the Government; 
(2) the ability of the Canadian public as a result of immediate war and 
post-war prosperity to purchase their own issues in greater volume than 
formerly. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1926-34 


Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 
Govern- Railway Sold Sold Sold 
Year ment and ce in the in the Total 
and Cor- Gisada United United 
Municipal poration States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOD viene sr te Ae? 246,653,461] 285,419,200] 263,862,718] 259,209,943] 9,000,000!) 532,072,661 
LOD [eae = desc 232,537,614] 369,680,067|| 373,637,014) 223,714,000}  4,866,667|| 602,217,681 
LOIS ener. cae hs 120,113,088} 333,479,000 278,080,088} 159,512,000} 16,000,000) 453,592,088 
1909S eee a Ss 218,628,309] 442,530,600] 378,395,909] 263,654,000} 19,109,000) 661,158,909 
LOSOEA eects ie 409,652,063] 357,573,000]| 368, 868,063} 393,632,000 4,745,000|| 767,225,063 
103 Nee eee Se 1,069,638,571) 181, 182, 000/1,090,800,571) 155,920,000}  4,100,000/|1,250,820,571 
EUR Dei 2 En) wie Seca 450,067,632) 23,050,000} 377,752,632] 81,015,000} 14,350,000) 473,117,632 
1 YR Bie Sa eee See ee 564,171,513} 5,385,000} 434,556,513} 60,000,000] 75,000,000!) 569,556,513 
1934 ee oe ..--| 564,558,132) 73,402, 696] 529,630,828! 50,000,000) 58,330,000) 637,960,828 


Interest Rates.—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. Nevertheless the trend of money rates in the Dominion can 
be measured. Since about the beginning of the century the province of 
Ontario, the wealthiest and most populous of the provinces of the Domin- 
ion, has done its financing largely in Canada, hence the fluctuation in 
the rate of yield of Province of Ontario bonds is an excellent long-term 
indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. Fluctuations in the yield 
of Ontario bonds for the past eight years are shown as follows:— 


Yield of Province of Ontario Bonds by Months, 1928-35 


Month 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 

JANUSLY Ae ees 4-30 4-65 4-90 4-55 5-74 4-75 4-66 3-65 
MeDIUALVA See eee 4-20 4-70 4-90 4-55 5-55 4-73 4-60 3-75 
March. os ere: 4-25 4-85 4-85 4-45 5-30 4-79 4-32 3-81 
April: !. 3 son coe eee 4-25 4-95 4-85 4-45 5-33 4-85 4-20 3-87 
Mayo ne oe eer aes 4-35 5-00 4-85 4-40 5-42 4-70 4-06 3-76 
SUNOS ee eee 4-40 4-95 4-83 4-40 5-48 4-65 4-09 3-85 
Daly. Aes ene eee 4-50 4-95 4-80 4-45 5-30 4-63 3-98 3-84 
TANISUSL, 528 ssc tee eer 4-60 4-90 4-60 4-40 4-95 4-55 3-94 3-82 
Septem bers ics i, cae. see ee 4-60 5-00 4-45 4-65 4-88 4-59 3-93 3:96 
October.c . eas eee eee 4-55 4-95 4-50 4-95 4-70 4-53 3-97 3-54 
Novem ber-..2-ee one oe 4-55 4-95 4-50 5-05 4-90 4-66 3-88 3-47 
Decom ber’. sis. sees ee 4-60 4-90 4-50 5-20 4-92 4-72 3-65 = 


Commercial Failures.—The total of commercial failures in Canada 
for 1935 (ten months) as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
under the provisions of the Bankruptcy and Winding-up Acts was 1,085, 
as compared with 1,289 for the same ten months in 1934, 1,729 in 1933, 
1,995 in 1932, 1,807 in 1931, 1,941 in 1930, 1,766 in 1929. 

The following tables give, for the above seven years, the distribution of 
failures, by provinces and by industrial and commercial groups:— 
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Number of Commercial Failures, by Provinces, 1929-35 


Year’ | P-BIT. | “N.S. | ON Bey> Que: Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 


1930 laps 3 22 35 519 333 43 53 55 22 1,085 
URL eats 8 42 38 779 474 56 36 42 57 1,532 
1033....... 10 55 42 935 730 67 59 88 58 2,044 
| Us Pe 9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 
193 Tete 7 51 74 795 793 109 152 131 104 2,216 
19300. ee 3 61 45} 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
1920 warden 1 71 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 


1 Ten months January to October inclusive. 


Number of Commercial Failures, by Groups, 1929-35 


Trans- 
Log porta- 
Manu- | Agri- ae : Con- tion Not 
Year |Trade| fac- cul- Fisk, Min- struc- and es Se 6 Classi- | Total 
tures ture ae in Rees tion | Public fied 
= Uti- 
lities 
19351... 499 150 128 2 3) 50 9 14 157 67 1, 085 
1934..... 799 O17 82 3 He 59 20 16 | 217 117 1,532 
1933.....| 1,089 357 92 1 5 57 26 12} 246 159 2,044 
1932 ee label 468 190 9 6 3 43 290 152 2,420 
1931S eee 102 464 125 5 ai 61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
1930..... 1,204 488 115 12 9 55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
1929 See 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 24 5 239 158 2,167 


1 Ten months January to October inclusive. 


The chief branches of business to be affected by failure are trade, 
manufacturing, and service and for the first ten months of 1935 these three 
groups accounted for 74 p.c. of all failures. In that period the estimated 
grand total of assets of all concerns which failed was $10,244,499 against 
estimated liabilities of $14,715,155. Thus, average assets for each failure 
were $9,442, against average liabilities of $13,562. 

Comparable figures for the two previous years show that for the same 
ten months of 1934, there were 1,289 failures, and the estimated total 
assets were $16,796,330, against estimated liabilities of $20,075,961, while in 
1933, there were 1,729 failures with total assets of $23,755,399 and total 
liabilities of $28,669,253. Average assets and liabilities for each failure 
were therefore $13,031 and $15,808 for 1934 and $13,739 and $16,581 for 
1933. Thus, while average liabilities of failures in 1935 were smaller than 
in either of the two previous years, the difference between average assets 
and liabilities was greater. 

The total commercial failures in the ten months of 1935 showed a 
decrease of 204 or 16 p.c. compared with the same months of 1934 and 
37 p.c.compared with the same period of 1933. They were at a lower level 
in 1935 than they have been for the same ten months in any vear since 
1922, when the record was commenced, although the number of commercial 
concerns has increased materially in the interval. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LABOUR 


Dominion Department of Labour.—Accompanying the steady 
progress of labour organization, Canada has provided, on an increasing 
scale, for governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion 
Department of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in the 
prevention and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate 
information relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government’s 
fair wages policy and, in general, to deal with problems involving the 
interests of workers. Under the first mentioned of these functions, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, originated in 1907 for the settlement 
of disputes in mines and public utility industries, has attracted favourable 
comment throughout the world; up to Mar. 31, 1935, 538 threatened 
disputes had been referred to Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under its provisions and, in all but 38 cases, open breaks were 
averted. Under a separate Statute entitled “The Conciliation and Labour 
Act”, conciliation officers are available to assist in the settlement of labour 
disputes arising from time to time, and their services have been widely 
utilized to this end. The administration of the fair wages policy as respects 
building and construction works is carried out under an Act of Parliament 
entitled the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, and as respects 
contracts for various classes of supplies and equipment, under the pro- 
visions of an Order in Council. The monthly Labour Gazette has, since 


Ballasting a Section of Railway Roadbed. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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1900, provided a comprehensive survey of labour conditions in Canada, and 
is supplemented by various special publications dealing with wages, labour 
organizations, labour laws, etc. The Department also administers the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, the Technical Education Act, the 
Government Annuities Act, the Minimum Wages Act, and the relief 
legislation. In addition, the Department is charged with certain duties 
arising out of the relations of Canada with the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations. Canada as one of the eight 
states of “chief industrial importance” retains a place on the Governing 
Body of that organization. 


Provincial Departments and Bureaus of Labour.—In all the 
provinces but New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Departments. 
or Bureaus of Labour have been set up to administer legislation dealing 
with the health and safety of all persons employed in industry. Laws 
regulating employment offices, the payment of wages, and the pro- 
tection of labour generally, are administered by these Departments. 
Legislation providing for minimum wages for female workers in effect in 
all provinces but New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island is under 
the jurisdiction of special boards, which, in several provinces, are linked 
with the Labour Departments. Workmen’s compensation laws are admin- 
istered by independent bodies and in New Brunswick the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board administers the Factory Act. In recent wages legis- 
lation the tendency is towards a regulation of wages of men as well as 
of women. In British Columbia and Manitoba, minimum wages for male 
workers may be established, and in other provinces minimum wages for 
women affect men’s wages in the same employment. In Quebec, Ontario 
and Alberta, under recent statutes, legal force may be given to any 
agreement as to wages and hours of labour between a representative 
number of employers and one or more trade unions, and the terms of the 
agreement may be extended to the whole industry within the district 
concerned. Legislation dealing with collective agreements is administered 
by the provincial Departments of Labour. 


The Labour Movement 


In Canada, trade unionism has been an outgrowth of the last. half 
century, resulting from the increase in urban population and the develop- 
ment of a diversified industrial life. The principal labour organizations 
are those in the International, Canadian and National Catholic groups. 

During 1934, there were in existence in Canada 1,809 international 
locals having 161,404 members, and 931 non-international unions with a 
membership of 120,370. The total number of organized workers reported 
to the Department of Labour was therefore 281,774, compared with 
286,220 in 1933. The oldest federated labour organization in the Dominion 
is the Trades and Labour Congress, established in 1883, which is the recog- 
nized head of the internationally organized workers in Canada, and their 
representative in dealing with legislative matters. The All+Canadian 
Congress of Labour came into existence at a meeting of national union 
representatives held in Montreal in 1927. The object of the Congress is to 
promote the interests of its affiliated organizations and to strive to im- 
prove the economic and social conditions of the workers. The National 
Catholic Union movement in Canada dates from 1901, when it had its 
inception in Quebec city. Subsequently, other National Catholic Unions 
were formed in the province of Quebec and, with this steady growth, there 
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developed the desire for a central organization to direct and co-ordinate 
the activities of the various units, which resulted, during 1921, in the 
formation of the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada. The 
plan of organization adopted is similar to the non-sectarian trade unions. 
Although this movement was originally designed exclusively for Roman 
Catholics, provision has been made for the admission of non-Catholics as 
associate members, who may vote but cannot hold office. 


Industrial Disputes.—During 1934, the loss to industry and to 
workers through strikes and lock-outs was greater than in 1933 or 1932 and 
the number of workers involved was also greater. There were 191 dis- 
putes, involving 45,800 workers and a time loss of 574,519 working days, 
compared with 125 disputes involving 26,558 workers and 317,547 working 
days in 1933. The minimum loss in working days since the record was 
commenced in 1901 was in 1930, when 91,797 working days were lost in 
67 disputes involving 13,768 workers. The maximum loss was in 1919, 
when 3836 disputes involved 148,915 workers and caused a time loss of 
3,400,942 working days. 


Employment, 1934 and 1935 


The existing need for frequent measurement of the variation in the 
volume of industrial employment has, since 1920, been met by the Govern- 
ment’s monthly record of the fluctuations in the numbers on the payrolls 
of leading employers throughout the Dominion. These monthly surveys, 
based upon returns from firms each having a staff of fifteen persons or 
more, extend to all lines of industry except agriculture, fishing, hunting, 
professional and specialized business, such as banking, insurance, etc. 
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During the twelve months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1985, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated data from an average of 9,248 firms, with an average 
working force of 933,085, as compared with the monthly average of 
893,653 reported by the 8,690 employers furnishing statistics for the 
preceding year. The index, based on the 1926 average as 100 p.c., rose 
from 96-0 in the period Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1934, to 99-4 in the same months of 
1935; this was an increase of 3:5 p.c. During the preceding four years, 
the annual average indexes of employment were as follows:—1938, 83°4; 
1932, 87-5; 1931, 102-5; 1930, 113-4. 

The upward movement in industrial employment evident during most 
of 1933 and 1934 continued during 1935. From the beginning of April to 
Nov. 1, 1935, there was uninterrupted expansion, which resulted in a higher 
level of employment at the latter date than in any other month since 
Dec. 1, 1930. While seasonal losses were indicated at the beginning of 
December, the situation continued more favourable than in any month of 
1934, 1933 or 1932. All five economic areas and most of the main indus- 
trial groups shared in the improvement shown during 1935 while consid- 
erable recovery was also reported in each of the eight cities for which 
statistics are segregated. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Economic Areas, as at the first of each month, November, 1934, 
to December, 1935, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 
relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1935. 


Ne ————— —————— 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month Pravindes Quebec Ontario Proves: Coletuie Canada 
1921—Averages...... 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
1922—-Averages...... 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 | 82-8 89-0 
1923—Averages...... 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
1924—Averages...... 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
1925—Averages...... 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
1926—Averages!..... 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
1927—-Averages...... 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
1928—Averages...... 106-6 108-3 113-5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
1929 --Averages...... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
1930—Averages...... 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
1931—Averages...... 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
1932—-Averages...... 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
eee re 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78:0 83-4 
1934— 
INOWatL Seen 104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 100-2 
Deocalsgees ee 106-9 96:4 101-7 94-3 92-9 98-9 
SA a as 12 mos... 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
9: 5-— 
Tan yin ct ene 99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 94-4 
Febtcrt ysis estatas 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 94-6 
Maric acetate 98 -6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 96-4 
April ky psc easnas 95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 93-4 
Maye Le ae eran 97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 95-2 
UNG Mee: eee 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 97-6 
OLY! Wass yon 106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 99-5 
Ao FDS ee nes Oe 106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 101-1 
Septsliseucw chee 107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 102-7 
OC} AS Ee ee 112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 106-1 
ING Veli te ie cteaeee 111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 107-7 
Deel sa ae 107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 104-6 
Averages, 12 mos... 103-7 95-4 1.3°3 95°2 97-3 99-4 
Relative Weight by 
Economic Areas as 
at Dec. 1, 1935... 7:8 29-1 41-6 13-0 8-5 100-0 


1 The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base 
used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 
1926, venerally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Employment by Economie Areas.—The fluctuations in employment 
in the five economic areas are indicated in the indexes given in the 
accompanying table. The situation as reported by employers was gener- 
ally more favourable during 1935 in each of these areas than it was in 
1934, The most marked improvement was in the Maritime Provinces, 
where the index at 112°9 on Oct. 1, 1935, was higher than in any other 
month since Nov. 1, 1931. | 

Employment in Leading Cities—Employment data are segregated 
for eight of the principal industrial centres—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver, in all of which 
heightened activity was noted during 1935. Each month from Feb. 1, the 
percentage increase over the same month in 1934 was greater in these 
eight centres, taken as a unit, than that indicated in the same comparison 
in the Dominion as a whole. 

Employment by Industries.—The recovery indicated during 1935 
extended to most of the industries surveyed; the outstanding exception 
was highway construction and maintenance, in which activity was not so 
great as in the preceding year, partly as a result of changes in the 
unemployment relief plans of the various Governments. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Indus- 
tries, as at the first of each month, November, 1934, to December, 
1935, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Con- 
Manu- | Joo. Com- | Trans- | struc- 9 ey 
Year and Month | factur- ae Mining | muni- | porta- |tionand| "°°" | Trade | Indus- 
ing ame cations| tion | Main- | V!°° tries 
tenance 

1921—Averages....| 87-7 | 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
1922—Averages...| 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
1923—Averages...| 96-6} 114-2 | 106-2 87-6 | 100-3 86-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
1924—-Averages...| 92-4] 116-7 | 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 $3-8 92-5 93-4 
1925—Averages...| 93:0] 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
1926—Averages!..| 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
1927—Averages...| 103-4 | 109-3} 107-0 | 103-8 | 102-5 | 109-0] 106-2 | 107-4 104-6 
1928—-Averages...| 110-1 | 114-5 | 114-4) 108-2 | 105-9 | 118-8 | 118-1] 116-1 111-6 
1929—Averages...| 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6 | 109-7 | 129-7 | 130-3] 126-2 119-0 
1930—Averages...| 108-9 | 108-0; 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 131-6 | 127-7 113-4 
1931—Averages...| 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4 | 124-7] 123-6 102-5 
1932—Averages...| 84-4 42-6 99-2 93 84-7 86-0 | 113-6 | 116-1 87-5 
1933—Averages...| 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
1934— 

IN ON Se aoe ee 92-8 | 171-9] 121-2 80-7 83-9 | 111-0} 114-9] 121-3 100-2 

Dec wali eo: 7% 91-3 | 198-6} 122-9 79-8 80-1} 100-3} 115-2] 126-0 98-9 
Averages— 

12 months..... 90-2 | 124-7] 110-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1] 117-9 96-0 
1935— 

Jane whiter 87-4} 181-3] 119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 | 115-2 | 130-6 94-4 

Hobsons dicee 90-1 | 183-4 |} 120-3 77:8 76-2 87-2 | 111-9 | 116-6 94-6 

Marne lareee. wee 92-7 | 166-9} 118-8 77:5 76:5 94-2 | 111-7} 116-7 96-4 

Aprile dearasen 93-9 | 104-3 | 117-7 77-7 76:3 80:2 | 111-4] 117-4 93-4 

May mlscigieas 95-6 93-9 | 116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 | 116-4] 119-3 95-2 

JUNO ML eee 98-4 96-0 119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 97-6 

Julyi) Ie. eee 98-5 82-2) 121-5 80-8 82-7 | 101-1] 128-6 | 122-1 99:5 

Aug. “135 99-8 79-0 | 125-2 81-6 85-4 | 104-7) 127-9] 120-7 101+1 

Sept. itwacae 100-8 77-7 | 128-6 82-1 85-8 | 110-9 | 127-8] 121-8 102-7 

Oct gle saan 103-3 | 115-8 | 129-5 82-1 86-4 | 117-4] 120-5 | 123-8 106-1 

INOVe Lites 103-5 | 158-4 | 132-5 81-4 84-5 | 119-9 | 117-1] 124-6 107-7 

Deciid. Kol 101-4] 183-5 | 131-1 | 81-0] 84-0] 95-9] 116-3] 131-1] 104-6 
Averages— 

12 months..... 97-1 | 126-9 | 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2 | 122-1 99.4 


Relative Weight 
by Industries as 
at Dec. 1, 1935.. 51-8 5-2 6-1 2-2 10-2 11-4 2°6 10-5 100-0 


1See footnote to table on p. 164; also headnote. 
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Building and railway construction were both brisker, the improvement 
in the former resulting, in part, from the public works program passed 
in the Parliamentary Session of 1935, while industrial, residential and other 
non-governmental building was also brisker. Manufacturing showed a sub- 
stantial gain over 1934, in which most lines of factory employment shared. 
Notable increases were made in the iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, 
textile, lumber, pulp and paper and food industries. The pronounced 
expansion indicated in mining during 1935 took place to a considerable 
extent in the extraction of metallic ores, principally of the precious metals, 
demand for which has been greatly stimulated by world monetary condi- 
tions. Employment in services and trade was also more active than in 
1934—partly a reflection of a better tourist Season. 


An Up-to-date Artificial Silk Plant in Ontario. 


Courtesy, The Foundation Company of Canada. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—Monthly statistics are tabulated 
in the Department of Labour from trade unions showing the unemploy- 
ment existing among their members. In the first ten months of 1935, 1,740 
organizations reported an average membership of 163,882, of whom 25,658 
were, on the average, unemployed; this was a percentage of 15:7, com- 
pared with 18:3 p.c. in 1934 and 22-6 in the same period of 1933. 


Applications, Vacancies and Placements of the Employment Service 
of Canada.—Under the provisions of the Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 1918, the Dominion Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the provinces, has since then maintained local employment offices in a 
number of centres throughout the Dominion; the volume of business 
transacted by these bureaus is regarded as indicative of current labour 
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conditions. Up to Noy. 30, 1935, 604,438 applications for work and 346,861 
vacancies were registered at the 64 existing offices, while the placements 
effected numbered 325,658. In the same period of 1934, the registers showed 
676,621 applications for work, 395,627 vacancies and 375,578 placements. 
The Employment and Social Insurance Act, passed by the Dominion 
Government in 1935, makes provision for the repeal of the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act on proclamation, and the assumption of its 
functions by the Commission appointed under the 1935 Act. Among 
other benefits to labour and industry, the latter Act provides for the 
establishment of a National Employment Service, whose administration 
and organization will differ in certain respects from that of the present 
Dominion-Provincial service. 


Dominion Unemployment Relief Measures, 1935 


At the sixth session of the 17th Parliament the Relief Act, 1935, which 
received Royal Assent on April 4, 1935, was enacted. 

The administration of the Act was, by Order of His Excellency the 
Governor: in Council, vested in the Minister of Labour. 

Under this Statute the Dominion is continuing to pay to the provinces 
monthly grants-in-aid to assist the provinces in discharging their responsi- 
bilities connected with the relief of necessitous persons within ther respect- 
ive boundaries. The amounts of the monthly grants-in-aid, which were 
determined on the basis of need, are as follows:— 

Prince Edward Island, $1,250; Nova Scotia, $40,000; New Brunswick, 
$25,000; Quebec, $500,000; Ontario, $600,000; Manitoba, $135,000; Saskat- 
chewan, $200,000; Alberta, $100,000; British Columbia, $150,000. 

In addition to payment of the monthly grants-in-aid above referred 
to, agreements entered into under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1935, 
with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, provide for Dominion assistance 
toward the cost of the following relief measures:— 


Prince Edward Island—Trans-Canada Highway and provincial high- 
ways. 


New Brunswick —Trans-Canada Highway, provincial highways and aid 
to colonization settlers on location. 


Ontario —Trans-Canada Highway, completion of certain municipal and 
provincial relief projects commenced under previous relief legislation. 


Manitoba.—Trans-Canada Highway, provincial highways, one provincial 
public works project and the Winnipeg sewage disposal plant, the total 
estimated cost of which is $2,000,000 to Mar. 31, 1936, and toward the cost 
of which the Dominion has agreed to contribute 40 p.c. 


Saskatchewan.—Trans-Canada Highway. 


Alberta—Trans-Canada Highway. 

Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, agreements were com- 
pleted with all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, providing for a 
non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed 
$600 per family for the punpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining 
relief to families, who’ would otherwise be in receipt iof direct relief, by 


placing such families on the land. It was provided’ that’the rémaining 
(| MOV mmertt eae) 
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two-thirds of the expenditure should be contributed by the province and 
the municipality concerned. The agreements covered a period of two 
years and expired on Mar. 31, 1934. (See also p. 31.) 

Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1934, agreements, effective 
from April 1, 1984 to Mar. 31, 1936, providing continuity of settlement 
with the agreements which expired Mar. 31, 1934, were entered into with 
all the provinces excepting Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. 
Provision is made in the 1934 agreements for an additional non-recoverable 
contribution by the Dominion, on the recommendation of the province 
and with the approval of the Governor in Council, of one-third of an 
amount not exceeding $100 in the case of a settler who may not be self- 
supporting at the end of the two-year period, and for whom subsistence 
expenditure during the third year of settlement is deemed necessary. This 
additional amount for subsistence during the third year, where necessary, 
applies both to those settled under the 1932 agreement and those settled 
under the 1934 agreement. 

Under authority of the present legislation (the Relief Act, 1935), 
an agreement respecting relief settlement has been entered into between 
the Dominion and the province of British Columbia, leaving Prince 
Edward Island the only province not participating in the plan. 

Reports received from the provinces in regard to the number of settler 
families and the total number of individuals approved and settled under 
the agreements as at Oct. 31, 1935, are as follows:— 


Number of Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled 
under the Relief Acts’ Agreements to Oct. 31, 1935 


: Settler Total : Settler Total 
Province Families | Individuals Province Families | Individuals 
No. No. No. No. 

Nova Scotia:..:.:..... 341 2,140 || Saskatchewan........ 939 4,604 
Quehbecy ey sete 976 GLO0St EA bertases = eee 641 3,021 
Ontarion secure 606 2,990 || British Columbia.... 52 285 
Mamitobate hs. eee 765 3,647 ee 
Totalsi4 8 asec 4,320 22,692 


Toward the cost of relief in the dried-out areas of the three Prairie 
Provinces, the Dominion continued to contribute during the months of 
April, May, June and July, 50 p.c. of :— 


(1) Movement of settlers with their effects and stock from the dried- 
out areas to such locations as deemed suitable by the province 
concerned ; 

(2) Movement of cattle from the dried-out areas to such locations as 
deemed suitable by the province concerned, together with any 
equipment required in connection therewith, and return of said 
cattle and equipment upon completion of feeding season; 

(3) Movement of necessary feed and fodder into the dried-out areas, 
together with the movement of any equipment required in con- 
nection therewith, and return thereof. 


In the provinces of Manitoba and Alberta, the Dominion has under- 
taken to provide for the placement of single homeless unemployed persons 
on farms from Nov. 1, 1935, to Mar. 31, 1936, on a similar basis to that 


a yet 
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obtaining under previous relief legislation, namely, payment of $5 per 
month to each person so placed, the Dominion contributing 100 p.c. of 
expenditures incurred in this connection exclusive of the costs of adminis- 
tration. Up to Oct. 31, 1935, there had been no request from the province 
of Saskatchewan for Dominion assistance with respect to farm placements. 

Under the 1935 Act, the Dominion is continuing to operate the camps 
established under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, at various points 
throughout Canada; also the special relief works carried out in the 
National Parks for the care of single homeless unemployed men and 
unemployed residents of the parks. 

The following statement sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements 
under relief legislation since 1930 to Oct. 31, 1935, namely: the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, 1930; the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931; the 
Relief Act, 1932; the Relief Act, 1933; the Relief Act, 1934; and the 
Relief Act, 1935. 

A summary of the loans and advances outstanding as at the same date 
is also shown. 


Total Dominion Expenditures under Relief Legislation, 
1930-35 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


—$ 


Item 1930 Act|1931 Act/1932 Act/1933 Act|1934 Act] 1935 Act] Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Disbursements to Provinces— 

Pie Island saints... howe Sek, 95 129 25 87 159 124 619 

INOVa Seoting oh ceye eas aero. 836 | 1,079 572 | 1,184 642 280 4,593 

New Brunawick..0.% fcc0s<shas 504 764 222 511 444 188 2,633 

QUuebOG eens ar yee cee el 3,321 | 5,440 | 4,231] 3,627] 10,984 3,500 31,103 

Ontarioweerrase soe 4,693 | 11,101 |] 7,985 | 9,875 | 14,038 7,118 54, 809 

Manitobastercnc bce nina sree 1,630 | 3,351 1,747 | 2,182 | 2,278] 1,023 eT 

Saskatchewan.................. 1,918 | 3,008 | 1,155 807 | 2,329} 1,400 10.617 

Alberta cake comers 1,282 | 3,043 | 1,306] 1,264] 1.759 727 9,381 

British'Colum bias. 0. .c6.c, 1,376 | 3,954 | 3,228] 2,577] 3,172 1,050 15,358 

YukonianduN Wile. ccs 20 10 3 5 ~ 10 49 
Disbursements through Dominion 

Government Departments...... 37 | 4,596 | 1,083} 7,565 | 8,393 3,188 24,813 


Other Disbursements— ; 
Saskatchewan Relief Commis- 


OP SA? eR cele “Ae ee -| 5,373 | 4,456] 1,314 747 - 11,889 

Board of Railway Commis- 
BLOWOUTS cau oxtes e hat soo oe ike 500 500 - - - ns 1,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway...... 864 209 - ~ - a 1,073 
anadian National Railway.... 882 a - ~ - = 882 
Administration Fixpenses....... 43 85 68 85 89 77 446 
Miscellaneous............. - 2 3 - 5 1 1! 
Dotaly mc Pewoee de i4 18,001 | 42,644 | 26,034 | 31,083 | 45,0391] 18,686 181, 487 


——— st 


Includes $11,413 incurred under the provisions of the 1933 Act, and authorized by Sec. 10 of 
the Relief Act, 1934. 


SUMMARY OF LOANS AND ADVANCES OUTSTANDING 


Manitoba....... PLN iinsle sree es aeleteiCis cmasiectertae Sale POEs S asst were Cee 13, 482, 000 

Saskatchewan (including the Saskatchewan Relief Commission)........ 47,720, 000 

WADOTER, chren cece tebe bets Cake Ts io tig soe ce feet RT 19,402, 000 

BBN COMM 0 5 cots. ss nnn ini sean ea eee ee a 20,958, 000 

EY Canadian Pacific Railway Company.................00000000 00000 2,447,000 
Advance to Dominion’s representative in Saskatchewan re Farm Place- 

MONU BONUS ate Une eee Pecans #40) at TSORTEEINS Sx ore oe 7,000 

Advance for unemployed homeless men in Regina...................... 21,000 


TOAST ee en 104,037,000 
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Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Act provides for a Dominion- 
Provincial system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces 
as have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. 
The provinces are charged with the payment of pensions, the Dominion 
reimbursing each province, quarterly, to the extent of 75 p.c.* of the net 
cost of its payments on account of old age pensions. The provinces now 
operating under such agreements are: B.C., Alta., Sask., Man., Ont., NS., 
and P.E.I. Old age pensions are also payable in the Northwest Territories. 
The following table gives the payments under the Act and the numbers 
of pensioners as at Sept. 30, 1935. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, as at Sept. 30, 1935, 
by Provinces, with Effective date of Legislation in each Case 4 


‘Alta e4-B.Ce2 7 Man., | N Si P-Bdel? Onts eask., Nawal 
Item Aug. 1, |Sept. 1,/Sept. 1,] Mar.1,| July 1, | Nov. 1,] May 1, | Jan.25,| Total 
1929 1927 1928 1934 1933 1929 1928 1929 


Total numbers of 

pensioners as at 

Sept. 30, 1935... 7,730 9,594] 10,547) 12,671 1,587| 52,641) 10,588 7} 105,365 
Averages of 

monthly pen- 


SION Nee ete $| 17.72) 19.55 18.63 14.22} 10.40) 17.86} 16.32) 18.98 -- 
Total amounts of 

pensions paid (THOUSANDS OF DoLuaRs) 

‘Jan. 1, 1985— 

Sept. 30, 1935. .$ 10165 |e lol 1,750) 1,612 140} 7,425 1,540 1} 15,246 
Dominion 

Government’s 

SHAabes.), sles \- $ 873 1,204) 1,309 1, 209 105) 5,519] 1) 155 1} 11,376 


Total amounts of 
pensions paid 
since inception 
of Act to Sept. j 
30n LOS saree ee $| 6,424) 11,084) 11,794) 3,151 366} 52,788] 10,735 9} 96,351 


Dominion 
Government’s 


BATES das se « $ Oise 7,276) 7,868) 2,368 274) 35,580] 7,176 9} 65,001 


1 The figures are approximate and are in course of revision. 


In accordance with an agreement consummated between the Dominion 
and the province of Nova Scotia, the payment of old age pensions com- 
menced in that province on Mar. 1, 1934. While the New Brunswick 
Legislature at its 19380 Session passed an Old Age Pensions Act to come 

‘into force on a date to be fixed by proclamation, the Act has not yet 

been proclaimed. Authority was given the Gold Commissioner of the 
Yukon in 1927 to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, but no scheme has yet been formulated. The Social Insurance 
Commission created by the Quebec Government submitted its findings 
on the subject of old age insurance in November, 1932, the majority 
report declaring “in favour of a contributory and obligatory system”. 


* The proportion paid by the Dominion as set in the Act of 1927 was one-half, but this was 
increased at the Second Session of the Seventeenth Parliament to 75 p.c., which increase was made 
effective from Nov. 1, 1931. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Schooling in Canada comes each year to be a more important under- 
taking. The youth of to-day attend school for ten years of their lives on 
the average, or nearly half as long again as their fathers and mothers. 
Though the mistake should not be made of regarding schooling as synony- 
mous with education, that broader and continuous process of forming the 
lives of individual citizens, in which the home and occupation take such 
an important part, the weight of the schools in relation to other educational 
influences must be high; for from the time that the child starts to school, 
to the end of a normal lifetime, he may spend an hour and a half weekly 
in another pursuit, and still spend less time at it than he now spends 
at school. Some of these other influences may be the church, theatre, 
athletic field, public library, the home, the daily press, the radio, etc., and 
they should properly be considered as fellow members of the educational 
organization, although they can not all be reviewed here. 


A sewing class in 
Kamloops 
Residential School. 


The typewriting 
room, 
Caughnawaga 
Reserve Senior 
School. 


LA SRS 


Vocational Training in the Indian Residential Schools. 
Courtesy, Department of Indian Affairs. 


Schools and Universities 


Nearly one-fourth of the Canadian population attend school in the 
capacity of either student or teacher. Below the college level the cost is 
largely met out of public funds, and over 40 p.c. of the expenditure on 
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higher education is made by provincial governments. Considering all 
schools and universities together, the cost is proportioned as follows: 
Dominion Government, 1:8 p.c.; provincial governments, 20-8 p.c.; 
counties, 2-1 p.c.; school administrative units, ranging in size from large 
cities to communities of a few farms, 61-8 p.c.; students’ fees, mainly in 
private schools and at the university level, 8-0 p.c.; endowments, also 
mainly university, 1-7 p.c.; other sources, including churches, 3-8 p.c. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of this financial provision is the high 
proportion of costs for which each school district is individually respon- 
sible. There are about 24,000 administrative districts or sections, each 
self dependent for more than three-fifths of the cost of its schools. Fewer 
than 1,000 of these areas have populations in excess of 500 persons, and 
the remaining 23,000 do not average as many as 250. Among such a 
large number of small communities there are naturally very wide differences 
in ability to support schools with accompanying variation in the quality of 
schooling, and since these differences have been emphasized in depression 
years, educators across Canada are giving attention to methods of equalizing 
more of the cost over larger sections, such as counties or over entire 
provinces. The Governments of British Columbia and Ontario have 
announced their intention of so doing, and commissions of investigation in 
several of the other provinces have put recommendations of this kind 
before the legislatures within the last few years. 

Expenditures for schools, like all public expenditures, have received 
close attention in recent years, and for this reason it is of interest to note 
their place in the national and family economy. It appears that about 
15 p.c. of the aggregate income of Canadians is normally taken in taxa- 
tion, and that a sum equal to rather more than one-fifth of this (3-5 p.c. 
of the total) is spent on schools and universities. About $750 is spent 
on each child’s schooling, on the average, and the other costs involved in 
raising him to maturity are in the neighbourhood of $5,000. 

Current problems in connection with the schools are by no means all 
financial. In all of the provinces the enrolment in elementary schools has 
elther begun to decline, or is likely to decline very shortly, owing in 
part to less retardation of pupils and in part to a reduced number of 
births; but in the secondary schools the attendance still continues to 
increase at a rapid pace. Overcrowded secondary schools and empty 
seats in the elementary schools are helping to bring about a reconsidera- 
tion of the traditional eight-four division between the two types of 
school. There is a tendency to remove the abrupt break at the end of 
the eighth year and attach one or two years of the high school more 
closely to the two upper elementary years, thereby making an intermediate 
period of gradual transition between primary schooling, and secondary 
schooling or occupation. In smaller schools the changes must be con- 
fined mainly to curriculum rather than organization, and a majority of 
the provinces have recently given their entire curriculum a thorough 
revision or are in the act of doing so, partly to make this intermediate 
period one of more gradual transition, and partly to make it suit better 
the changed conditions of the post-war world. Health, citizenship and 
social studies generally are given greater place. 

Universities are carrying on with greatly reduced revenues from pro- 
vincial treasuries and endowment investments, compensating for these in 
some measure by increases in students’ fees. While the rapid increase in 
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attendance, characteristic of the preceding decade, has come to an end in 
the latest two or three years, the total enrolment can scarcely be said to 
have declined. Employment for their graduates, as also for those of the 
schools, has been a serious problem. 

Special educational provision for unemployed persons and their adult 
dependants has not been made in Canada, except in scattered instances, 
and then largely by voluntary effort. The children, of course, attend 
school, but the older members of the family are in the main left on their 
own responsibility in the matter of using their unoccupied time construct- 
ively. In the cities there are at their disposal the public libraries, the 
work of which is reviewed biennially. 


Civic Playgrounds 


Organized playgrounds, apart from school grounds, are supported out 
of city funds by at least 46 of the 70 Canadian cities which at the Census of 
1931 had populations over 10,000. In most of these the playgrounds are 
conducted by a city department, but in some cases by an independent 
organization with financial assistance from the city; in a few cases 
there are organizations of both kinds. Thirteen cities do not support 
playgrounds but activities are conducted by service clubs or other organi- 
zations in four of these. From the remaining eleven cities no‘ informa- 
tion has been received. 

A minority of the 46 cities do more than provide or equip the grounds. 
Twenty of them employ professional recreation leaders to direct or super- 
vise the use of the grounds at least part of the year, while ten of 
them employ such leaders the year round. Playing fields for baseball, 
softball and football, rinks for pleasure skating and hockey, are most fre- 
quently provided. Curling and ski-ing are two other winter pastimes 
widely followed. 


Motion Pictures 


Another popular instrument of recreation and education in Canada is 
the motion picture. There are over 900 motion picture houses. A record 
of attendance at them is not available but a conception of it may be 
formed from the fact that Canadians spent $2.40 apiece, on the average, in 
attending the movies in 1933; in 1930 they spent $3.71. City and town 
folk would spend above the average. The total cost of admissions in 1933 
was about $25 million, in 1930 about $383 million. A further $3 million 
or thereabouts is required to pay the amusement taxes on admissions. 
British Columbia, Ontario and Manitoba people spend most per capita 
on motion pictures, Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan people least. 

The source of films exhibited in Canada has been changing consider- 
ably in the last few years, a much higher proportion of European pictures 
now being included. Last year the United Kingdom and France provided 
one-third of all the films imported, and there were a few from Germany. 
French pictures have been received in considerable number only since 
1930. Pictures from both the United Kingdom and France have increased 
consistently since 1930—in spite of the fact that total imports last year 
were only one-third of what they were then—all of the loss having been in 
the films from the United States. 

The organization of a National Film Institute, which will encourage the 
use of motion pictures as an educational force, was announced in the 
summer of 1935. 
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Arts and Crafts 


Recent years have witnessed a tremendous growth of interest in 
certain leisure time pursuits of a cultural character that cannot be more 
than mentioned here. The “Little Theatre” or amateur drama move- 
ment has experienced a remarkable development from coast to coast under 
the patronage of Lord and Lady Bessborough. For three years the season 
has been climaxed by a national competition in Ottawa among winning 
regional groups. The University of Alberta has inaugurated a Summer 
School of Drama at Banff, and reports students from all over Canada. 


Music festivals, comparable to those of the drama, earlier reached the 
stage of popularity necessary for provincial competitions, and have con- 
tinued throughout the depression years to hold the interest of the people. 
In the Prairie Provinces the University of Saskatchewan has responded 
to this interest by the establishment of a chair in music. 


A spinning 
wheel in rural 


Quebec. 


Making 
snowshoes, 
Loretteville, 


Que. 


Handicrafts—Home handicrafts contribute to the old-world atmosphere of 
the province of Quebec. 
Courtesy, Provincial Tourist Bureau, Quebec. 
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In the revival 
of handicrafts the 
French - Canadian 
population of Que- 
bec has led the way, 
but the movement 
is now in evidence 
in all sections of 
the Dominion. The 
headquarters of the 
Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild is in 
Montreal. A natu- 
ral accompaniment 
of the revival has 
been renewed inter- 
eas and oe a Ane reaea ane) es Alberta est in the folkways, 

arate cat and 320 dices RC dien + eee HS ea suas. 

on a circuit of southern towns last winter. An- of racial elements an 
other truck has, for three winters, been driven the population. 
about the province with exhibitions of the fine Interest in’ the 
arts. fine arts, too,~ has 
shown an _ unusual 
appreciation in the 
recent difficult years. The last annual report of the National Gallery 
states that the year under review has been by far the busiest in its history, 
and that art interest in Canada has probably never been at such height. 
The accompanying comment is doubtless as applicable to drama, music and 
handicrafts as to the fine arts: “One of the few valuable fruits of the 
recent restriction of material things, disorganization of customary interests 
and pleasures, has been to turn the public mind toward the more enduring 
interests of life’. A step forward in the teaching of art is to be noted in 
the establishment last year of a chair in art in the University of Toronto. 


Adult Study 


Similarly, a remarkable increase in after-school study, especially study 
of social and economic problems, is distinctly in evidence. New organiza- 
tions of many varieties have arisen, each with the study circle as a major 
activity. These are the people whose interest has been directed into 
studying the difficulties with which the community has been beset, while 
the above-mentioned have turned their thoughts away from such dif- 
ficulties to find refuge in the arts and crafts. Some of the universities 
have given direction to the interest in economic matters, notably: St. 
Francis Xavier University in Nova Scotia, where study groups have been 
organized throughout the entire eastern section of the province. The 
Ontario universities have co-operated with the Workers’ Educational 
Association in organizing classes that have had a steady increase in 
enrolment since 1930. There is extension work of related kinds from 
several of the other universities. In 1934 the extension directors and 
others interested in adult education met in a Dominion-wide convention 
and after a year spent in studying the situation, decided to set up a 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. 


Courtesy, Donald Cameron, University of 
Alberta Extension Department. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


The National Research Council 


The National Research Council of Canada maintains well equipped 
laboratories at Ottawa, in which scientific problems ‘of national import- 
ance are investigated and research work in the several branches of pure 
science is carried on with a view to keeping Canada abreast of the times 
in the newer knowledge. The laboratories are organized in four divisions 


Perfecting the wax plucking of poultry, considered 
one of the most important forward steps accomp- 
lished recently in the market poultry industry, is 
an example of the close co-operation between the 
National Research Council and the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. Left, rough plucked 
bird; centre, waxed bird; right, finished bird, 
wax removed. 

: Courtesy, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


—hbiology and agricul- 
ture, chemistry, physics 
and engineering includ- 
ing aeronautics, and 
research information. 
A library service is 
maintained. 

‘Co-operation with in- 
dustry is obtained 
through associate com- 
mittees on various sub- 
jects such as asbestos, 
coal classification, 
chemical and engineer- 
ing standards, field crop 
diseases, gas, grain, 
laundry work, leather, 
magnesian «products, 
parasitology, _ radio, 
radiology, tuberculosis, 
weed control and wool. 
There are also advisory 
committees whose 
members are drawn 
from the universities 
and industries to aid 
the Council in the 
formulation of policy 
in special fields of 
study. 

Assistance to Cana- 
dian universities is af- 
forded through grants 
in aid of research work 
carried on in their la- 
boratories. A system of 


post-graduate scholarships enables the Council to afford wider opportunities 
for research to students who have demonstrated their ability to do 


advanced work. 
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In the seventeenth annual report of the Council, the President states 
that 87 researches were under way in the National Research Laboratories 
in the year under review. Of these, 34 were completed and reported; sub- 
stantial progress was made in 16 others; the remainder, mainly new under- 
takings, were in the early stages of their developments. Some of these 
researches, completed or in progress, have a direct bearing on the 
utilization, commercially, of certain Canadian natural resources; others 
apply to the perfection of processes already in use; while some deal with 
problems of agriculture or of the industries related thereto. 

From the completed researches, the following have been selected 
as examples of the projects investigated: use of Canadian clays in oil 
refining; bonding of rubber to metal; chemical investigation of weeds 
poisonous to live stock; suitability of Canadian wools for the manufac- 
ture of cloth; determination of more efficient and economical procedure 
for power laundries in the washing of cotton fabrics; development of a 
refractory lining for steel furnaces and the production of a new refractory 
brick for use under severe metallurgical conditions; a stream-lined loco- 
motive; stability of air-craft floats; mechanization and standardization of 
baking tests; and the premature seed-setting in turnips. 


The Canadian Journal of Research is published monthly by the 
Council. It appears in four sections, (a) physical sciences, (b) chemical 
sciences, (c) botanical sciences, (d) zoological sciences, and affords an 
outlet for meritorious papers by Canadian research workers. 


Public Health, Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 


In Canada, generally speaking, the administration of public health 
activities and the establishment and maintenance of such institutions is in 
the hands of the various provincial governments, under the powers given 
them in Sec. 92 of the British North America Act of 1867. 

Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general 
health of the people of the Dominion is the Department of Pensions and 
National Health of the Dominion Government, while the Dominion 
Council of Health acts as a clearing house on many important questions. 
This Council consists of the Deputy Minister of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health as Chairman, together with such 
other persons as may be appointed by the Governor in Council, and who 
hold office for three years. The public health activities of the Dominion 
Government include the following divisions: Quarantine, Immigration, 
Leprosy, Marine Hospitals, Sanitary Engineering, Proprietary or Patent 
Medicine, Laboratory of Hygiene, Food and Drugs. 

In classifying the various types of social service in Canada certain 
broad and well-established groups manifest themselves. These divisions 
are: (1) Hospitals, Dispensaries and Out-patient Departments; (2) Men- 
tal Hospitals and Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epileptic; (3) 
Institutions for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb; (4) Homes for Adults and 
Homes for Adults and Children; (5) Orphanages, Child-caring Institu- 
tions, Day Nurseries, Child-placing Agencies and voluntary organizations. 

The most familiar of all public institutions established to administer 
and foster the general health of the community is the general public hos- 
pital common to all cities and towns and prosperous rural communities. 
Where hospitals cannot be maintained in remote districts, Red Cross out- 
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posts or rural clinics in charge of district nurses are established. There were 
in operation in Canada on Jan. 1, 1934, 876 hospitals for the care of the 
sick, of which 606 were public, 238 private and 32 Dominion. The total 
bed capacity of all these hospitals was 58,822. The staffs included 709 
salaried physicians, 656 internes, 5,643 graduate nurses and 8,044 nurses 
in training. Total personnel was 34,802. The average days’ stay of 
patients was 20°5 days and the percentage of bed occupancy 62-7. 
In-patients treated during 1933 numbered 700,284 and the collective days’ 
stay of all patients. 14,354,320 days. Of 119 out-patient departments, 62 


(1) Canadian 
Red Cross 
railway 
hospital car. 
(2) Enlarged 
view of 
operating room. 
(3) Interior 
accommodation. 


Courtesy, Canadian Red Cross Society. 
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reported 256,959 patients and 1,427,284 treatments; 29 reported 77,818 
patients but not treatments; and 28 reported 1,266,268 visits only. 


Numbers and Bed Capacities of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
in Canada, by Provinces, at Jan. 1, 1934 


Type of Institution | P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Canada! 


ODP aaea eng mara 89} 525) 425] 3,018} 3,562) 731) 965) 769] 725) 10,823 
Public Hospitals.— 
Generales. eetias No. a 23 17 55 111 28 71 74 68 457 
Beds 232] 1,362] 1,276) 9,250 


11,263] 2,273) 3,071) 3,469] 4,326) 36,734 
5 5 1 2 3 1 20 


Women’s (only)..No. - 2 1 
eds - 77 33 792 248} 142 PAO), Al 70 1,559 
Pediatric........ No. - 1 - 4 2 1 1 1 - 10 
Beds = 80 -| 1,865 455] 135 28 50 - 2,613 
Orthopedic...... No. = - = 1 - - - - 2 3 
Beds - - - 60 - - - - 95 155 
Tsolationt wees No. - 1 - 4 2 1 3 - 14 
Beds - 50 - 426 584} 330 8 98 - 1,496 
Convalescent..... No. - ~ - 1 1 - - - 6 
~ Beds - ~ - 255 35 50 ~ ~ = 340 
Tuberculosis..... No. 1 2 12 4 33 1 1 34 
eds 54) 413) 404] 1,263] 3,163} 674) 718} 210) 336 7,230 
Redu@rosseatas No. - - - - 24 - 10 ~ 2 
Beds ~ - - - 269 - 91 = 26 386 
Incurable......... No. - - 1 6 1 2 5 23 
Beds - ~ 34] 1,001 S70 ooUl el iZie2oo 180 2,940 
Other sqatese see No. - - ~ 2 1 ~ - - ~ 
Beds - - - 69 a2 - ~ - - 91 
Totals, Public..No. 4 29 22 88 166 38 90 87 75 606 
Beds 286] 1,982] 1,747) 14,981] 17,009] 3,934) 4,153] 4,207] 5,033) 53,544 
Private Hospitals..No. - 3 4 23 83 a 49 43 26 238 
Beds - 224 44 542] 1,029 Bolles 2os8| 2d eaooe 2,740 
Dominion No. - 4 3 5 7 5 1 5 4 Oe 
Hospitals....... Beds - 394] 159 448 756| 256 33} 228) 264 2,538 
Mental Hospitals... No. 1 16 1 i] 16 4 2 4 5 58 
Beds 280} 2,084] 900] 9,850} 12,694] 2,234] 2,450] 1,985) 2,441) 34,918 
Totals, All No. 5 52 30 125 272 52} 142) 1389) 110 934 
Hospitals. Beds 566| 4,684| 2,850) 25,821) 31,488) 6,477) 6,874] 6,691) 8,077) 93,740 


CHARITABLEAND’ No. 5 43)° 30 128 180 28 10 9 23 456 
BENEVOLENT Beds 309] 1,755] 1,743} 19,292] 11,890) 2,210 536 747| 1,532 40,014 
INSTITUTIONS. 


1[Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Second only in importance to the general hospitals are the institutions 
for mental diseases. The public hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded 
and epileptic are assisted in their care of indigent patients by provincial 
and municipal grants. In addition there are county and municipal institu- 
tions, psychopathic hospitals and a few Dominion and private institutions. 
The 58 mental hospitals have a normal capacity of 34,918 beds. On Jan. 
1, 1935, 56 of these institutions, with 99-8 p.c. of total bed capacity of 
all mental institutions, reported 36,571 inmates. The total receipts for 
1934, including government grants and fees from patients, were $13,720,558 
and the total expenditures $13,691,288. 

Homes or hospitals for incurables provide maintenance, nursing medi- 
cal and surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable diseases 
and the nature of the services given is such as to call for special refer- 
ence. Many hospitals for incurables care not only for those suffering from 
incurable diseases but also for the aged, indigent, feeble-minded and 
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epileptic. There are 23 of these institutions in operation. .The average 
number of patients per day during 1933 was 2,454, the bed capacity 2,940 
and the total number under treatment 3,498. 


War Pensions and Welfare of Veterans 


The Pensions Section of the Department of Pensions and National 
Health is responsible for certain matters affecting war veterans’ welfare. 
Its chief functions consist in the granting of medical and dental treatment 
to former members of the Forces who are suffering from disabilities, the 
result of injury or disease contracted or aggravated during military ser- 
vice. At the same time, many other activities are carried on such as the 
manufacture of artificial limbs and other prosthetic appliances, the issue 
of unemployment relief to unemployed pensioners and the operation of 
Vetcraft Shops. 

Ten District Offices are maintained in the following centres: Halifax, 
Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary and Vancouver. Sub-District Offices are situated at Quebec, 
Kingston, Hamilton, Windsor, Port Arthur, Saskatoon, Edmonton and 
Victoria. There is also an overseas office in London, England. Eight 
hospitals are operated at Halifax, Saint John, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver, respectively. In 
addition to these institutions, the Department has agreements with many 
civilian hospitals across Canada and in some cases special wards are set 
aside for the treatment of its patients. The medical service is conducted 
by physicians and surgeons on the staff of the Department and outside 
specialists in various branches of medicine and surgery. No expense is 
spared to give to the returned soldier the most modern treatment known 
to medical science. On Mar. 31, 1935, there were 1,617 patients in depart- 
mental hospitals, 694 in other institutions in Canada, 66 in Great Britain 
and 39 in the United States, making a total of 2,416 of whom 69 had served 
in other than the Canadian Forces during the Great War. 

Among those in departmental institutions are some who have small 
pensions, but are unable to maintain themselves, owing in many cases to 
the presence of non-service disabilities, and who do not require active 
remedial treatment for their pensionable disabilities. These receive what 
is known as veterans’ care. On Mar. 31, 1935, there were 235 of these men 
on the strength of the Department. 

The issue of unemployment assistance to disability pensioners who are 
out of employment has been continued. While the Department has estab- 
lished basic rates for single men and for men with families in accordance 
with the number of dependent children in respect to whom additional 
pension is paid, in the larger centres the relief issued to non-pensioners by 
the municipalities in which they reside is on a higher scale than the 
applicable basic rate of the Department. In any such case, the Depart- 
ment’s policy is to augment the pension by issues of unemployment assist- 
ance covering food, fuel and shelter to an amount not less than issuable 
to the non-pensioned veterans and other civilians for these items. The 
number of men who benefited during the fiscal year 1934-35 was 11,541 
and the expenditure amounted to $2,042,354. 

A somewhat unique feature of the departmental activities is in rela- 
tion to the employment in industry of pensioners in receipt of pension of 
25 p.c. and upwards. Should such a pensioner meet with an accident or 
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contract an industrial disease, the Department will reimburse the em- 
ployer, or the Workmen’s Compensation Board dealing with the case, to 
the extent of the cost incurred. 


Canadian Pension Commission and Pension Appeal Court.—By 
legislation in 1933, the duties of the Board of Pension Commissioners for 
Canada and the Pension Tribunal were merged and a body known as the 
Canadian Pension Commission was created. The Commission maintains 
a staff of medical advisers at its head office and medical examiners in 
the field. It is responsible for the award and adjudication of Great War 
pensions. Quorums of the Commission sit from time to time in various 
parts of Canada for the purpose of hearing claims by applicants. On an 
award being authorized, payment is made by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury through his representative attached to the Department. Appeals 
from decisions of the Commission can be carried to the Pension Appeal 
Court which consists of three members and sits continuously in Ottawa. 

The number of pensions in force on Mar. 31, 1935, was 96 ,645—78 ,404 
of this number being disability and 18,241 dependent pensions. The 
annual liability in respect of these pensions is $40,779,021. | 

In connection with the preparation of claims for submission to the 
Commission and the Pension Appeal Court, the Department maintains a 
branch known as the Veterans Bureau which has representatives in all the 
principal centres in Canada who assist applicants in the preparation and 
presentation of their claims. | 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—Applications under the Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance Act were limited to Aug. 31, 1933. After that date no 
new applications could be received. The number of policies in force on 
Mar. 31, 1935, was 26,933 representing insurance of $57,903,583. All 
claims are dealt with by the members of the Canadian Pension Commis- 
sion who have been appointed Commissioners under the Returned Soldiers’ 
Insurance Act. 


War Veterans’ Allowance Committee.—The War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act, which was passed in 1930, has proved of great benefit. It is in charge 
of a committee which operates independently of the Department, although 
the Department carries out the decisions of the committee, makes all in- 
vestigations required by it, furnishes the necessary staff and maintains the 
records. Under this legislation, an: ex-member of the Forces who is 60 
years of age may, if he is a pensioner or saw service in a theatre of actual 
war, be granted an allowance in an amount depending on his financial 
circumstances, but not exceeding $20 per month if single or $40 per month 
if married. Payments are made by the Comptroller of the Treasury 
through his representative. Provision is also made for similar benefits 
to be afforded to those under 60 years of age who are found to be per- 
manently unemployable. The total number of allowances in force on 
Mar. 31, 1935, was 7,186, involving an annual liability of $2,283,825. There 
are 5,061 recipients of 60 years and over and 2,125 under 60. The average 
age is 60°17 years. There are 25 recipients of 80 years and over. 

There is every indication that the work of the Department will con- 
tinue for many years to come. The increasing age of the beneficiaries of 
the Department continues to create new problems both in the medical and 
‘+n the administrative fields so that the service branches are constantly 
called upon to give advice and assistance along various lines. 
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Judicial Statistics 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was, first authorized 
by an Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 13), and the results have been published 
upon a comparable basis from that time to the present, and are now 
collected and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the 
Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). It should be remembered that while 
the criminal code undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures 
of summary convictions depend very much upon the changes in the cus- 
toms of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing urbaniza- 
tion of the population. 


Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions 
for Minor Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1921-34, with Propor- 
tions to Population 


Criminal Offences 


Offences against— 


Other 
Pro- | Pro- |Felonies) - , 
< perty | and _ Total of Minor Offences 
The ter with- | Misde- Criminal Offences 
Year | Person Vi ra out | mean- 
lenes Vio- ours 
lence 


P.C.of; Per 
all Of- | 100,000 
fences | Pop. 


ee 


152,227 85-9 1,731 
134, 049 84-7 | | 1,498 
135, 069 84-8 1,487 
141, 663 84-7 1,535 
150, 672 84-7 1,610 
169,171 86-2 1,803 
191,285 86-9 2,009 
243, 123 88-4 2,517 
286,773 89-1 2,927 
304, 860 88-2 3,068 
323, 024 88-0 3,113 
294, 858 87-6 2,841 
290,475 87-2 2,799 


1934...| 9,284] 5,310 21,071 | 6,330 | 41,995 11-4 404 || 326,239 88-6 3,145 


The most significant column of the above table of total convictions is 
the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention mav 
be drawn to the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and 
minor offences to population between 1924 and 1981, convictions for 
criminal offences rose from 277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 424 per 
100,000 population in 1931 and convictions for minor offences from 1,535 
per 100,000 in 1924 to 3,113 per 100,000 in 1931. For 1932 and 1933 some 
improvement was shown in each of these classes, but for 1934 the pro- 
portion of minor offences to population reached a maximum. 

Of the total convictions for criminal and minor offences for 1934, viz., 
368,234, the sentences imposed were: gaol or fine, 286,358; penitentiary, 
2,260; reformatory, 967; death, 19: and other sentences, 78,630. 

Death sentences have fluctuated over the past ten years between a 
minimum of 12 in 1927 and a maximum of 26 in 1929. For 1932 they 
were 23, for 1933, 24 and for 1934, 19. 
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Police 


Police statistics are collected by the Bureau of Statistics from cities 
and towns having populations of 4,000 and over. In 1934 there were 164 
such municipalities from which returns were received. 


Police Statistics, by Provinces, calendar year 1934 


me Average Average 
Number of Win bar 


ve i En ee 
: of State fo) 
Province Cities Povu : Sune Population | Arrests 
an 1 pir pe Police | Arrests bis ae to each per 
Town Se Policeman | Policeman 
Prince Edward Island 1 12,361 439 304 1,373 49 
Nova Scotia. sat atnter ee 13 176,444 138 4,403 803 1,278 32 
New Brunswick...... 6 94,005 86 2,963 759 1,093 34 
Quebec Saeee ete attra cs ako 43] 1,435,110 1,996 48,985 58, 203 719 25 
Ontario Slaparaporeetaveroie airs 72| 1,756,865 1, 860 29,693 100, 651 939 16 
Manitoba.......... <<. 7 273,012 315 4,373 16, 633 867 14 
Saskatchewan...... ce 8 149,015 125 2,194 Pe BYp 1,192 18 
Albertacs Miers 6 ok 4| 186,747] 195) 3,618] 4,777 957 18 
British Columbia.... 10 349,191 433 7,628 14,491 806 34 
Canada.......... 164) 4,432,750| 5,157) 104,296) 198,992 860 20 


Offences reported to the police numbered 388,585; there were 296,321 
prosecutions, resulting in 247,242 convictions. The number of automo- 
biles reported stolen was 7,936; 7,895 were recovered. The value of 
other goods stolen was $2,105,934, and of goods recovered $1,001,765. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is a constabulary maintained by the Dominion Government. It 
was organized in, 1873, and it was then known as the North West 
Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as 
the Northwest Territories. In 1904 its name was changed to Royal 
North West Mounted Police. 

In 1905, when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted provinces, 
an arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its 
former functions, each province making a contribution towards defraying 
the cost. This was continued until 1917. 

Soon after the close of the Great War an extension of governmental 
activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion statutes was 
assuming increasing proportions, and that it would soon be necessary to 
have a police force responsible therefor. In 1918, Royal North West 
Mounted Police were assigned the duty of the enforcement of Dominion 
legislation for the whole of Western Canada, west of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, and in 1920 for the whole of Canada. 

In 1920, the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and the former Dominion Police with headquarters at 
Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding public build- 
ings in that city and the Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, NS., 
and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

At the present time, the R.C.M. Police are responsible throughout 
Canada for the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea 
and air. It enforces the provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for 
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the suppression of the traffic in narcotic drugs, enforcement of the Migra- 
tory Birds Convention Act, and assists the Indian, Immigration, Fisheries 
and numerous other Dominion Departments in executing the provisions of 
their respective Acts, and in some cases in administrative duties. It is 
responsible for the protection of government buildings and dockyards. It 
is the sole police force operating in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


The Marine Section of the Force on Mar. 31, 1935, had a strength of 
219 officers and men, distributed among nineteen cruisers and patrol boats 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and inland waters. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown 
(at present the Minister of Justice), and it may be employed anywhere in 
Canada. From a Force of 300 in 1878, it had a strength on Mar. 31, 1935, of 
2,573. Means of transport at the latter date consisted of 277 horses, 464 
motor vehicles and 413 sleigh dogs. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police—Mounted Police in training for ceremonial 
drill at Rockeliffe Park, Ottawa. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Under the R.C.M. Police Act any province may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal 
Code upon payment for its services, and at the present time such agree- 
ments are in force with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The Force is divided into 14 Divisions of varying strength distributed 
over the entire country. The term of engagement is five years for recruits, 
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with re-enlistment for one year or three years. The officers are com- 
missioned by the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Saskatchewan. 
The course of training is six months, and consists of drill, both mounted 
and on foot, physical training, including instruction in wrestling, boxing 
and jiu-jitsu. Special attention is paid to police duties, both Dominion 
and provincial, and detailed lectures are given in these, including court 
procedure. Instructional 
courses for promotion are 
held, and, where practical, 
an annual refresher course 
of training is given. 


A Formation of Siskin Single-Seater Fighter and Atlas Army Co-operation 
Aircraft of the Royal Canadian Air Force at R.C.A.F. Ine Ottawa. 
Inset: A Siskin Single-Seater Fighter. 


Royal Canadian Air Force ane 


National Defence 


Militia.—Canada is organized: in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The Militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active 
is subdivided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The Permanent 
Force consists of 14 regiments and corps of all arms of the service, with 
an authorized establishment limited to 10,000, but at present the strength is 
about 3,800. The Non-Permanent Active Militia is made up of cavalry, 
artillery, engineer, machine-gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. 
The total establishment of the Canadian Non-Permanent Active Militia 
totals 9,057 officers and 126,127 other ranks. 
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The Reserve Militia consists of such units as are named by the Govern- 
nor in Council and of all able-bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 60, 
with certain exemptions. The reserve of the Active Militia consists of: (1) re- 
serve units of city and rural corps, (2) reserve depots, (3) reserve of officers. 

The appropriation for the Militia for the year ended Mar. 31, 1936, 
is $10,651,000, as compared with an expenditure of $8,852,631 for 1934-36. 

Air Force.—The Air Force in Canada consists of the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force, classified as Active and Reserve. The Active Air Force 
consists of the Permanent Active Air Force and the Non-Permanent. 
Active Air Force. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force controls and administers all Air 
Force training and operations, and carries out operations on behalf of 
other Government Departments. In addition, the Aeronoutical Engineer- 
ing Division of the Air Force acts in an advisory capacity on technical 
matters to the Controller of Civil Aviation organizations. 


Air Craft at. Lac-du-Bonnet, Manitoba. Inset: A flying boat of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Photograph taken near Vancouver, B.C. 
Royal Canadian Air Force Photograph. 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Aug. 1, 1935, was 
115 officers and 687 airmen, Permanent Force, and 46 officers and 279 air- 
men, Non-Permanent Force. 

The appropriation for the Royal Canadian Air Force for the fiscal year 
1935-36 totalled $3,130,000. The total flying time for the year 1934-35 
was 12,467 hours. 
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The appropriation for out-of-pocket expenses incurred by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in connection with Civil Government Air Operations 
totalled $425,000 for the fiscal year 1935-36. This expenditure was mainly 
for photography, and in the year 1934-35, 55,000 square miles were 
covered with oblique, and 6,700 square miles with vertical photography. 

Civil Aviation.—The Controller of Civil Aviation administers the 
Air Regulations and controls commercial and private flying. The appro- 
priation for civil aviation for the fiscal year 1935-36 was $747,900. 


“B” Company, 
R.C.N.V.R., Winnipeg, 
drawn up for Official 
Inspection, 


H.M.C.S. Vancouver—Canadian Destroyer in Commission on the Pacific Coast. 
Photos, courtesy Department of National Defence. 


Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. The 
authorized complements are: 104 officers and 862 men of the Permanent 
Force (Royal Canadian Navy); 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve; and 80 officers and 930 men of the Royal Cana- 
dian Naval Volunteer Reserve. Ten appointments of officers of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve are reserved for graduates of the 
Royal Military College who have had naval training during their Royal 
Military College course. The vessels at present maintained in commission 
are: the destroyers Champlain and Saguenay, based on Halifax, NS.; 
the destroyers Vancouver and Skeena and the mine-sweeper Armentiéres, 
based on Esquimalt, B.C. H.M.C. Dockyards are at Halifax and Esquimalt. 
Naval depots are maintained at both bases, and are used as training 
headquarters for the personnel of the R.C.N., R.C.N.R., and R.C.N.V.R. 

The appropriation for naval services for 1935-36 was $2,395,000. 
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Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as elected at 
the Eighteenth General Election, Oct. 14, 1935. 


Province 
and tion, 
Electoral District 1931 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
WIN GBS octets aia ee 19,147 
Prince siccee ae sane 31,500 
Queens feo sheen aeeeeee 37,391 
Nova Scotia— 


(12 members) 
Antigonish- Guysborough] 25,516 
Cape Breton North-Vic- 


Popula-| Voters 


on 
List 


11,536 
18, 281 


23,465 


15, 029 


17,562 
34, 967 
27, 233 
22,239 
32,079 


60, 197 


21,207 
23,197 
26, 662 


24,044 


13,574 
20,342 
12,375 
17,859 
26,405 
19,442 
41,202 
20, 284 
32,547 
24,813 


11,122 


24,341 
20,580 
13,394 
19, 650 
18,570 
18,951 


23, 169 
18, 860 


13,120 
25,591 


13, 655 
25,558 
16,430 
12,775 
29,246 
23,116 
25,312 


30,473 
15, 230 


Name 
Votes 
of P.O. Address 

Polled Mom her 

937092| Grant.) Vesna Montague, P.E.I. 
14,355 |MacLean, A. E...... Summerside, P.E.I. 
37 576 Larabee, J. J....... Eldon, P.E.I. 

: Sinclairves a. Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

DiS Lett Wee Lunenburg, N.S. 

toria ee eola Glo 13,965 |Cameron, D.A..... Sydney, N.S. 

Cape Breton South...... 65,198 28-4 (2 elLartigan.. 1s Jeeenen New Waterford, N.S. 
Colchester-Hants. . 44,444 21,064 |Purdy, G. T ..|Truro, N.S. 
Cumberland 42. 36,366 17,270 |Cochrane, Klee Fox River, NS. 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings..| 50,859 23,119 |Ilsley, Hon. J. L...| Kentville, N.S. 
Talitae hoor eee 100, 204 85,986 ee renee Halifax, N.S. 
Inverness-Richmond..... 35, 768 16,929 |McLennan, D....... Inverness, N.S. 
Pictou ene. toate 9,018 19,240 |McCullough, H. B..| New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg....... 42, 286 19-9350 Kinley.) edieen ae Lunenburg, N.S 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 

Clarence See 41,572 LOS Tat Pottier Vind aces Yarmouth, N.S. 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 

Charlotte! s--.e ae ee PAL BYE TORO 22s Ei eet Sa eee St. Stephen, N.B. 
eee SPORE A itera ies 41,914 15,993 | Veniot, Hon. P. J...|Bathurst, N.B. 

Ss RRR eeu at’ 23, 478 9,628 | Robichaud, L. P. A.| Richibucto, N.B. 
Neca Bean cic ihoes ares 34,124 1335744) |BALLy dee eee Chatham, N.B. 
Restigouche- Madawaska| 54,386 17,858 |Michaud, Hon. J. E.]Edmundston, N.B. 
Roy aliveenieccter oe eee 31,026 15,7 2on | DIOOKS 7A eee Sussex, N.B 
StaJohn-Albertse.caaae 69, 292 31,948) Ryan, W2 Mi. St. John, N.B. 
Victoria-Carleton........ 35, 703 15,831 |Patterson, J. E. J...|Florenceville, N.B. 
Westmorland............ 57,506 26,177 |Emmerson, H. Bees Dorchester, N.B. 
WOrk-SUnbUn Yaseen aes 39,453 195-961) (\Clark;,-We Giese Fredericton, N.B. 

Quebec— 
(65 members) 

Ar centelull een eee 19,379 9,059 |Perley, Rt. Hon. 

SiriGeorge: ee Ottawa, Ont. 
Bea Ces sn ee 51,614 fe oGon|uacrolx,: knees St. Georges, P.Q. 
Beauharnois-Laprairie...| 42,104 14,158 |Raymond, M....... Outremont, P.Q. 
Bellechassesesseie toe 27,480 9,313 |Boulanger, O. L..... Quebec, P.Q. 
Berthier-Maskinongé..... 35,545 115: 6075| Herron ue bre e rere Louiseville, P.Q. 
Bonaventure............. 36, 184 14,589 |Marcil, Hon. C.....]Westboro, Ont. 
Brome-Missisquoi....... 32, 069 15,225 |Gosselin, L......... Notre Dame de Stan- 

bridge, P.Q. 

Chambly-Rouville....... 39, 648 1S eOSDal LO UpUIS A Vieeeee ee Laprairie, P.Q. 
CGhamplaing, jas. en 37,526 15,598 |Brunelle, H. E..... 1Cey nh la Madeleine, 
C@haploaus ek. see eG 24,328 971017 (Blaisy Bere Amos, P.Q. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay....| 55,594 18,869 |Casgrain, P. F...... Montreal, P.Q. 
Chiateauguay- 

Hunting donessssse. ee 24,412 111635 |Black De Deane Aubrey, P.Q. 
CHICOULIMIE EE ae aieeee 55,724 20,623 |Dubuc, J. E. A.... .|Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
Comptonei.. teers 31,858 13,886 |Blanchette, J. A....|Chartierville, P.Q. 
Dorchester «0.4: /.f.000% 00 27,156 10,588 |Tremblay, L. D....|St. Malachie, P.Q. 
Drummond-Arthabaska.| 53,338 22,778 |Girouard, W........ Arthabaska, P.Q. 

ASDC ean es haa: See oe 47,160 17,904. |BrassetMis 2.2. .2e7 Percé, P.Q. 
ul ae echoes ae eee 49,196 21S 7 OUDTICT WAGE eee Hull, P.Q 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 

Montcalnis.2.o 2eeee- 56,444 18,008 |Ferland, C. E...... Joliette, P.Q. 
Kamouraska...c0cseee oe 30,853 10,514 |Bouchard, G........ Ste. Anne de la Poca- 

tiére, P.Q. 
Dabellevs ccs cuatcoetccae 36,953 12-825 |alonde, Mowe. see Mont Laurier, P.Q. 
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APPENDIX I—continued. 


Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at 
the Eighteenth General Election, Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Province Popula-| Voters Votes Name 
and tion, on Polled of P.O. Address 
Electoral District 1931 List Member 
Quebec—concluded 
Lake St. John-Roberval.| 50,253 | 22,690 | 19,672 |Sylvestre, A........ Roberval, P.Q. 
Laval-Two Mountains...| 26.224 | 13,828 | 11,649 |Lacombe, L........ Gees ence 
LEVASS ae lceentoebieae + 28,548 | 14,625 | 12,770 | Dussault, J. E...... Lévis, P.Q. 
Totbiniéren.ceeses. shies 38,546 | 20,377 | 15,249 | Verville, J. A....... St. Flavien, P.Q. 
Matapedia-Matane....... 39,977 | 18,624 | 14,433 |Lapointe, J. A....... Amqui, P.Q. 
Mégantic-Frontenac...... 44,440 | 20,368 | 16,304 | Roberge, E......... Laurierville, P.Q. 
Montmagny-L’Islet...... 30,869 | 15,636 | 11,843 |Fafard, J. F......... L'Islet, P.Q. 
Nicolet-Yamaska........ 39,219 | 20,891 | 16,592 | Dubois, L.......... Gentilly, P.Q. 
IPOnEIAC a er ee oes 43,045 | 28,139 | 18,465 |McDonald, W. R...|Chapeau, P.Q. 
Portneut 0k iiss eews 37,383 | 19/051 | 15,602 |Cannon, Hon. L..... Quebec, P.Q. 
Quebec Hast............. 58,145 | 30,309 | 25,413 |Lapointe, Hon. E...|Quebec, P.Q. 
Quebec South............ 33,441 | 22,829 | 18,167 | Power, Hon. C. G. .|Quebec, P.Q. 
Quebec West:and South.| 43,617 | 23,339 | 19,358 |Parent, C........... Quebec, P.Q. 
Quebec-Montmorency....| 40,274 | 20,386 | 17,359 | Lacroix, W.......... Quebec, P.Q. 
Richelieu-Verchéres..... 35,901 | 19,965 | 14,553 |Cardin, Hon. P.J. A Pe at de Sorel, 
Richmond-Wolfe......... 36,568 | 18,258 | 14,946 |Mullins, J. P........ Bromptonville, P.Q. 
Rimouskis weeps. 40,208 | 19,827 | 14,581 |Fiset, Sir Eugéne. ..| Rimouski, P. 


St. Hyacinthe-Bagot..... 42,820 | 24,967 | 16,089 |Fontaine, J. T. A....|St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
St. Johns-Iberville- 


Napierville............ 32,259 | 18,302 | 10,910 |Rhéaume, M........ St. Jean, P.Q. 
St. Maurice-Lafléche..... 45,450 | 21,943 | 16,941 |Créte, J. A.......... Grand’mére, P.Q. 
Sheffordict sco. ones 28,262 | 16,499 | 13,595 |Leclerc, J. H........ Granby, P.Q. 
Sherbrooke.............. 37,386 | 21,980 | 18,085 | Howard, C. B...... Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Stanstead) jes. 8.054% 25,118 | 14,493 | 11,765 | Davidson, R. G....| Katevale, P.Q. 
Témiscouata............. 42,679 | 20,720 | 15,347 |Pouliot, J. F........ Riviére du Loup, P.Q. 
Terrebonne.............. 38,940 | 20,748 | 15,389 |Parent, L. E........ Ste. Agathe, P.Q. 
Three Rivers............ 44,223 | 25,547 | 20,587 |Gariepy, W......... Trois Riviéres, P.Q. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges..... 21,114 | 11,643 | 8,848 |Thauvette, J........ Vaudreuil, P 
Wrights ees ae. 27,107 | 14,284 | 10,783 |Perras, F. W........ Gracefield, P.Q. 

Montreal Island— 
Cartier it sete sats..ci. 61,280 | 41,373 | 21,389 |Jacobs, S. W........ Westmount, P.Q. 
Hochelagayine-- 42: ...: 78,353 | 44,009 | 30,685 |Saint-Pére, E. C....|Montreal, P.Q. 
Jacques-Cartier.......... 42,671 | 20,957 | 16,120 | Mallette, J. L. V....|Pte. Claire, P.Q. 
Laurier tesa a. 68,784 | 41,228 | 28,134 |Bertrand, E......... Westmount, P.Q. 
Maisonneuve-Rosemount | 64,845 | 35,419 | 26,148 |Fournier,S......... Montreal, P.Q. 
Mercier j.cccsaane kk. 66,651 | 34.906 | 24,706 |Jean, J.............- ei amen 
Mount Royalvecers...<«. 65,012 | 46,133 | 33,224 |Walsh, W. A........ Outremont, P.Q. 
Outremontwernise.. ... 46,136 | 28,805 | 20,616 | Vien, T............. Outremont, P.Q. 
St: Annies ae oc: 38,673 | 20,565 | 15,803 |Hushion, W. J....... Westmount, P.Q. 
St. Antoine-Westmount..| 50,009 | 35,330 | 22,322 |White, R.S......... Westmount, P.Q. 
StiDenisw een. os 76,930 | 44,945 | 31,049 | Denis, A............ Montreal, P.Q. 
Sts Henrys eee ce. 78,127 | 42,550 | 30,096 |Mercier, P.......... Montreal, P.Q. 
St; James gay oesi.ck: 89,374 | 54,768 | 37,672 | Rinfret, Hon. F..... Montreal, P.Q. 
St. Lawrence-St. George.| 40,213 | 22,549 | 14,329 |Cahan, Hon. C. H..|Montreal, P.Q. 
Sti. Maryicte. gt. <<<: 77,472 | 46,473 | 32,951 | Deslauriers, H...... Montreal, P.Q. 
Verdunier a ee ao. 63,144 | 36,298 | 25,347 |Wermenlinger, E. J.| Verdun, P.Q. 
Ontario— 

(82 members) 
Algomayiasteee cy iaca 27,925) | 14.472 | 10,627 |Parquhar, 1... .. Mindemoya, Ont. 
Algoma West............ 35,618 | 20,098 | 14,949 |Hamilton, H. S.....|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Brantsee ee bane dc. 6 21,202 | 12,257 | 9,725 |Wood,'G.E......... Cainsville, Ont. 
Brantiord!(@ityewso.cs: 32,274 | 20,969 | 16,897 |Macdonald, W. R...|Brantford, Ont. 
Bruce tates een ek 29,842 | 18,899 | 14,992 |Tomlinson, W. R...|Port Elgin, Ont. 
Carleton meas ok: 31,305 | 19,603 | 16,311 |Hyndman, A. B....|Carp, Ont. 
Cochranem aren sicteestes 58,284 | 34,225 | 19,976 |Bradette, J.A...... Cochrane, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe......... 27,394 | 20,612 | 15,654 | Rowe, Hon. W. E... Ont.” Robinson, 

nt. 

DD irae Sree etie <.cte 25,782 | 17,084 | 13,964 |Rickard, W. F......| Newcastle, Ont. 
Plgini ee sae Gk -ns ss 43.436 | 29.376 | 22,694 |Mills, W. H......... Sparta, Ont. 
Haesexclastmseees-chaoct Sle 7 18a e26223 19-46 (Martin else eer cla ens Walkerville, Ont. 
Essex Soutonacaiecel acces 31,970 | 18,088 | 13,144 |Clark, S. M......... Arner, Ont. 
Essex West wna eeciccs 6 oo 75,350 | 41,726 | 26,630 |McLarty, N........ Windsor, Ont. 


Mor te Walliamyevast tbc. 3rs.6 34,656 | 17,352 | 13,895 \McIvor, D.......... Fort William, Ont. 
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APPENDIX I—continued. 


Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected,at 


the Eighteenth General Election, Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Province 
and tion, 
Electoral District 1931 | 
Ontario—concluded 
Frontenac-Addington....| 26,455 
Glengarry.i.6.. 26.6005 18, 666 
Grenville-Dundas........ 32,425 
Grey-Bruce.............. 35, 736 
Grey North ansnsas eee 34,407 
Haldimand.............. 21,428 
Haltons iin eales testes 26,558 
Hamilton Fast.......... 66,771 
Hamilton West.......... 56,305 
Hastings-Peterborough. .| 27,160 
Hastings South.......... 39,327 
Huron North een ee 26,095 
FOron-Perpneasee ese ee 22,661 
Kenora-Rainy River..... 39, 834 
Kent). tub tntee eae oe 50,994 
Kingston City........... 26,180 
Lambton-Kent.......... 34,686 
Lambton West........... 32,601 
Danarktiiteaes ochre nee 32,856 
Leeds tee ene ane 35, 157 
Lincoln ep orass eis 54,199 
Londons seek a 59, 821 
Middlesex East.......... 34,788 
Middlesex West.......... 23, 632 
Muskoka-Ontario........ 35,513 
Nipissmg see mnne eles 88,597 
INOriOlintcie Ase Eee 31,359 
Northumberland........ 30,727 
OntaEIOWI) WAOIN Aen eee 45,139 
Ottawa Hast.:...4.5..... 51,667 
Ottawa. West... 4. eens 78, 656 
OV van otk Cee eee 47, 825 
Parry Soundmeenees tee 26,198 
eel er oe tas eee coos 28,156 
Perther Weer eer 47,816 
Peterborough West...... 37,042 
PortyArthurmeneere mete 35,013 
Prescott: aac eeks occ 24,596 
Prince Edward-Lennox..} 28,697 
Renfrew North.......... 27,230 
Renfrew South.......... 26,986 
Russell: tee be as 26, 899 
Simcoe Hast............. 36,572 
Simcoe. Norther coe 29,224 
SCOrMOnt ee ee eee 32,524 
Timiskaming eek eyes 37,594 
Victoria®....c0 Sees ae 31, 841 
Waterloo North......... 53,777 
Waterloo South.......... 36,075 
Welland ae) eee 82,731 
Wellington North........ 27,677 
Wellington South........ 35, 856 
Wentworth teens... ".| 66,943 
MOT kullashwges. cates aoe 66,194 
WorkeNorvheeesnses ee 43 ,323 
Work couthenaeeeeen ee 60,350 
Yorks Weatsis ttakes.cin 55, 881 
City of Toronto— 
Broad views. 57,523 
Dantorth a eae seer. vost 41,824 
Davenport eee 57,039 
Foglinton St sOaiy ok oud 54, 859 
Greenwood). 3929-2eh... 57,296 
High Parle tee ee 52,971 
Parkdalowrs. anna. 51,398 
Rosedale} acess oc, 53,081 
* StePaulis& a6. eee eeevcss: 62,283 
SDSadinas ee een ees 82,127 
DYINity ie Seneca 60, 806 


Popula-| Voters 


on 
List 


18, 110 


17,908 
11,388 
13, 262 
28,421 
23,961 
12,910 
20, 603 
14, 067 
10, 847 
14,656 
18,964 
13,367 
15, 246 
15, 157 
17,763 
19, 229 
26,425 
30,522 
16,012 
11,719 


17,428 


33, 649 
14,521 
16, 583 
20,947 
26,406 
44,671 
24,119 
11,543 
16,045 
23,705 
19,022 
12,623 
11,348 
15,056 
12,212 
11,960 
IN Ales 
16,385 
14, 608 
17,036 
15, 890 
17,060 
20,369 
16,912 
34,614 
12,876 
16, 987 
30,488 
33, 703 
20,000 
31,237 
25,930 


28, 053 
21,135 
27,772 
31, 894 
27,878 
27,550 
24,408 
23, 793 
26, 821 
34,318 
26,973 


Name 
of P.O. Address 
Member 
Campbell, C. A..... Northbrook, Ont. 
MackKaend. Divan Apple Hill, Ont. 
Casselman, A. C....|Prescott, Ont. 
McPhail, AC. 

(CMi18s Ree ein as Ceylon, Ont. 
Melford: Wivbe acs Owen Sound, Ont. 
Senn, MiedC@ var nce Caledonia, Ont. 
Cleaver?) sci. sa Burlington, Ont. 
Brown Aa Ate. wees Hamilton, Ont. 
Wilton, W. E........ Hamilton, Ont. 
Ferguson, R.S...... Norwood, Ont. 
Cameron, C. A...... Belleville, Ont. 


Deachman, R.J.... 
Golding, W. H....../Seaforth, Ont. 
McKinnon, H. B....| Kenora, Ont. 
Rutherford, J. W....;|Chatham, Ont. 
Rogers, Hon. N. M.| Kingston, Ont. 
McKenzie, H. A....|Watford, Ont. 
Gray, R. W... .|Sarnia, Ont. 
Thompson, T. Ker Almonte, Ont. 
Stewart, Hon. H. vt 
Lockhart, Neda Nie 


Wingham, Ont. 


Betts cv. mene eee London, Ont. 
Ross, DaGeeeteccy Lucan, Ont. 
Elliott, Hon. J. C..|London, Ont. 
Furniss, Shel Reaneyrtne Brechin, Ont. 
Hurtubise, J. R.....]Sudbury, Ont. 
MayloreWevEle tse Scotland, Ont. 
Hrasers, Wir A tec. Trenton, Ont. 
Moores War Euan caer Dunbarton, Ont. 
Chevrier, E. R. E../Ottawa, Ont. 
Ahearn crc erenes Ottawa, Ont. 
Rennie, Avs... tien: Tillsonburg, Ont. 
SlachtsAWiG=iy acne Toronto, Ont. 
Graydon, G........ Brampton, Ont. 
Sanderson, F. G..../St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Du fis) essere Peterborough, Ont. 
Howe, Cy DY. tee Port Arthur, Ont. 
Bertrand, BE. O;..... L’Orignal, Ont. 
Tustin} Gadesaeses Napanee, Ont. 
McKay: Micgie ene Pembroke, Ont. 
MeCannwdidisn icctens Renfrew, Ont. 
Goulet Agent bc Bourget, Ont. 
McLean, G. A...... Orillia,Ont. 
McCuaig, D. F:..... Barrie, Ont 
Chevrier lees ee Cornwall, Ont. 
it hlo: CW ese e ee Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
McNevin, Baksh. eee Omemee, Ont. 


Euler, Hon. W. De .| Kitchener, Ont. 


Gladstone, R. W.. 
Lennard, F. E. Pir 

McGregor, dito aloe re 
Mulocks eWi, Pi ok <0 
Lawson, ELON. td 
Streight, Aisel Bisul Wee 


Armitage, Ont. 
.|Islington, Ont. 


Church,vEdia iad Toronto, Ont. 
JP arbisy deme eicrcak Toronto, Ont. 
MeNichol, J. R...../Toronto, Ont. 
Bakers Rela. x Toronto, Ont 
Massey, it cos: Toronto, Ont 
Anderson, A. J...... Toronto, Ont 
Spence, Doak isa Toronto, Ont 
Clarke, Tis Ge tae. Toronto, Ont 
Ross, DMG See Toronto, Ont 
KaActOE SS oeeee ae Toronto, Ont. 


Brockville, Ont. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


.|Forest Hill, Ont. 
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APPENDIX I—continued. 


Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at 
the Eighteenth General Election, Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


eS —— 


Province 


an 
Electoral District 


Manitoba— 
(17 members) 
Brandoneet eee. tae: 


Lisgar..... SNe aes eehoicic 
Macdonalanmeenias acca” 
IMPATCUCLEOse can cs = =fe\s:ecelecs 
INecpaweetee tne se eet 
Portage la Prairie........ 


Provencheres..s2 <0) 06 


SOULIGH RaW one tacit: 
Springheld eee. 
Winnipeg North......... 
Winnipeg North Centre. . 
Winnipeg South.......... 
Winnipeg South Centre. . 


Saskatchewan— 
(21 members) 
INS pM OO En. nom bMen a DSO 
Uehrledlofalelii,n.<> aagome sto 
Kang ersleyinnss aso «ces: 
WbakeiCentretscnne.> oes 
Mackenzie.s cass semecs. 
Maple Creek...........-- 
Meelortsra stunts arene stars 


IMOOSORIAWi ts seas ince sc 
North Battleford........ 


RrincerAl berbresaececters - 


@uAppelles a wc ccnccrrcss 
Recind Glvvanaadsae acs 
Rosetown-Biggar........ 
MROSUMOEM ic eo cetrerae ios sre 
Saskatoon City.......... 
Switt Current an. een’ 
The Battletords..c. a2) 
Wey DUERs ves sors soe ats 


Alberta— 
(17 members) 
NCO CU Ratantsiok: Gs o.ateiersi-torere 


Calgary East............ 
Calgary West.-.......--+- 


Edmonton West......... 
Jasper-ldson......«+-- «9 
Wet nbriagoue: =... cmc 
Macleod tics .cscesseee cs 
Medicine Hat............ 
Peace iver... cscs = ow ee 
Reds eer sr .s nee eniceiss 
Werreville: ate ctemicaase. 
Wethskiwins....ce.e0-c0¢ 


tion, 
1931 


| | | 


43, 668 
41,513 


45,330 


Popula- Voters 


on 
List 


13, 163 


16, 483 
26,411 
13,051 
21,276 
37,761 
34, 253 
31,260 
41,373 


18, 838 
20,049 
17,797 
19,169 
23,534 
19,572 
24,567 
23,175 


21,562 
22,925 


21,082 


19,391 
30, 823 
18,735 
19,152 
26,137 
19, 206 
23,576 
19,635 
18, 871 
23,333 


Votes 
Polled 


11,015 
10,179 


13,082 
19, 650 
10, 675 
14,593 
29,321 
24,797 
25, 085 
31,456 


14,975 
15, 120 
13, 891 
15,441 
15,417 
15,023 
19,004 
18, 455 


16,505 
15,718 


16,724 


15, 809 
24,969 
15,277 
13, 291 
19,415 
14, 787 
18,415 
16, 290 
15,046 
17,951 


10,594 
10,576 
18, 613 
14,317 
18,184 
18,361 


Name 


fe) 12MO idence: 
Member 


Beaubier, D. W.:... 
Crerar, Hon. T. A.. 


Brandon, Man. 


WiatclenWisvlanc serene Dauphin, Man 
Winkler, H. W...... Morden, Man 
Weir We Gracie see Carman, Man. 
Glenn VAC. Sccee Russell, Man. 
MacKenzie, F. D...|Neepawa, Man. 
Meader: Ebr... os...) Portage la Prairie, 
Man. 
Beaubien, A. L...... St. Jean Baptiste, 
an, 
Howden Jobs sn.k «- St. Boniface, Man. 
phorsonwotwas ne scs'- Winnipeg, Man 
McDonald, G. W...|Boissevain, Man. 
Rr Oye Pad IM litre eee Winnipeg, Man 
leans ARTA ics Winnipeg, Man. 
Woodsworth, J. S...|Winnipeg, Man. 
Mitel Wi pAe es. 5. Fort Garry, Man. 
Maybank, R........ Fort Garry, Ont. 
McKenzie, R....... Stoughton, Sask. 
Fleming, H. R......}Humboldt, Sask. 
LTOtURO Boca oe a Alsask, Sas 


Johnstons di Havscss)- 
MacMillan, J. A..... 


HVaANS Owens cacle s Piapot, Sask. 
MeLean) Miy..se: Eldersley, Sask. 
Motherwell, Hon. 

WWE RR eeitaeiss tests Abernethy, Sask. 
ROSS ee Cee es a. Moose Jaw, Sask. 


North Battleford, 
Sask. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Wolseley, Sask. 
Regina, Sask. 
Regina, Sask. 


McNiven, D.A..... 
Coldwelly Mads. 5... 


MnekermWiAs cece 4 Rosthern, Sask. 
Vio Ate tera: Saskatoon, Sask. 
Bothwell, C.-E..... Swift Current, Sask 
Needham, J........ Unity, Sask 
Doulas C ..e.a: Weyburn, Sask 
Wonnell yee ee Meyronne, Sask 


Queleleu vies sects Morrin, Alta. 
Rowe mle ieutnconet. Edmonton, Alta. 
EST meters ets Ie Paradise Valley, Alta. 


Three Hills, Alta. 
Landeryou, J. C....|Calgary, Alta. 
Bennett, Rt. Hon. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Bashaw, Alta. 


Ha We Stine cae ses Edmonton, Alta. 
McKinnon, J. A.....|Edmonton, Alta. 
rl Wea tise oe airaie:. Spruce Grove, Alta. 
Blackmore, J. H....|Raymond, Alta. 
nigel baGie ss Vulcan, Alta. 


Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Falher, Alta. 
Bowden, Alta. 
Vegreville, Alta. 
Mirror, Alta. 


Mitchell, A. H...... 
Pelletier, R. A...... 
Pooleslicdin.ades es 
Hayhurst.W........ 
aCUeH New werectacianis 
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APPENDIX I—concluded. 


Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at 
the Eighteenth General Election, Oct. 14, 1935—concluded. 


S0o—asoqoowowoeeesSsS =$~$~— 


Province Popula-| Voters Vot Name 
an tion, on P ‘led of P.O. Address 
Electoral District 1931 List oe Member 
British Columbia— 

(16 members) 
Cariboo Pees nae 26,094 | 15,197 | 10,480 |Turgeon, J. G....... Vancouver, B.C. 
Comox-Alberni.......... 28,379 | 13,533 | 10,041 |Neill, A. W......... Alberni, B.C. 
Fraser Valley............ 31,377 | 16,579 | 12,758 |Barber, H.J........ Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kamloops... .......-!.... 29,249 | 16,085 | 11,296 |O’Neill, T.J........ Kamloops, B.C. 
Kootenay East.......... 25,662 | 12,668 | 10,175 |Stevens, Hon. H. H. Ottawa, Ont. 
Kootenay West.......... 32,556 | 15,508 | 11,824 |Esling, W. K........ Rossland, B.C. 
Nanaimo... ..c...2}.++2) 45,767 26,155 | 20,431 |Taylor, J.S......... Vancouver, B.C. 
New Westminster........ 095170: | 33,749 027, 280 Reid: Tans 0.0... Newton, B.C. 
Skeena scl roe 30,391 | 11,741 8,382 |Hanson, O.......... Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver-Burrard...... 59,583 | 36,044 | 28,483 |McGeer, G.G...... Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver Centre........| 65,683 32,425 | 22,789 |Mackenzie, I. A..... Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver East.......... 58,921 | 34,310 | 27,105 |MacInnis, A......... Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North........ 48,906 | 28,121 | 21,804.|McNeill,C.G...... West Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver South........ 63,122 | 39,274 | 31,251 |Green, H.C........ Vancouver, B.C. 
MictOria ta: owccceincteren 48,599 | 28,902 | 21,585 |Plunkett, D. B...... Victoria, B.C. 
Vicilenn sais eeepc epee 40,804 | 21,777 | 16,649 |Stirling, Hon. G.... Kelowna, B.C. 

Yukon— 

(1 member) 

Wiokon ss. ee eas 4,230 1, 805 1,265 |Black, M. L. (Mrs.) Dawson, Y.T. 
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His Majesty, 
KinG GEORGE VI, 
London, England: 


On this, the day of Your Majesty's 
accession to the Throne, I desire 
respectfully to convey to Your. Majesty 
an expression of the heartfelt loyalty 
and respect of the Government and 
people of Canada, also, on their behalf, 
feelings of homage and attachment to 
Her Majesty the Queen. Our thoughts, 
too, are of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Princess 
Margaret Rose, each of whom already 
holds a place in our hearts. We pray 
for the happiness of all the members 
of the Royal Family and that Your 
Majesty may be greatly blessed in 


your home and in your reign. 
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MESSAGE SENT TO HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
W. L. MACKENZIE KING, PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
KING'S ACCESSION TO THE THRONE, DEC. 12. 1936. 
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FOREWORD 


: 1 HE need for a publication designed to set forth in brief 
vEG@)| and readable form the recent progress and present con- 
%| dition of the Dominion has been demonstrated by the 
increasing demand for past editions of this handbook by 
all sections of the public. 

| The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics deal in great detail with the subjects of popu- 
lation, production, external and internal trade, transportation, 
criminality, etc., but these detailed publications are intended 
mainly for those who are specially interested in particular phases 
of our national life. Again, the Canada Year Book, which sum- 
marizes these and other official publications, is itself of too 
detailed and expensive a character for wide distribution. The 
present publication presents the results of an effort to survey the 
current Canadian situation—comprehensively but at the same 
time succinctly—in a popular and attractive format, and at a cost 
which makes possible its use on a general scale. 

The handbook is designed to serve two very necessary pur- 
poses. To those outside of Canada, it will give a well-rounded 
picture of the Canadian situation from Atlantic to Pacific. In 
Canada itself, the handbook will be of assistance in the general 
discussion of the economic situation incidental to the New Year 
national stocktaking, and will help in this way to provide a better 
basis of information for dealing with current problems. 


W. D. EULER, 
: Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Orrawa, January 1, 1937. 
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NOTE 


This handbook is planned to cover, in 
eighteen chapters, the current economic situ- 
ation in Canada, the weight of emphasis being 
placed from year to year on those aspects 
which are currently of most importance, since 
there 1s not space to deal adequately with all. 
Chapter I ts ordinarily reserved for the treat- 
ment of any subject of national or general 
wmterest which warrants special attention, but 
this year extra space has been given to the 
Introduction which comprises a short review of 
materials more fully set out in the succeeding 
chapters, brought up to the actual time of 
going to press, while Chapter I deals with the 
regular material on population revised to date. 


The handbook has been prepared in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material 
which has, in the main, been obtained from 
the different Branches of the Bureau. In 
certain special fields information has been 
kindly contributed by other branches of the 
Government Service. 


R. H. COATS, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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| OFFICIAL VISIT OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO CANADA 


Group outside the Governor. General’s quarters at the Citadel, Quebec, on 
the occasion of the visit of the President of the United States to the 
Governor General at Quebec, July 31, 1936. In the front centre of the 
group, left to right, are: His Excellency Lord Tweedsmuir, G.C.M.G., 
Governor General of Canada; Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States; his son James: Her Excellency Lady Tweedsmuir; the 
Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada; 
Mrs. Armour and Norman Armour, United States’ Minister to Canada. 
Inset: His Excellency Lord Tweedsmuir, G.C.M.G., bidding President 
Roosevelt good-bye at the conclusion of his visit. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF CANADA AT THE 
CLOSE OF 1936 


The World Situation 


International Trade.—The Economic 
Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations has recently indicated that 
the percentage of the favourable bal- 
ance of trade to the value of total 
imports is this year greater in Canada 
than in any other major trading 
nation in the entire world. The fav- 
ourable balance, or surplus of total 
exports over imports, amounted to 
$346,301,000 for the eleven months 
ended November, 19386, which ex- 
ceeded that for the like period of 
1935 by exactly 40 p.c. Converted to 
the former Canadian gold basis, this 
balance was substantially greater than 
for any corresponding eleven months 
since 1919, except 1925 and 1926; its 
value in present Canadian dollars, 
however, was the largest for the same 
eleven months of any year since the 


Great War. 


Throughout 1936 the effort to pro- 
mote amicable trade relations with all 
countries was continued. The foreign 
commerce of Canada, particularly the 
export trade, has expanded during the 
economic recovery at a much quicker pace than total international trade. 
In terms of gold, the latter has tended slowly upward in the past two years, 
especially since the autumn of 1935; but by last September it had reached 
only the height of the early summer of 1932. International trade has been 
restricted by quota systems, exchange controls, rising tariffs and similar 
measures of economic nationalism. The importance of foreign trade in 
the economy of Canada is emphasized by the fact that in exports per 
capita this country surpasses nearly every other nation. Substantial 
relaxation of import restrictions by other countries would, therefore, be a 
potent factor in the betterment of general business conditions throughout 
the Dominion. 

Among present forces tending to speed up the usually slow process 
of lifting international trade barriers are world-wide decreases in surplus 
stocks of many commodities, rising prices and a continuation of the upward 
trend in the consumption of goods; but the resumption of international 
9 


Hon. Witt1am D. Evuter, MP., 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 
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lending and a higher degree of mutual confidence are also essential to the 
complete revival of normal trading. By and large, however, the outlook 
for international trade is undoubtedly more hopeful than at the close 
of 1935. 


WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Adjusted For Seasonal Variation except Prices 
1928 = 100 


PRODUCTION 4ND TRADE STOCKS 4nd PRICES 
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An index of the gold value of international trade by months since 
1929 is depicted on this page in the chart on world commerce and industry; 
four other indexes are also plotted, viz., industrial production in nineteen 
countries combined, primary commodity prices, general wholesale prices 
and primary commodity stocks; on the adjacent page is another chart in 
which indexes of industrial production of Canada and twelve other leading 
countries are compared. All these series except ‘the two on prices are 
adjusted for seasonal variation and indexes are based on 1928. The 
charts, therefore, present a comprehensive and concise picture of the world 
economic situation which, on the whole, has been showing considerable 
improvement. 


World Industrial Production.—The index of world industrial produc- 
tion, adjusted for seasonal variation and shown in the first chart, has 
exceeded the average of 1928 since the late spring of 1936 and is this 
autumn above November, 1929. If the United States were excluded from 
this composite of nineteen nations, the index for the group of remaining 
countries as a whole would show that in the early autumn of the latest 
year production attained a new all-time record, greater even than the 
highest peak of 1929. The second chart shows that almost every leading 
country, except France, has shared at least to some extent in the recovery 
and that Japan, Sweden, the United Kingdom and Germany have risen 
albbove their 1929 heights of industrial or business activity. 


t The curves in the charts on pp. 10 and 11 are reproduced from THe ANNALIST of 
Nov. 20, 1936, the indexes of general wholesale prices and world industrial production 
being its own; the Sept. 18 number gives various details of the series and the sources 
of the data, some of which are from the Economic Intelligence Service of the League 
of Nations. 
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General business conditions 
in the United Kingdom since 
the early autumn of 1985 
have remained above the 1929 
high, the upswing having con- 
tinued notably in 1936. The 
Rt. Hon. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has recently stated 
that in the United Kingdom 
the boom in house-building, 
as distinct from -the whole 
building industry with its 
many ancillary trades, cannot 
alone have played a major 
part in the present recovery 
and that the same could be 
said of the armaments pro- 
gram. In other parts of the 
globe promising conditions 
also prevail; in fact, “the 
economic barometer is still 
set fair in the majority of 
countries”’. 


International Exchange 
and Banking.—One of the 
year’s chief developments in 
international exchange was 
the devaluation of the franc 
on Sept. 26, and coincident 
with it the tripartite currency 
pact between France, the 
United Kingdom and _ the 
United States. The object 
of the pact was the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a 
higher degree of equilibrium 
in international exchange. 
Some effects of the devalu- 
ation and agreements accom- 
panying it have already been 
reflected in revived inter- 
national confidence and in- 
creased world trade. One of 
the largest banks in the 
United Kingdom states that 
the new situation which this 
development presented to 
the trading world provides 
“the first basis in five years 
for greater normalization of 
economic relations over a 
wider area of the world’s sur- 
face than we have been able 
to envisage throughout the 
long depression”. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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LEADING COUNTRIES 
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The devaluation by France and her agreement with Great Britain 
and the United States is part of what appears to be a world-wide movement 
toward universal adoption of managed currencies. The volume of credit 
and amount of currency in the Dominion is managed by the Bank of 
Canada—an institution of the people of Canada, controlled by their 
Government which now owns over 50 p.c. of the capital stock. (For 
details see pp. 154-5.) 


International Political Conditions.—Political conditions in Europe 
and other quarters have remained unsettled during 1936. Many potential 
sources of disturbance persist, but continuing effort was made throughout 
the year to avert conflicts or at least to localize them. Amongst other 
disquieting portents is the armament race which, nevertheless, is tending 
to reduce to some extent the ranks of the unemployed. The 17th Assembly 
of the League of Nations in late September and early October showed a 
disinclination for general commitment to coercive and punitive methods 
and a preference for policies of mediation and conciliation. 


The Canadian Situation 


General Conditions.—General economic conditions in Canada have 
been improving since 1933 and are reaching that stage of the business 
cycle which might be described as the period of well-advanced recovery. 
A combined index of the volume of production in the manufacturing and 
mining industries has attained in 1986 an average almost equal to that of 
1929; in fact, the mining industry is now paying out an average of a 
million dollars a day in payrolls, supplies and dividends. Newsprint out- 
put and electric power production are the highest on record, but the 
construction industry is lagging and the number of employed in most 
industries has increased only moderately. The agricultural industry 
suffered from shortage in the volume of most crops but has been encour- 
aged by better prices for grains, especially wheat; the visible supply of 
wheat in Canadia has been nearly halved in the past year. Expenditures 
in the Dominion by tourists from abroad, which, in 1985 and 1936, exceeded 
the value of the entire wheat crop and, in 1935, also surpassed the exports 
of gold and newsprint combined, have climbed markedly; their excess over 
those of Canadian tourists abroad was, in 1935, larger than the exports of 
elther newsprint or gold. Total exports in November, unadjusted, were 
more than in any month since 1928. Real purchasing power is the greatest 
since 1929, which partly accounts for the very heavy volume of Christmas 
trade. Practically all major branches of the Canadian economic structure 
are showing good progress—the recovery movement has gained a strong 
momentum. 


Dominion-Provincial Conferences.—Committees appointed at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference in December, 1935, have made headway 
in 19386. The Committee dealing with company law sat for five days in 
November and its report is being submitted for the approval of the 
Provincial Governments, all but one of which were represented. The 
establishment of the National Employment Commission which was 
promised at the 1985 Conference was one of the most notable achievements 
of the year; and the fifty million dollar government-sponsored home 
renovation program which the Commission recommended was put into 
effect on Nov. 2, 1936. Two conferences between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments were attended in Ottawa by the Premiers of 
eight of the nine provinces during the second week of December. Some 
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items on the lengthy agenda were: financial and taxation problems, old 
age pension administration, financing of unemployment relief, a rehabilita- 
tion policy for the drought areas in the Prairie Provinces, and the promotion 
of the marketing of farm products. 

A Dominion-Provincial Conference on Agricultural Statistics met in 
Ottawa between Mar. 30 and April 2, 1936. Officially represented were 
the Departments of Agriculture of all the leading provinces, the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture and the Departments of National Revenue, 
and Trade and Commerce, including senior officers of the agricultural wad 
related branches of the Doininion Bureau of Statistics. The National 
Research Council was also represented. Others attending included the 
Chairman of the Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and members of several non-official bodies from coast to 
coast. At the sessions of this Conference much was accomplished toward 
the standardization of crop-reporting methods and technique and the 
elimination of overlapping in various important phases of this type of 
statistical work, the main purpose having been to promote further the 
broad and effective co-operation among all Dominion and _ provincial 
agencies concerned primarily with the collection of agricultural statistics 
but also with their analysis and interpretation. 

Wholesale Commodity Prices.—The index of total wholesale com- 
modity prices in Canada, which had run on almost an even keel for 
more than two and a half years, jumped suddenly upward in July and 
August, 1936, and con- 
tinued to rise in 


Se ee Oe WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
Sri aU absence FARM AND MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


resulted mainly from 26 =100 
much firmer prices 
of farm products, 
especially of wheat 
and to a less extent 
of other grains; pre- 
viously the farm 
products index had 
tended irregularly but 
decidedly upward, be- 
ginning with January, 
1933. Although the 
prices of manufac- 
tured goods partici- 
pated to some extent 
in the upswing of the 
second half of 1936, 
they had exhibited a slightly downward tendency since the spring of 1934. 
Accordingly, a gap between these two price serles—manufactured goods 
and farm products—which was most pronounced in 1932 and 1933 and was 
gradually being reduced in the following two years, was finally closed in 
October, 1936, for the first time since July, 1980. (See accompanying chart.) 

Agriculture.—The areas devoted to the principal field crops of Can- 
ada in 1936 were more than a million acres greater than in 1935. Wheat, 
barley and flaxseed showed large increases while the area sown to oats was 
reduced by about 900,000 acres. 

After a normal start in the spring and early summer, lack of rain and 
hot weather caused very serious damage in July and the first two weeks 
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of August. This damage was widespread in the southern portion of the 
Prairie Provinces and in parts of western Ontario. Normal conditions 
obtained in British Columbia and Quebec. Excellent growing weather 
prevailed in the Maritime Provinces during most of the summer and that 
portion of Canada experienced a year of bountiful production. The 
damage in the Prairie Provinces and in Ontario was so serious that, for 
the whole of Canada, physical volume of production of food and feed 
crops for 1936 was less than that of 1935 and very appreciably below the 
average of the period 1926 to 1930. 

The first estimate of the gross value of production of the principal 
field crops was $594,139,000, an increase of $85,000,000 over the 1935 figure 
and the highest for any year since 1930. The increase in value was brought 
about through higher prices for most of the crops. The value of wheat 
produced was estimated at $200,085,000 as compared with $178,333,000 in 
1985. The 1936 oat crop was worth $16,000,000 more, the barley crop 
$19,000,000 more and potatoes $13,000,000 more than in 1935. The total 
value of fodder and hay crops was about the same in 1936 as in 1935. 

The reduced production of feed crops resulted in a general scarcity of 
feed-grain supplies and local scarcities of fodder supplies in the drought 
areas. Increased exports of Canadian wheat coupled with the two succes- 
sive years of low yields combined to reduce the supply of wheat in Canada 
available for export. During the first four months of the 1936-37 crop 
year, Canadian wheat moved briskly into export channels at prices 25 to 
30 cents higher than in the previous season. 

Total anima] units on farms at June 1, 1936, were slightly higher than at 
June 1, 19385. The number of horses was 13 thousand less, cattle 29 thousand 
less, sheep were 6 thousand less, while hogs showed an increase of 600 
thousand. Marketings of hogs and cattle in 1936 were appreciably higher 
but marketings of sheep and lambs were lower. Exports of live cattle to 
the United States reached the quota limit set by the Canada-United States 
Trade Agreement and in addition the movement to the United Kingdom 
was more than six times that of 1935. The production of creamery butter 
was higher than in 1985 and factory cheese production was appreciably 
greater. Exports of cheese showed a gain in line with the increased 
production. 

As a result of the reduced supply of many crops and a rise in urban 
income, prices of farm products rose rapidly during the late summer and 
early fall of 1936. The rise was sufficient to bring the wholesale prices of 
Canadian farm products above the wholesale prices of all commodities on 
a 1913 base. Thus, while from the standpoint of price relationships, the 
position of agriculture was greatly improved, the reduced crop production 
was a serious handicap to those areas affected by drought. The effects will 
be carried over in these areas until well on in the 19387 season. 


Mining.—Better prices for base metals, an active interest in prospect- 
ing and development work, a record production of gold, and improvement 
in the output of many non-metallic minerals and structural materials, all 
combined to make 1936 the greatest year in the history of Canadian mining. 
Several gold mines reached the production stage for the first time in 1936; 
lead and zine topped all former records and nickel output was greater than 
ever before. Asbestos production was 46 p.c. over 1935, and coal, gypsum 
and galt showed improvement. 

The preliminary official estimate of the value of mineral production 
in 1936, released as this volume was on press, indicated a total produc- 
tion of $360,500,000, an increase of 15 p.c. Metals increased 16 p.c. in 
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value; fuels, 11 p.c.; non-metallics, other than fuels, 32 p.c.; and structural 
materials, 15 p.c. (For details, see p. 62.) . 

Forestry.—One of the features in the rise in the foreign trade of the 
Dominion during 1936 has been the increased exports of forest products, 
especially lumber and newsprint. The United States market was re-opened 
by the reduction of the former high duties imposed on Canadian lumber 
in 1930 and 1932. The forestry industry employs a large labour force and 
the employment indexes in logging, sawmilling and paper-making showed 
marked gains. Exports of forestry products in the twelve months ended 
October, 1936, were valued at $203,377,499, an increase of $31,457,877 or 
over 18 p.c. above the previous comparable period. Exports to the United 
Kingdom and to the United States both increased. Exports of planks and 
boards amounted to 1,625,276,000 feet in the same period, an increase of 
nearly 23 p.c. as compared with the same twelve months of 1935. News- 
print production rose from 2,245,703 tons in the first ten months of 1935 
to 2,602,411 tons in the same period of 1936, an advance of nearly 16 p.c. 
The index of employment in the logging industry stood at 206-9 on 
Nov. 1, 1936 (1926 = 100). 

Fisheries.—The current trend of the fisheries is best shown by the 
amount of sea fish caught and landed. In the first ten months of 1936, 
there was a substantial increase compared with the preceding year. The 
weight was over 800,000,000 pounds against 717,973,000 pounds, and the 
value increased by more than 10 p.c. Exports in the twelve months ended 
October, 1936, were valued at $24,568,897, an increase of $1,847,213, or 
nearly 8-1 p.c. over the corresponding period for 1935. 

Manufactures.—The latest statistics of manufactures relate to the 
year 1934 and are given in Chapter IX. Nevertheless, sufficient evidence is 
at hand from the index of employment in manufactures to indicate that 
a considerably higher level of employment was maintained in 1935 and 
the first ten months of 1936 than in 1934. The gain of employment in 
manufacturing plants, unaffected to any important extent by relief meas- 
ures, has continued without important interruptions since May, 1933, when 
the turning point of the downward depression movement was reached. 
The index of manufacturing employment averaged about 7 p.c. higher in 
1936 than in the preceding year. Manufacturing operaittions showed further 
acceleration in October, the index of the physical volume of production 
moving up to 122:2, a new high point in the present movement. A slight 
gain was shown in foodstuffs; the imports of raw materials of the textile 
industry recorded a sharp gain; and newsprint production reached a new 
high point in history. 

Employment.—Employment in 1936 continued in greater volume than 
in immediately preceding years, the gains made following the low point 
of the depression in 1933 having been consolidated and extended during 
1936. From April 1 to Nov. 1, the upward movement was uninterrupted, 
and at the latter date the index of employment stood at 111-0, the highest 
point since Nov. 1, 1930. During 1936 (up to December), an average of 
9,717 firms reported staffs averaging 979,741, and the mean index was 
103-7; in the same period of 1935, the co-operating establishments averaged 
9,248, and their employees, 933,085, while the average index was 99-4. 
In 1934, the twelve-month mean was 96-0, in 1933, 83-4, and in 1932, 
87-5. The index for Dec. 1, available when this handbook was on. the 
press, was 110-1. The 1926 average is the base, or 100 p.c., used in cal- 
culating these index numbers. 

Industries with decidedly increased employment during 1936 were 
manufacturing, logging and mining, but transportation, communications 
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and services also reported improvement. The index for “trade” at Dec. 1 
reached the highest level for the year and showed substantial improvement 
over immediately preceding years; the high level of employment in trading 
and service establishments was partly due to an active tourist season. 
Construction, however, continued quiet in 1936. 

Eleciric Power.—The production of electricity for hght and power 
purposes continued to establish new high records almost every month 
during 1936 and at the end of October the total output was 9-4 p.c. above 
that of 1935. An estimate for the year is 26 billion kilowatt hours. The 
production of secondary power for electric boilers has also increased rapidly, 
amounting to 27 p.c. of the total output for the first ten months of the 
year, or 5,608,000,000 kilowatt hours. Total output less secondary power 
delivered to electric boilers and exports to the United States, which is the 
consumption of firm power in Canada, including all line losses, also estab- 
lished new high records in each month except February and the index 
number, based on the average of 1926 as 100, rose to 194-73 for October 
making a total of 1,630,139,000 kilowatt hours for the ten months. Increased 
activities in the pulp and paper industries, in mining, in electro-chemical 
and electro-metallurgical and other industries and in the residential uses 
have all contributed to this increase, the first two being the most important, 


The year 1936 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the first through transcon- 
tinental train in Canada. This train left Montreal on June 28, 1886, 
and arrived at Port Moody on July 4, 1886. The hundredth anniversary 
of the first railway in Canada was also celebrated in 1936; this railway, 
the Champlain and St. Lawrence, illustrated above, operated between 
Laprairie and St. Johns, Quebec. Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


Construction.—According to statistics tabulated by the MacLean 
Building Reports, Limited, the value of construction contracts awarded 
during the first eleven months of 1936 stood at $156,469,200. as compared 
with the total of $155,940,100 reported in the same period of 1935, an 
increase of only about 0°3 p.c. The 1986 aggregate substantially exceeded 
the totals of $119,749,300 and $89,082,200 in the same periods of 1934 
and 1933 respectively; it was, however, considerably lower than normal. 
Recovery in residential building and renovation will be affected by the 
public response to legislation (see pp. 103 and 104) enacted by the Dominion 
Government. For modernization and repair loans, the bank rate of 34 p.c. 
is the lowest-cost instalment plan available in any country. 

Railway Traffie.—The rate of improvement in railway freight traffic 
experienced in 1934 over 1933 was not maintained in 1935 although the 
year ended with a gain of 1:6 p.c., but in 1936 each month showed a 
heavier movement than in 1935 and at the end of September the total was 


Upper left shows the Giants’ Steps, Banff National Park, Alberta; Upper right, 
Upper Waterton Lake from Mount Crandell; Left centre, Road from Field to Glacier 
showing President Group, Yoho National Park, in the distance; Right centre, 
Reflections in Lake Louise, Banff National Park, Alberta; Lower left, Fishing on the 
Restigouche River, New Brunswick; Lower right, Little Fox River, Gaspé Coast, 
Quebec. 


Courtesy, National Parks of Canada and 
Canadian National Railways. 


A FEW OF CANADAS HARBOURS 


With the exception of Saint John Harbour, those shown in the layout do not come 
under the jurisdiction of the National Harbours Board (as do Canada's larger sea- 
coast harbours) but under the old form with local commissioners. Upper left, 
Berths A and B and Navy Island Quay, Saint John, New Brunswick. Upper right, 
A busy harbour scene in the easterly section of the New Westminster Harbour show- 
ing the M.S. ‘‘Moveria’’ of the Donaldson line in the foreground loading lumber 
and bar metal for the United Kingdom. Upper centre, Interior view of warehouse 
of the Hamilton Harbour Commission, Wellington Street terminal. Lower centre, 
Ocean-going boat discharging cargo from Norway, and a lake carrier. Below, A 
section of Toronto’s Harbour front; skyline of city in the background. 


Courtesy, Department of Marine, Ottawa. 
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9-5 p.c. heavier than in 1935. An 
early and heavy movement of 
western grain was an important 
factor, but grain in store in 
prairie elevators at the middle of 
November was less than 40 p.c. 
of the 1935 holdings. Other 
classes of freight, however, give 
promise of offsetting the lighter 
grain movement anticipated in 
the last quarter of this year. 
Gross earnings for the first nine 
months were $17,656,000, or 8 p.c. 
over 1935 revenues. 


Public Finance.—In the first 
eight months (April-November) 
of the current fiscal year of 
the Dominion, ordinary revenue 
amounted to $303,006,000, as com- 
pared with $258,023,000 in the 
same period of 1935—an increase The “Dorchester”—21 feet in length and 
of $44,983,000 or 17-4 pc. Gains Yat 4 driving, wheels im eperation 
were shown in all branches, but St. Lawrence Railway. 
chiefly in excise and income taxes. Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


The ordinary expenditure in the same period was $249,575,000, as com- 
pared with $246,132,000 in 1935, an increase of $3,443,000 or 1-4 p.c. The 
surplus of ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure was $53,431,000. 
Special expenditure, which includes disbursements under relief legislation 
and the deficits of the Canadian National Railways, showed a decrease from 
$75,806,000 in 1935 to $71,242,000, or 6 p.c. Capital expenditure also 
decreased from $5,824,000 to $3,855,000 while loans and investments called 
for an outlay of $57,853,000 as against $77,059,000 in 1935. 

As in 1935, refunding operations were carried out. The results of lower 
interest rates are beginning to be evident, the interest on the public debt 
for the period under review being $100,875,000, as compared with $102,224,000 
for the same period in 1935. 

Loan transactions show the issue of $268,000,000, of which $221,000,000 
was for conversion or refunding of maturing loans and $47,000,000 was the 
increase in bonds outstanding. Financing by means of short-term low yield 
treasury bills has been developed, and the amount outstanding is now 
$125,000,000. 


Banking.—--The salient feature of the banking situation was the con- 
siderable gain in deposit liabilities. Notice deposits alone showed a gain 
of over $45,000,000 on Oct. 31, over the same date of 1935. Current loans 
showed a contrary tendency, the decline having been nearly $148,000,000. 
The excess of notice deposits over current loans at the end of October was 
no less than $802,000,000—a gain of nearly 32 p.c. since October, 1935. In 
consequence of this situation, security holdings and readily available assets 
rose to new high points in the history of Canadian banking. 


Sales of Life Insurance.—Sales of life insurance based on 90 p.c. of 
business in Canada have increased 5 p.c. for the first ten months of 
1936 compared with the same period of 1935. 
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Prices.—After fluctuating within narrow limits for two years and 
one-half, commodity prices commenced to move definitely upward again 
in July, 1986. The subsequent advance of approximately 7 p.c. to Novem- 
ber was comparable to the earlier increase in 1933, but differed funda- 
mentally in one respect. Whereas the first movement was dominated by 
speculative activity, the current rise has been mainly attributable to a 
healthier supply situation in basic materials and to genuine improvement in 
demand. It is particularly significant because it has restored wholesale 
prices of farm products to levels comparing favourably with those for manu- 
factured goods. The November index for farm products was 77-1, compared 
with 75-5 for fully and chiefly manufactured goods (1926=100). Living 
costs, so far, have not been affected materially by increases in primary 
products, and the Canadian living cost index of 81-7 for November 
recorded a net increase of only 2:4 p.c. for the year. Security prices 
registered sharp advances in the industrial and base metal groups. Utilities 
advanced moderately and gold issues also moved into slightly higher 
ground, but remained below earlier peaks touched in 1935. High-grade 
bond prices made all-time records and yields were correspondingly lower. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade.—The upward movement of consumer 
purchasing, in evidence in Canada since the spring of 1933, was continued 
in 1936. Increases in 1936 over 1935, while not spectacular, were general, 
all kinds of business for which monthly figures are available reporting 
gains. Substantial increases in the hardware, radio and music and furniture 
trades were modified by smaller gains for dealers in less durable lines of 
merchandise, resulting in aggregate sales for the first ten months of 1936 
advancing 5:2 p.c. above the amount recorded for the corresponding period 
in 1935. Retail sales of new motor vehicles which had shown marked 
expansion in 1935 and 1934 over earlier years continued to advance in 1936. 
The number of new passenger cars sold in the first ten months of 1936 was 
8-9 p.c. greater than in the same period of 19385 and an increase of 13-5 p.c. 
was shown for commercial vehicles. 

Monthly statistics on wholesale trade reveal continued improvement 
in dollar value of sales. Increases of 5 p.c., 8 p.c. and 10 p.c. for the first 
three quarters of 1936, respectively, were reported as compared with 1935. 


External Trade.—Merchandise exports of Canadian produce, including 
non-monetary gold, in the year ended October, 1986, reached $967,743,000, 
as compared with $794,229,000 in the preceding year, an increase of 
$173,514,000, or about 21-8 p.c. This increase was of a general character 
and covered practically all classes of commodities. The exports of coin 
and bullion showed an increase, amounting to $8,165,000, as compared with 
$8,115,000. The grand total exports of Canada, including exports of foreign 
products, amounted to $988,724,000 for the twelve months ended October, 
1936, as compared with $813,153,000, an increase of $175,571,000. 

Several causes have contributed to the wide expansion in the export 
trade of the Dominion during 1936, but the chief factor was the economic 
recovery in practically all the principal countries with industrial produc- 
tion, particularly in the capital goods industries, developing rapidly. 

Merchandise imports reached $610,552,000 in the twelve-month period 
ended October, 1936, as compared with $544,779,000 in the preceding year, 
imports of iron and steel products showing a particularly satisfactory 
increase, indicative of industrial recovery. The total favourable balance 
of visible trade was $376,496,000 in the twelve-month period ended October, 
1936, as against $267,188,000 in the previous twelve-month period. 
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As to distribution of trade, in the period under review 39-2 p.c. of our 
merchandise exports went to the United Kingdom, compared with 36-4 p.c. 
one year ago and 41:4 p.c. two years ago. Of Canada’s total exports of 
farm products and manufactures therefrom, about 65 p.c. is shipped to the 
United Kingdom where such produce is exempted from the tariff. Exports 
to Empire countries were 47-7 p.c. in the same year, as compared with 
45-3 p.c. one year earlier and 50-0 p.c. two years earlier. In trade with the 
United States, imports were 57-6 p.c. of total imports for the year, com- 
pared with 57-2 p.c. for the preceding twelve months and exports of Cana- 
dian merchandise were 40:6 as compared with 44-0 p.c.* 

Trade Agreements with Foreign Countries.—In addition to the recent 
trade agreement with Japan (whereby the tariff war with that country was 
satisfactorily concluded) and also that with the United States, arrange- 
ments were made during 1936 with the Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Russia and with Germany. By the agreement in force for the past twelve 
months, the Japanese Government removed a 50 p.c. ad valorem surtax 
on trade which came into force in July, 1935, on several principal Canadian 
exports to Japan,-notably wheat, flour, lumber, wood pulp and packing 
paper. Canada cancelled an ad valorem surtax of 334 p.c. on Japanese 
goods imposed since August, 1985, and some Canadian assurances were 
given in regard to customs valuations. Imports from Japan have increased 
from $3,057,000 in 1935 to $3,365,000 in the first ten months of 1936, while 
exports to Japan rose from $11,119,000 to $15,907,000. 

The agreement with the United States which took effect Jan. 1, 
1936, opened for Canada wider markets for approximately sixty commodi- 
ties, and has stimulated trade between the two countries. Total trade with 
the United States showed an increase of $73,002,000 or 13-1 p.c. in the first 
ten months of the calendar year. Deducting the exports of non-monetary 
gold, amounting to $49,865,000 in 1936 as against $73,546,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1935, the total merchandise trade amounted to 
$580,525,000 of which $301,846,000 was accounted for by imports and 
$278,679,000 by exports. Imports increased by $39,509,000 or 15-1 p.c. 
while merchandise exports increased by $57,174,000 or 25-8 p.c. The 
increases on this basis in these ten months of 1935 over the same 
period of 1934 were 7-3 p.c. for imports and 24:4 p.c. for exports.* Of the 
merchandise exports of $278,679,000 in the first ten months of 1936, about 
$174,000,000 represents items covered by the agreement. The exports of 
cattle were over $8,400,000 against $5,400,000 in the same months of 1935. 

The embargo against the imports into Canada of certain goods from 
Russia was cancelled in September. The Soviet order of 1931 against 
purchases in Canada and the chartering of Canadian vessels was also 
annulled. The result of this agreement was the restoration of normal 
commercial relations between Canada and the Soviet Union. 

A provisional trade agreement was entered into with Germany, becom- 
ing effective in November, 1936. The agreement provides for mutual 
favoured-nation treatment and a collateral exchange of goods and amounts 
—this principle being the present basis of Germany’s foreign trade. Germany 
will buy as much from Canada as Canada buys from Germany, and each 
country will treat the goods from the other no less favourably than like 
articles produced in a third country. 

* According to November trade figures, published after the above had gone to press, 
during the eleven months ended Nov. 30, 1936, exports affected by the agreement with 
the United States were valued at $194,667,373, compared with $152,284,930 in the same 


period of 1935. Imports also show a strong tendency to rise with returning prosperity 
largely owing to increased activity in the heavy industries. 
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CHAPTER I 


POPULATION—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES— 
IMMIGRATION—ABORIGINAL RACES 


Population 


The population of the earth is estimated at approximately 2,000,- 
000,000.* The British Empire which covers slightly less than one-quarter 
of the land area of the earth, has slightly less than one-quarter of the 
world’s population. Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the 
area of the British Empire, has only about one-forty-eighth of the Empire 
population. While there is no absolute standard for population density, so 
much depending on extent of resources, the rate of increase in productivity 
of land as a result of invention, etc., a certain minimum density is desirable 
and even necessary to effective social and political life. As far as Canada 
is concerned such a minimum effective density is far from having been 
attained in the country as a whole. 


Areas and Populations of the British Empire and its Principal 
Component Parts for 1931, or nearest year available, Compared 
with 1921. 

(Source, Canada Year Book, 1934-35) 
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Area in Population, | Population, 


Country Square Census of Census of 
Miles 1921 1931 
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Pritish Hmpirety.c. cc cok say ees hse sek aaee sales sees 13,318,000 | 445,247,860 492,621,046 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and N. Ireland.... 93,991 | 47,123,0002,3)  46,042,0003 
Trishsbiree Stato sa coer va os sldetasiensias ine ose 26,601 2,971, 9924 2,957,0005 
(OH ieys DE alate tt ae inimno rie GOODING DOUGOROS COO a Oxo 3,694, 9005 8, 787,949 10,376, 786 
Union of South Africas: . 2c. ssc. 01 cneie nce ewe wleisive ss 471,917 6,928,580 8,132, 6007 
WACISUT Alig 5 raiisies leks Si ccecin tateinieleieielele’s elereiere ecsvelbisie'e e(elalsiaic 2,974,581 5,435, 734 6,629, 839° 
Wows Zealand 20 iena ctr tie cvsialeale viere ofelclelslels sieie'stars}clois 103,415 1,218,913 1,442, 7465 
Newfoundland and Labrador..............sseeeeeee: 275, 134 263, 033 281,5495 
Theres a ec taic alate araresolete etal ois 6s oferateieivielei/aidiviaieceieiais 1,805,252 | 318,885,980 351,399, 880 
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1 The totals, especially for population, can only be given approximately since certain of the 
figures are estimates of native populations, and in other cases data are not available. 2 Tn- 
clusive of Irish Free State. 3 A census of Ireland was not taken in 1921 and 1931. The 
figures include the estimated population of Ireland at the middle of 1921 and of Northern Treland 
at the middle of 1931. 4 The first census of the Irish Free State was taken in 1926 and the 
figures shown above under 1921 relate to that census. 5 Estimated figures. SInclusive 
of 228,307 sq. miles of fresh water. 7 Estimated mean population—a census of Europeans 
only was taken in 1931. 8 The population is exclusive of full-blooded aborigines, of which 
54,848 were enumerated at a census taken June 30, 1934. § Census was postponed in 1931. 
These are 1933 figures. 10 The area (293 sq. miles) and population (15,204 persons in 1931) 
of the Cook and other annexed islands are excluded, as are also uninhabited ‘‘outlying islands” with 
an area of 307 sq. miles. The Maori population (69,141 persons in 1931) and the inhabitants of the 
Tokelau Islands Dependency (4 sq. miles—population 1,048 in 1931) are also excluded. 


In addition to growth and racial composition an important considera- 
tion which should receive attention in any detailed study of population 
is the distribution of population as between the various age-classes, and 
the effects of immigration and emigration, birth rate and mortality on the 


* The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1935-36, gives the population of the 
world as 2,077,000,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in Asia and Africa, 
where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 
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age-groups. Space, however,’ permits only of the broadest treatment of 
Canada’s population as affording a measure of the general economic 
progress of the country. 


Growth of the Canadian Population, 1871-1931. 
after Confederation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with a population 
of 3,689,257. After 1873 and until the end of the century economic 
conditions within the Dominion were anything but buoyant. The Censuses 
of 1881, 1891 and 1901 reflected this state of affairs. That of 1881 showed a 
gain of 635,553 or 17-23 p.c., but in neither of the next two decades was this 
record equalled, the gains in each being under 550,000 or 12 p.c. At 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached but 54 
millions, though expectation had set a figure very much higher as the 
goal for 1900. 


Statistics of Population in Canada, Census Years 1871 to 1931 


Province or 
Territory 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 
Ontaniossy wee 1,620,851 |1,926,922 |2,114,321 |2,182,947 |2,527,292 |2,933,662 | 3,431,683 
Quebec yee. senses 1,191,516 |1,359,027 1 ,488,535 |1,648,898 |2,005,776 |2,360,6652| 2,874,255 
New Brunswick...... 285, 594 "933 "391,263 : 35 889 387,876 "219 
Nova Scotia......... 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 512,846 
British Columbia.... 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178,657 | 392,480] 524,582 694, 263 
Prince Edward Island} 94,021 108,891 109,078 103, 259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 
Manitoba............ 25, 228 62, 260 152, 506 255,211 | 461,394 610, 118 700, 139 
Saskatchewan........ ~ 91,279 492,432 757,510 921,785 
‘Albertaleaseer sen. ~ - ~ 73,022 | 374,295 | 588,454 731,605 
Vukonteresreeaeh nes - - - 27,219 8,512 4.157 4,230 
AVY ede oe oe eerie 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,507 7,988 9,723 


1 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 
separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and ier eo 2 Revised in accordance with the Labrador 
aes of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927; total includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian 

avy. 


The general rate of population increase in Canada in the opening 
decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the greatest for that decade 
of any country in the world. In the second decade the rate was 22 p.c., 
again the greatest with the one exception of Australia, where growth was 
greater by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the United States grew 
35 p.c. decade by decade until 1860, but with this exception there has been 
no recorded example of more rapid population growth than that of Canada 
in the twentieth century. In 1871, only 2-96 p.c. of the population dwelt 
west of the Lake of the Woods. In 1921 the proportion was 28-37 p.c. and 
in 1931, 29-50 p.c—3,061,745 people compared with 110,000 at Confederation. 


Rural and Urban Population.—As regards rural and urban distribu- 
tion, though we are still largely agricultural, our town dwellers now, for 
the first time, exceed the numbers living upon the land (5,572,058 urban 
and 4,804,728 rural in 1931). Sixty years ago the towns and cities of 
Canada accounted for only 19°58 p.c. of the people (722,843 urban and 
2.966,914 rural), and at the beginning of the present century the percentage 
was but 37. In 1871 the Dominion had 14 cities, 49 towns and 134 
villages; in 1921 there were 101 cities, 461 towns and 881 incorporated 
villages; and in 1931, 112 cities, 476 towns and 1,017 incorporated villages. 
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It is the larger cities that have grown the fastest. Preliminary figures of 
the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, shown on p. 25, 
indicate that many of the cities and towns in these provinces have lost 
thousands of people and so also have the drought-stricken areas. On the 
other hand, rural areas generally and especially the more northerly sections 


THE 1936 QUINQUENNIAL CENSUS 


The New Tabulator Mach- 
ine.—As a result of experi- 
ments carried out by the 
highly skilled mechanical staff 
of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, an ingenious new 
tabulator machine has been 
designed which gives extra- 
ordinary results in increased 
speed of statistical tabula- 
tion at a minimum cost. 
This machine is not to be 
confused with the improved 
sorter-tabulator used in the 
Census of 1931 and described 
in previous editions of this 
handbook. 

The new machine takes the standard commercial card of 45 columns of 
information, as compared with 24 columns on the old census card, and tabu- 
lates the entire information thereon in one operation and at the rate of 300 
cards per minute. It analyses 3-, 4- and 5-way combinations of data simul- 
taneously and takes final aggregates of each class of data. Cards which 
have been once tabulated in this way can be sorted into another category 
and a series of new combinations can then be made on the tabulator. The 
superior efficiency of the machine is indicated not merely by the number of 
columns of data handled, but by the extent of the permutations of the cross- 
classifications made possible. Indeed, there is no practical limit in the 
number of classifications that may be made. 

The above lay-out shows: upper left, the intricate wire connections of 
the new tabulator exposed; upper right, the traverse dial upon which the 
Sar tee a are recorded; below, mechanics at work adjusting the 
machine. 
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show increases. Out of every 1,000 persons in the country, 463 were 
resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, as 
compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921. 
The table below shows rural and urban population, by provinces, for 1921 
and 1931. Details of the population of all cities and towns having 25,000 
inhabitants and over, are given by censuses from 1891 to 1931 in a second 
table. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces, 1921 and 1931 


Numerical Increase 
1921 1931 ; 

Province or Territory p. in Decade 1921-31 

Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Prince Edward Island........... 69,522 19,093 67,653 20,385 || — 1,869 1,292 
ING COULANsece cee oe 296, 799 227,038 281,192 231,654 || —15,607 4,616 
INe@wabrunswiGkeeee sent ere ok 263,432 124,444 279,279 128,940 15,847 4,496 
Quebec sais hee RRS. 1,038,096 |1,322,569 ||1,060,649 |1,813,606 DIRODS 491,037 
Ontanion erence ete ok eins bys oe 1,227,030 |1, 706, 632 |/1,335,691 |2,095, 992 108, 661 389,360 
Miami GO Dale ess citisGk © a1sccd busi tele 348, 502 261,616 384,170 315, 969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatchewan. 5.5 ease ene 538, 552 218,958 630, 880 290,905 92,328 71,947 
Alberta....... CARPET RAT S/S a) are, S 365,550 222,904 453,097 278,508 87,547 55,604 
BritishaC@olumbiadsce.)..cantsaes t 277,020 | 247.562.\| 299,524 | 394,7392 22,504 147,177 
DAU ONE tae eee: te cen nieaskie Mecha | 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
Northwest Territories.......... 7,988 - 9,723 - 1,735 - 
Royal Canadian Navy.......... 485 - 2 - 2 ~ 
Canadatires. fee eeno cs, 4,435,827 |4,352,122 ||4,804,728 |5,572,058 || 368,901 | 1,219,936 


1 This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736 
respectively, which were then classified as ‘‘rural’’. 
2 Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at their homes in the Census of 1931. 


Populations of Cities and Towns having over 25,000 Inhabitants in 
1931, Compared with 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


Novs.—In all cases the populations for previous censuses have been re-arranged asfar as possible 
to compare with those of the same areas in 1931. 


| 
Populations 


City or Town Province J ee es ee 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 


Montrealen ashe crs matte ats Quchechetn eae: 256,723 |328,172 |490,504 |618,506 | 818,577 
ELOFONUO. bs eeeeee foes oe Ontario wont dee 181,215 |209,892 |381,833 |521,893 | 631,207 
WANCOUVGiN- Ren ern noe British Columbia..... 13,709 | 29,432 |120,847 |163,220 ; 246,593 
Winnipeg eee tone. een ok VENT tO Danae te oe 25,639 | 42,340 [136,035 1179,087 | 218,785 
1B ichonwd hr evamaay asmennwnde wie ao maton Ontariow eee wee 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 |114,151 | 155,547 
QUCbDECH. oer aers tee or Quebec ern ner 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 | 130,594 
Ottawamereinet ci ace tee Ontaniom-ceete ce eee 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,843 | 126,872 
Calcary. AeA ee step ATID CEU Aim. eratnd cookies 3,876 4,392 | 438,704 | 68,305 83,761 
Mamontons once csc acne A Dpertamre es enero oe - 4,176 | 31,064 | 58,821 79,197 
TONG ON asada etch Meee eee Ontariower erties 31,977 | 37,976 | 46.300 | 60,959 71,148 
Winsor. Saan dauioaiins pints ose Ontarion neces parecer: 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 63,108 
IGT CLULI on S eeetiree ka een Aer Oe Que DECEe eaten 296 1,868 | 11,629 | 25,001 60,745 
Ua aK et eee aa oks ct eae woke INOMasDCOula seme ene 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 59,275 
ROOMS We TO ae eck eee Been Saskatchewan......... — | 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,482 | 53,209 
Saint) Olea ohne eee New Brunswick....... 89,179 | 40; 711 | 42,511 | 47,166 47,514 
SASkalOOn ris feet ere. Saskatchewan......... - WS 12004 525" 7390 |) 43,291 
Wai Guitoyia (cite, Srtetee Bt ene ie IS) Rar ttn British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 39,082 
ah Gerhiwviers een ctinmnce snes Quebec preemie ce 8,334 9,951 | 13,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 
IMitchenek siete serinth ree nee OntaniOgs serene nan 7,425 OaiA Th leo on} 2lec03 30,793 
Brantiordae Ae eee ae ae Onitariony ri ee hse 12 aose we LGnOlOh | 2ee182 51) 29,440 30, 107 
EL) eee en ens foe © ee @Ouebecs wes en 1264s 9938" | 18.2227 24s Ly 29,433 
Sherbrookes-enieer cit. ie one Ouebecernas tasee aie 10309 7A Pe Goce Ona Oor Vela, ol 28,933 
Outremonty fetes eee Quebecks son. erent our. - 795 1,148 | 4,820 | 13,249 28,641 
Bort wWilliam’en.asa ee eee Ontario wo cc seacase 2,176 3,633 | 16,499 | 20, 541 26,277 
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All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “ satellite ” 
towns or other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with 
the central municipality. Computed on this basis of “ metropolitan area ”, 
the total populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as 
follows: “Greater Montreal”, 1,000,159; ‘“ Greater Toronto”, 808,864; 
“Greater Vancouver”, 308,340; “Greater Winnipeg”, 284,129; “Greater 
Ottawa” (including Hull), 175,988; “Greater Quebec”, 166,435; “Greater 
Hamilton”, 163,710; “Greater Windsor”, 110,385; “Greater Halifax”, 
74,161; and “Greater Saint John”, 55,611. 


Racial Origins.—The object of securing information on racial origin 
at the census is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian 
population, more particularly the recently immigrated population, is 
derived. The answer “Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as 
the purpose of the question is to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition 
of “Canadian” in terms of racial derivation. It is clear that to accept 
the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


Racial Distribution—The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 
196,061 compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish 
origin by 172,725 compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 
compared with 57,419. The population of British origin, taken together, 
increased from 4,868,738 to 5,881,071, or 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. 
This represented 32 p.c. of the total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of 
the total increase for the previous decade. On the other hand, the popu- 
lation of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, 
or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase for the decade) 
and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. 


Birthplaces.—In addition to, or as supplementary to, the question of 
racial origin, it is important to know the birthplaces of the population— 
how many of the population are born, for instance, in Canada. These may 
be of any racial origin, e.g., French, English, German, etc. The following 
table gives the birthplaces of the population as shown in the past four 
decennial censuses :— 


Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 
Waar Canadian| British Born Born oe Foreign Born 
Born Born! in in other ete Canadian| British United’) “Other 
Seabee noe Born Born States Foreign 
ates ountries = : 
Born Born 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. pice p.c. Dies 
190la 4,671,815) 421,051) 127,899} 150,550/5,371,315 86-98 7:84 2-38 2-80 
g RO Dae ae 5,619,682} 834,229) 303,680] 449,052|7,206, 643 77°98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
192i oratse « 6, 832,224]1,065.448] 374,022) 516,255|8, 787,949 77°75 12-12 4-26 5-87 


1931 ee ec 8,069, 261}1, 184,830] 344,574] 778, 121|10,376,786 77-76 11-42 3-32 7°50 
1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


Religions.—Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 4,285,388 or 
41-30 p.c. were members of the Roman Catholic faith (including 186,654 
Greek Catholics).* The United Church of Canada, with 2,017,375 mem- 
bers, or 19-44 p.c. of the population, was second and the Anglicans, with 


* See footnote 1 to table at top of p, 25. 
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1,635,615 or 15°76 p.c., third. The Presbyterian was the next largest group 
with 870,728 members or 8:39 p.c. in 19381. According to the census 
returns, 0:15 p.c. did not state their religion and 0-20 p.c. gave “no 
religion”. Statistics of religions for the past four census years follow:— 


Membership of the Eight Leading Religious Denominations in 
Canada, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Religious Denomination 1901 1911 19214 1931 
Roman Catholicunr ae te see ae ee ae 2,229,600 2,833,041 3,389, 626 4,285,3881 
United Church - ~ ~ 2,017,3752 
IAN SIICansree te eetnadate oA 681,494 1,043,017 1,407,780 1,635,615 
Presbyterian...... ee 842,531 1,116,071 1,409,406 870, 7282 
Baptist?........ Ly Ms 318,005 382,720 421,730 443 ,341 
Mutherany nq. ease Stes 92,524 229, 864 286,458 394,194 
Jewish cncirtnsis 16,401 74,564 125,197 155,614 
Greek Orthodox - ~ - 102,389 


1 Including 186,654 Greek Catholics. In earlier censuses only small numbers were involved 
and Greek Catholies and Greek Orthodox were included under the general term “‘Greek Church”’. 
A rapid increase in membership of both Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown 
for recent censuses and, since the former owe obedience to the Pope in matters of faith, they have 
been included with the Roman Catholics for 1931. 2 Practically all Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists and a large number of Presbyterians united to form the United Church in Canada 
in 1925. 3 Including Tunkers. 4 Figures adjusted according to the Labrador Award of 
the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Sex Distribution.—The population of Canada in 1931 was made up 
of 5,374,541 males and 5,002,245 females. Thus there were 518 males and 
482 females per thousand. The masculinity of the population has increased 
in the eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was 
formerly greatest. A preponderance of males is common in all new 
countries where immigration has played an important part in building up 
the population. 


The Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936.—Accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, the population of each of the Prairie Provinces 
at June 1, 1936, was: Manitoba, 711,000; Saskatchewan, 931,000; and 
Alberta, 772,000. Thus Manitoba indicates an increase of 10,861 since 1931, 
Saskatchewan an increase of 9,215 and Alberta an increase of 40,395. 

As already noted on p. 22, the urban populations have generally 
decreased. In the ten cities tabulated below, increases are shown in but 
three cases and only in the case of Edmonton is this significant. 


Populations of Ten Cities in the Prairie Provinces, Census of 1936, 
Compared with 1931 


City 19361 1931 City 19361 1931 
IBrandonteswsse etc eeste 16,388 17,082 Moose’ AWartnes sce kee 19,782 21,299 
Galgarvcmasnu Usenueicn 83, 304 83,761 TVOLING a Wem ors ta kis 53, 289 53,209 
Hdmontoncee:-ar cere 85,676 79,197 St. Bonitacesnecrackcce 16,255 16,305 
Wothbridgeyem. cies cet 13,520 13,489 Saskatooneesses me sen 41,606 43,291 
Medicine Hat. .7-..c6 6. sus 9,950 10,300 Winnipegieme cima. sm seers 215, 602 218,785 


1 Preliminary figures. 
Vital Statistics 


Canada has a national system of vital statistics, under the Bureau 
of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces, dating 
from 1920. The figures of births, deaths and marriages for 1934 and 1935 
are compared, by provinces, with those of 1926 in the following tables. 
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Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, 1926, 1934 and 1935 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Province | T Yq_ 

1926 1934 1935 1926 1934 1935 1926 1934 1935 

No No No No No No No No No 
IPA alislancle se e752) 1943 ne O10 898} 1,033 975 459 536 516 
Nova Scotia...... 10,980} 11,407) 11,573 6,366 6,028 6,141 2,861 3,756 8,945 
New Brunswick..} 10,340} 10,164] 10,348 5,002 4,665 4,768 2,938 3,045 3,197 
Quebec........... 82,165| 76,432} 75,267!) 37,251) 31,929} 32,839|) 17,827) 18,242) 19,967 
Ontariow see 67,617} 62,234] 63,029]) 35,909) 35,119] 36,305] 23,632) 25,874) 26,843 
Manitoba:..2.....- T4660) H13e810lPedsas00 Ho RSH 5,169 5,781 Absa 5, 296 5,341 
Saskatchewan..... 20,716] 19,764) 19,569 6,060 5, 924 6, 126 5,483 5,519 6,036 
Alberta ane seee 14,456] 16,236) 16,129 5,159 Doan 55 4,503 6,053 6,004 
Br. Columbia..... 10,063 9,813 9,966 5,474 6,378 6,853 4,418 AN Wir 5,034 
Canadal......| 232,750) 221,303] 221,226] 107,454) 101,582) 105,511)| 66,658] 73,092) 76,883 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Birth, Death and Marriage Rates per Thousand Population in 
Canada, 1926, 1934 and 1935 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Province | yt 

1926 1934 1935 1926 1934 1935 1926 1934 1935 

per M | per M | per M || per M | per M | per M | per M | per M | per M 

Pen island ene 20-1 21-8 22-6 10-3 11-6 11-0 5-3 6-0 5:8 
Nova Scotia...... 21-3 21-7 22-0 12-4 11-5 11-7 5-6 7-2 7-5 
New Brunswick...| 26-1 23-9 24-1 12-6 11-0 11-1 7-4 7-2 7-5 
Quebec us. sean. 1-6 25-3 24-6 14-3 10-6 10-7 6-8 6-0 6-5 
Ontario or 21-4 17-5 17-5 Vikas 9-9 10-1 7:5 7:3 7:5 
Manitoba 22-9 18-2 18-0 8-3 71 7°8 7-1 7-2 7-2 
Saskatchewan.... 25-2 20-5 20-0 7-4 6-1 6-3 6-7 5-7 6-2 
Al Deréasen cack 23-8 21-1 20-7 8-5 6-9 floes 7-4 7-9 Con 
Br. Columbia..... 16-6 13-5 13-6 9-0 8-8 9-3 7:3 6-6 6-8 
Canada!...... 24-7 20-5 20-2 11-4 9-4 3-6 7-1 6-8 7-0 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Births.—Vital statistics for the whole of Canada on a uniform basis 
have been made available only since 1926 when the province of Quebec 
came into the Registration Area. From 1926 to 1930 the number of births, 
though not the rate, showed an upward trend, rising from 232,750 in the 
former year to 243,495 in the latter. 

Since 1930, however, the movement has been reversed. The number 
of births has declined to 221,226 in 1935 and because of the growing popu- 
lation the rate shows a still more decided reduction, having fallen from 
23-9 per thousand population in 1930 to 20-2 per thousand in 1935. 


Multiple Births in Canada—During the ten-year period 1926-35, out 
of a total of 2,367,123 recorded confinements 28,683, or 1 in 82-5, were 
multiple confinements. Of these 28,398 were twin and 283 were triplet 
confinements, while one, in British Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet 
confinement from which all the children died within a few hours of birth. 
The remaining multiple confinement resulted in the birth of the Dionne 
Quintuplets (May 28, 1934). 


Infant Mortality—A good measure of the efficiency of the health 
services of a country is provided by its infant mortality. In Canada 
during recent years this rate has shown a substantial reduction, falling 
from 102 per thousand live births in 1926 to 71 in 19385. The Canadian 
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rate, however, ranks fairly high as compared with those of other countries, 
and room for improvement is still great. Among the causes in which this 
improvement may be hoped for are gastro-intestinal diseases and diseases 
of the respiratory tract. 


Infant Deaths (under One Year of Age) and Death Rates per Thousand 
Live Births in Canada, 1926, 1933, 1934 and 1935 


Deaths under One Year | Rate per 1,000 Live Births 
Province tt 
1926 1933 1934 1935 1926 1933 1934 1935 

Prince Edward Island..... 123 118 130 145 70 61 67 ie 
INOW AIS COLIA Nee ns eee tne 882 791 807 837 80 {pl al 72 
New Brunswick........... 1,095 821 878 865 106 82 86 84 
UCD COMP icin tes See 11,666 | 7,270 le 388 6,939 142 95 97 92 
Ontaniog were ter. sates Sy RO || KOE I eh fess Sle! 78 60 57 56 
Manitopaeeewtraes. cakes 22 844 734 837 77 63 55 63 
Saskatchewan............. 1,681 2a 1,093 1,194 81 61 55 61 
PATIDOT La a estos os. We Fines e233 966 891 935 85 60 55 58 
British Columbia.......... 588 439 426 457 58 46 43 46 
Canada!.......... 23,692 | 16,284 | 15,870 | 15,723 102 73 72 71 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Main Causes of Death in Canada.—The death rate has been declining 
in general along with the birth rate in Canada, but the resultant rate 
of natural increase has been slightly downward since 1930. The deaths 
in 1935 showed an increase over the preceding year, 105,511 as against 
101,582, and the rate was 9-6 per thousand against 9-4. Diseases of the 
heart, considered as a group, formed the most important cause of death in 
1935. Cancer stood second, and over the period 1926-35 the cancer death 
rate advanced in almost every year. However, a considerable part of the 
increase can be accounted for by the ageing of the Canadian population. 
Next in importance in 1935 were “diseases of the arteries”, which have also 
shown an apparent upward trend since 1926. Pneumonia was in fourth 
place in 1935, though up to and including 1932 this cause ranked before 
diseases of the arteries. Diseases of early infancy stood fifth in order. 
These diseases showed a well-marked downward movement between 1926 
and 1935. Tuberculosis, which in all its forms stood sixth as a cause of 
mortality in 1935, showed a slight increase over the preceding year in 
number of deaths and rate, but this is an exception to the general trend in 
recent years, which has shown much improvement. These six causes of 
death accounted for well over half of the total deaths in Canada in 1935. 


Marriages.—As in the neighbouring country (the U.S.A.), the recent 
economic depression exercised a marked influence on the number of mar- 
riages and the marriage rate in Canada. The year 1935, however, showed a 
very marked recovery. In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288 
They declined to 71,657’ in 1930, 66,591 in 1931 and 62.531 in 1932. The cor- 
responding rates were 7-7 per thousand in 1929, 7-0 in 1930, 6-4 in 1931 
and 6-0 in 1932. The year 1933 showed a slight upturn in the number of 
marriages, 63,865 as against 62,531 in the preceding year, though the rate 
remained unchanged at 6:0 per thousand. In 1934 the number of mar- 
riages increased by more than 9,000, reaching the figure of 73,092, with a 
rate of 6-8. The year 1935 showed a further increase in number to 76,883, 
while the rate advanced to 7-0. 


Divorces.—Divorces granted in Canada have increased from 19 in 
1901 to 51 in 1910, to 429 in 1920, to 785 in 1928, to 816 in 1929, to 875 
in 1930, but decreased to 692 in 1931, owing to fewer divorces granted in 
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Ontario as a result of the change in system and delay in dealing with 
applications during the transfer from Dominion to provincial jurisdiction. 
For the calendar year 1932 a new high total of 995 was recorded, a decrease 
to 923 was shown in 1933; in 1934 the number was 1,106, and in 1935, 1,376. 


Immigration and Land Settlement 


Immigration.—Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 
1936 numbered 11,103 as compared with 12,136 in the fiscal year 1935 and 
13,903 in 1934. 

The number of English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh from overseas was 
2,049 as compared with 2,198 and 2,260 in 1935 and 1934 respectively; 
immigrants from the United States totalled 5,121 in 1936 as compared with 
5,960 and 7,740 respectively for the two previous years; from other 
countries the number was 3,933 as compared with 3,978 and 3,903 
respectively. 

Land Settlement.—Settlement on the land of families with agricultural 
background from the cities. and the placement in farm employment of 
single men otherwise unemployed, have been important activities of the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization* since the encouragement 


* Now the Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. 


Although tourists entering 
Canada and Canadians 
returning from abroad 
are not immigrants, their 
admittance is subject to 
regulations applied by the 
Immigration Branch of 
the Department of Mines 
and Resources and repre- 
sents a large part of 
the present immigration 
activities of that Depart- 
ment. During the twelve 
months ended Aug. 31, 
1936, the Department 
admitted into Canada no 
less than 15,921,598 tour- 
ists in addition to l1I,- 
159,434 others, including 

Canadians—a total amounting to more than twice the population of the 

whole Dominion. Marching eight abreast and six feet apart, they would 

form an unbroken procession from Halifax to Vancouver. The above lay- 
out shows: (1) Tourist cars crossing the Peace Bridge at Fort Erie, Ontario. 

(2) Incoming automobile travel at the Falls View Bridge, Niagara Fails, 

during the Labour Day week-end, 1936. 


Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources 
and Department of National Revenue. 
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of immigration was discontinued in 1930. In the period from Oct. 1, 1930, 
to June 30, 1936, the Department, with the active co-operation of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways, has placed 19,702 
families on farms and 44,034 single men in farm employment. On the 
basis of five persons to the family, this represents a landward movement of 
142,540 individuals. This settlement was effected without financial assist- 
ance from public sources. In addition, from June 1, 1932, to May 15, 1936, 
a total of 4,358 families consisting of 22,870 persons were established on 
farms under the Relief Land Settlement Plan which provides for co-opera- 
tion between the Dominion Government and the Provincial Government 
and municipality concerned in extending modest financial assistance 
toward the establishment on the land of suitable families who would other- 
wise be on relief in the cities. 


The Aboriginal Races 


Indians.—The Indians of Canada, comprising persons of paternal 
blood with the exception of such of them—few in number—as have been 
enfranchised, are wards of the Dominion and number, according to the 
latest census taken by the Department of Indian Affairs in 1934, 112,510 
made up by provinces as follows: P.E.I., 224; N.S., 2,093; N.B., 1,734; 
Que., 13,281; Ont., 30,631; Man., 12,958; Sask., 11,878; Alta., 10,900; B.C., 
23,598; Yukon, 1,859; N.W.T., 3,854. According to the Dominion Census 
of 1931, the total number of Indians was 122,911 (62,943 males and 
59,968 females) made up by provinces as follows: P.E.I., 233; N.S., 2,191; 
N.B., 1,685; Que., 12,312; Ont., 30,368; Man., 15,417; Sask., 15,268; Alta., 
15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 1,548; N.W.T., 4,046. 

The difference between the figures of the Department and those of the 
Dominion Census may be accounted for by the inclusion in the latter of 
persons of Indian blood who have not Indian status under the Indian Act. 

Indians are minors under the law and their affairs are now administered 
by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources 
under the authority of the Indian Act. The system of reserves, whereby 
particular areas of land have been set apart solely for the use of Indians, 
has been established in Canada from the earliest times. It was designed 
to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to provide a sort of 
sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until advancing civilization 
had made possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. 
Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout 
the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision 
of the local agents of the Branch. The activities of the Branch, as 
guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian education, the care 
of health, etc., the development of agriculture and other pursuits among 
them, the administration of their funds and legal transactions and the 
general supervision of their welfare. The local administration of the 
Indian bands on the reserves is conducted through the Branch’s agencies, 
of which there are well over 100. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law. In the 
older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in contact with 
civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, however, 
is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem. Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their 
wardship, so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchise- 
ment. 
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Eskimos.—The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the 
northern fringe of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago 
and in Hudson bay, although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area 
on the west side of Hudson bay there are bands of Eskimos who are 
essentially an inland people, and subsist chiefly on caribou. The diet of 
the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals and fish, varied at times by 
caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal migrations of these 
animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 

The wandering life of the Eskimos and the vast area over which they 
are scattered present great difficulties in ascertaining their total numbers. 
The total for the entire Dominion, according to the latest returns, is about 
6,000 located mainly 
in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, with approxi- 
mately 1,590 in Quebec, 
85 in the Yukon Terri- 
tory, 62 in Manitoba 
and 3 in Alberta. 

The administrative care 
of Eskimos outside of 
the organized provinces 
devolves upon the Lands, 
Parks and Forests Branch 
of the Department of 
Mines and _ Resources, 
which, by regulative 
measures (including the 
setting aside of game 
preserves where only 
natives may hunt), con- 
serves the natural re- 
sources necessary to their 
subsistence. To augment 
these resources the 
Branch imported in 1935 
a substantial herd of 
reindeer. Contact with 
the Eskimos is main- 
tained through perman- 
ent stations in the East- 
ern, Central and West- 
ern Arctic, at a number 
of which medical officers 
are located, and by 
means of the annual 
Canadian Eastern Arc- 
tic Patrol by steamship. 
Law and order in all re- 
regions in Canada in- 
habited by Eskimos is 
An Indian Village Street with Totem Poles, maintained by the Royal 

Alert Bay, B.C. Canadian Mounted 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. Police. 
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WEALTH, PRODUCTION AND INCOME— 
CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


National Wealth 


The economic concept of national wealth is concrete and purely 
material, since economics is not able to take cognizance of the immense 
field of intangible wealth created by churches, schools and other institutions, 
nor of such things as climate, location, health, etc., which promote 
individual and national welfare and are often referred to as wealth, but in 
a different sense from that meant here. The definition includes all our 
farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, real estate, roads, 
highways, developed resources and the thousand and one material things 
which we as a nation possess. 


A Field of Stooked Wheat in Western Canada. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Great difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things which go to 
make up this wealth (things which once created are not themselves sub- 
ject to violent change) to a common denominator for statistical purposes. 
Estimates of national wealth must always be expressed in terms of the 
national currency and thus, normally, in terms of gold dollars. Yet the 
purchasing power of the currency unit is always fluctuating and since 1929 
had at one point increased by more than 50 p.c. (Feb., 1933) in terms of 
wholesale prices. In 1930, the average index of wholesale prices was 
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down by nearly 10 p.c. from 1929, while in December of 1930 the 
index was 19 p.c. lower than in December of 1929. The index continued to 
decline until February, 1933, though there has been definite improvement 
since then. 

The effect of such drastic reductions in prices is first felt by the com- 
modities which are being currently produced. Ultimately a persistent 
decline of this character affects the capital values of real estate, buildings, 
machinery, etc., and its influence is then felt in a reduction in the national 
wealth as stated in dollars. 

The following table shows the national wealth of Canada, by items, as 
in 1933. 


Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada as in 1933 


mn ; 5 eraae 
A F geregate ercentage mount 
Classification of Wealth Amount of Total | per head of 
Population 
bat ; $ p.c. $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery 

and Live stock) seo + cies meee ce seems ieee ee ee ee 4,760,844, 000 18-48 445-73 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and 

EPAGGTS Soe ee EE <5 ee rae 802,946,000 3-11 75-17 

Totals, Agricultural Wealth................... 5,563,790, 000 21-59 520-90 
Mines’ (capital employed) ?2mea-.. . tio eecnem nen ee 800, 292,000 3-10 74-93 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, 

pulpwood and capital invested in woods operations)..} 2,090,821,000 8-11 195-75 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in prim- 

aryOpetations)..... 0. 2e ce eee oe ee BE Ec 25,380,000 0-10 2°38 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equip- 

ment; materials; C6C.) je aceie. « sce eae ee nee 1,309, 801,000 5-08 122-63 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for 

capital in rural lands and buildings)!................ 949,721,000 3-69 88-92 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process)! 368,070,000 1-43 34-46 
Construction, custom and repair (estimated invest- 

ment in machinery and tools and materials on hand) 32,385,000 0-13 3-03 
Trading establishments (estimated value of furniture, 

fixtures, delivery equipment and materials on hand). 708, 048, 000 2-75 66-29 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)..| 3,365,464,000 13-06 315-09 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment) 223,704,000 0-87 20-94 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)........... 330,491,000 1-28 30-94 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and ex- 

empted property and estimate for under-valuation by 

assessors and for roads, sewers, etC.).............05-. 6, 913,530,000 26-83 647-27 
Canals (amount expended on construction to Mar. 31, 

1934) Aeon eee cee tee re © sok ero eet 267,671,000 1-04 25-06 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to Mar. 31, 

DSB 2D Pa lta fr eR Tears tr, yc RR, ier he 502,264,000 1-95 47-02 
Shipping Gneluding aircratt) i: >. des ee sae eee 135,506, 000 0-53 12-69 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles 

FEZIStered): .ecec te tae et: & Ga Te rene eee ; 392,211,000 1-52 36-72 
Highways sete ek cu acetone << cmc eee note ee Rec rae 689,333,000 2-68 64-54 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value estimated 

from production and trade statistics)................ 913,397,000 3-54 85-52 
Specie, coin and other currency held by the Govern- 

ment, chartered banks and the general public........ 186,362,000 0-72 17-45 

TPOCAIS eo cic atten nonce ah recat eh eee ee re 25, 768,236,000 100-00 2412-53 


1 Duplication excluded. 


The first official estimate issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was for 1921, being based on the census data collected in that year. It 
placed the national wealth at $22,195,000,000. Later estimates were 
$25,673,000,000 for 1925 and $27,668,000,000 for 1927. The figure for 1929, 
as published in Canada 1936, has now been revised in view of certain 
improvements introduced into the 1933 estimate. The above estimates 
for 1921, 1925 and 1927 are, therefore, not exactly comparable but are 
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sufficiently so for most purposes. The revised estimate for 1929 is 
$31,276,000,000, and the 1933 estimate $25,768,000,000. The former presents 
a picture at the peak of domestic prosperity, whereas that of 1933 reflects 
the writing down of values resulting from the depression. 


Production.—Each of this regi- 
ment of vast pots, cooling 
slowly in a haze of heat, 
holds 5 to 5% tons of molten 
copper and nickel. During the 
cooling, the actual separation 
of the two metals takes place. 
To the left are shown copper 
tops and nickel bottoms, now 
reversed, as they are dumped 
from the pots. The line of 
division between the two 
materials, actually nickel sul- 
phide and copper sulphide, is 
clearly visible. 


Courtesy, International Nickel Company of Canada. 


Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—As 
regards the provincial distribution of wealth in 1933, Ontario ranked first 
with an estimated aggregate wealth of $8,796,000,000 or 34-14 p.c. of the 
total; Quebec second with $6,738,000,000 or 26-15 p.c.; Saskatchewan 
third with $2,527,000,000 or 9:81 p.c.; and British Columbia fourth with 
$2,431,000,000 or 9-43 p.c. of the whole. While Ontario and Quebec led in 
absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per capita wealth. 
British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of $3,414, Alberta 
second with $2,689 and Saskatchewan third with $2,657. 


Production 


Under the term “production” are usually included the activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, power development, manu- 
factures and construction. This does not imply that many other activities 
such as transportation, merchandising, personal and professional services, 
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are not also “productive” in a broad economic sense. It is customary, 
however, to regard the processes involved in the creation of materials or 
their making over into new forms as constituting “production” in a special 
sense. Of this a bird’s-eye view is given in the table below, which shows 
the gross and net value of production in each of the divisions of industry 
above mentioned. In a second table on p. 36, a summary of the value of 
total production in Canada is given by provinces. 

A distinction is made between gross and net production. By net 
production is meant the value left in the producer’s hands after the 
elimination of the value of the materials, fuel and purchased electricity 
consumed in the process of production. This net figure is a much better 
criterion for measuring the value of an industry than the gross. 

After recording successive declines for five years, the net value of 
production turned upward in 1934 to register a substantial gain over 1933. 
The net value of commodities produced, as estimated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the basis of data compiled by its various branches, 
was $2,381,000,000 in 1934 against $1,996,000,000 in the preceding year. The 
gain of 19 p.c. represents the marked betterment in productive operations 
and commodity prices over the preceding year. It is definitely indicated, 
therefore, that the turning point of the depression was reached in 1933. 
Each of the nine main branches of production participated in the 1934 
advance. 


Summary, by Industries, of the Value of Production in Canada, 1933 


and 1934 
1933 1934 
Industry — So 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
A Oni CULCUnG sa. Sten aarta eee 890, 164,3114 581,316,218 |} 1,006,257,6164 673,950, 200 
HOTGSLT Yc er eee ee 197,325, 273 128, 624, 803 236,089,129 156, 859,181 
FusSHeries = 2c. oe eee 35, 736,596 27,558, 053 45,661, 143 34,022,323 
‘Trapping ste ee eee 7,258,527 7,258,527 8,636,885 8,636, 885 
Mirting: Sieur e aed es ee 264, 737,816 221,495,253 356,487, 142 278,161,590 
Electric spowerl aoe nee 117,532,081 115, 663 , 653 124,463,613 122,461,993 
Totals, Primary Pro- 

Guctionn eee eee 1,512,754,604 | 1,081,916,507 || 1,777,595,528 1, 274,092,172 
Constructionys., eee ee ee 97,289,800 63, 238,370 186,198,890 115,406, 755 
Custom and repair?........... 72,186,994 50, 244, 698 87,646,270 58,617,595 
Manufactures’................ 2,086,847,8471} 1,048,259,450 || 2,533,758,9541] 1,222,943, 899 

Totals, Secondary Pro- 
Guction® eee ee 2,256,324,6411) 1,161,742,518 || 2,807,604,1141) 1,396,968, 249 
Grand Totals:......... 3,331, 663,1521) 1,996,450,893 || 4,042,933,1961) 2,380,716,629 


a aS es 


1Jn conformance with Resolution 23 adopted by the Conference of British Commonwealth 
Statisticians of 1935, the cost of fuel and purchased electricity was deducted from the gross value 
of manufactured goods for 1933 and 1934. Tothis extent these figures were rendered incomparable 
with preceding years. 2 Statistics of custom and repair shops, including custom clothing, 
dyeing and laundry work, boot, jewellery, automobile and bicycle repairing, and custom and 
repair work by foundries, were not collected after 1921. The totals for 1933 and 1934 were esti- 
mated according to the percentage change in the data for manufacturing. 3 The item ‘‘Manu- 
factures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish canning and curing, electric power pro- 
duction, shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings 
above. The duplication, amounting in 1933 to a gross of $437,416,093 and a net of $247,208,132 and 
in 1934 to a gross of $542,266,446 and a net of $290,343,792, is eliminated from the grand total. 
4 This figure includes the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream and to 
that extent does not agree with the total gross agricultural production for 1934 shown on p. 49. 


The gain in the output of electric power in 1934 was less than in other 
lines, but even here an increase of nearly 6 p.c. was shown. The greatest 
absolute gains were recorded in manufacturing and agriculture, but the 
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largest percentage increases were in construction and mineral production 
with fisheries following closely in third place. 


The percentage gain in the new business obtained by the construction 
industry was outstanding. Contracts awarded in 1934 were $125,800,000, a 
gain of 29 p.c. over the preceding year. The official total of work com- 
pleted was $186,200,000 in 1934, no comparable statistics being available for 
1933. Deducting materials used, the net value of construction in 1934 was 
$115,400,000. A very substantial gain was shown in mineral produc- 
tion, especially in the output of metals. 


A Large Gypsum Wallboard Machine in Operation at an Ontario Plant. 
Courtesy, Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, Canada, Limited. 


While the gain in agricultural production was proportionately less than 
in some of the other branches, the net output was greater than in any 
other year since 1930. The increase over 1933 was about 16 p.c., the total 
for the year under review being nearly $674,000,000. The percentage gain 
in manufacturing output was slightly greater than in agriculture, the value 
of the former being up $175,000,000. The totals for the two preceding 
years were surpassed in 1934. 


Manufacturing continues to be the predominant factor in Canadian 
production, having assumed a definite precedence over agriculture in net 
value of production since 1925. However, the abnormal and rapid decline 
in agricultural prices in recent years has tended to exaggerate this lead. 
Agricultural production in 1934 represented 28-3 p.c. of the net output of 
all branches of industry while the corresponding figure for manufactures 
was 51:4 p.c. 

Price and volume indexes indicate that a further gain in net produc- 
tion occurred in 1935. The index of wholesale prices averaged 0-7 p.c. 
higher than in the preceding year. The gain in the index of industrial 
production was nearly 8:7 p.c., and the index of general employment 
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recorded an advance of 3:5 p.c. The increases in these indexes indicate a 
higher level for the net value of coinmodity production than in 1934. 


Relative Production by Provinces.—Ontario held, in 1934, first place 
among the nine provinces in the creation of new wealth, producing 43-1 p.c. 
of the Dominion total compared with 438-0 p.c. in 1933. Quebec followed 
with an output of 24-9 p.c. against 25-5 p.c. in the preceding year. British 
Columbia and Alberta were in third and fourth places, respectively, the 
contribution of the former in 1934 being 7-9 p.c. compared with 7:5 p.c. 
for Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba were in fifth and sixth places, 
respectively, Nova Scotia, New Brunwick and Prince Edward Island follow- 
ing in the order named. 


Summary, by Provinces, of the Value of Production in Canada, 1933 


and 1934 
1933 1934 
Province ft 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ 3 $ $ 
Prince Edward Jou | ee 17,446,777 11, 638, 883 17,864,849 11,429,804 
Nova Scotia.. Berek: 108 , 802 , 323 70,448,029 132,936,541 88,570, 589 
New Brunswick... aa 81,180,773 47,089,788 98,700,994 58,732,376 
Quebec eee cee ae. 884,694,474 508,518,084 1,054,450, 210 593,066, 127 
Ontario ae mel 402, O91 162 858,272,832 1,799,433,421 1025; 262.077 
Manitoba......... ays 165, 273, 233 96,685, 194 196,750, 708 115,068,445 
Saskatchewan...... re 161,004,065 100,521,270 191,256,574 119,617,500 
Alberta sto Fe 206.997, 231 144,210,672 256, 721, 783 178,043,420 
British Columbia 240, 847,161 155, 740, 188 291,501,318 187, 609,393 
Yukon set a eee 3,325, 953 3,325,953 3,316,798 3,316, 798 
Canada $22 2.2223 3,331,663, 152 1,996,458,893 4, 042,933,196 2,380, 716,629 


1 Gross value minus cost of materials, fuel and purchased electricity consumed in the produc- 
tion process. 


National Income 


The exact measurement of the national income is, of course, an impos- 
sibility. There must always be a margin of error in estimates of this kind 
apart from the fact that, as in the case of national wealth (see p. 31), 
values have to be measured in dollars, whereas the fluctuations in the price 
level change the purchasing power of those same dollars from year to year. 
Moreover, non-money incomes are more common in Canada than in some 
older countries of the white man’s world and in rural areas constitute a 
very important part of the total income of most families. 

Despite all these difficulties, the estimate of national income is one of 
the most important and the most comprehensive of all national statistics, 
and the accuracy with which it is approximated is, generally, a measure 
of the value of the national statistical system. 

A partial total of national production is given in the general survey of 
production immediately preceding this section. The industries there dealt 
with, as was pointed out, are not inclusive of such activities as transporta- 
tion, merchandising or personal or professional services, which do not 
produce commodities as such, but are nevertheless equally productive in 
the broader sense of the term. According to the Census of 1931, the workers 
engaged in the actual production of commodities were only five-eighths 
of the total gainfully occupied population. If we are justified in consider- 
ing the other three-eighths of the workers as equally productive in the 
broad sense, our problem of establishing a reasonably correct figure of 
national income is simplified. 

An estimate of the wealth produced by those workers engaged in 
vendering services rather than working up commodities, that is, in the 
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creation of “place, time and possession and service utilities” rather than 
“form utilities”, has been facilitated by the Census of Merchandising for 
1930, owing to the larger volume of statistics regarding distributive workers 
which is now available, and the conclusions reached from studies made 
indicate that workers not connected with production as defined in the 
Survey of Production are, in fact, equally productive in the broader sense. 

The total recorded estimated net production of commodities for 1934, 
as given on p. 34, is $2,380,716,629. If five-eighths of the gainfully 
occupied of the nation may be said to produce a net product valued at 
$2,380,716,629, then by taking eight-fifths of this we get the estimated total 
of $3,809,147,000 as the value of production of all the gainfully occupied. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of national income from these figures 
of total production, items such as depreciation of equipment engaged in 
production, the net balance of interest payments payable from outsiders 
to Canadians and from Canadians to outsiders, etc., must be considered. 

As regards depreciation of capital equipment, this item is considered 
to be at least offset by the consumption of materials on maintenance, which 
go into production but do not show as products thereof, and by the 
fact that no allowance has been made in the estimate of total production 
for the value of garden produce, poultry, etc., raised by householders,* for 
casual earnings, and for other means by which national income is increased, 
which it is not possible to record but which must reach a substantial total 
in the aggregate. 

The balance of interest payments due to outsiders is carefully esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Statistics each year. For 1934 the figure was 
$195,000,000. Subtracting this from $3,809,147,000, the 1934 income of the 
Canadian people may reasonably be placed at $3,614,147,000 which com- 
pares with $2,969,321,000, worked out on the same basis, for 1933. 

There are ways of estimating national income on other bases than 
that of production which has been employed here, but there is every reason 
to believe that when the problem is approached from other angles, such as 
total earnings of the people or total purchases at retail for consumption, 
the estimate is not materially affected. The problem was approached from 
all of these avenues by the Bureau of Statistics for the year 1930 and it 

was found that the results checked very closely. 


Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In_ those 
countries of the world where an income tax has been established for a 
considerable time, the figures of the assessed income have been generally 
accepted as furnishing a guide both to the amount and to the distribution 
of the total national income by classes. Estimates of the national income, 
based upon income tax statistics, have been published, for example, in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States. 

In Canada the income tax is a more recent innovation than in either of 
the above-mentioned countries; also, in a newer country, incomes are to a 
greater extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it 
improbable that so large a percentage of the total national income of 
Canada is brought under the notice of the income tax authorities as in 
the United Kingdom or the United States. Nevertheless, the data collected 
by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue, 
are significant both with regard to the total income assessed and with 
regard to the distribution of that income among various classes of the 
population. 

In the fiscal year ended 1935, individuals and corporations paid Domin- 
ion income tax on 1933 incomes aggregating $928,555,030, so that for that 
year slightly less than one-third of the national income (estimated as 
$2,969,321,000 in 1933) would appear to have been subject to income tax 
by Dominion authorities. 


* Such produce to the value of nearly $19,000,000 was raised elsewhere than on farms in 1930 
according to the Census of 1931. 
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As regards the amount of income tax paid by various income groups, it 
is noteworthy that, in 1935, nearly 26 p.c. of the amount ($25,073,614) 
collected from individuals with classified incomes was from those with 
incomes of $50,000 and over (such individuals might be considered as in 
the millionaire class and numbered only 259 out of a total of 184,195 
individual taxpayers). The percentage of the gross total receipts con- 
tributed by this class in 1934 was slightly over 30 p.c. On the other 
hand, individuals with incomes under $10,000, who numbered 178,539 or 
about 97 p.c. of total individual taxpayers in 1935, contributed 31 p.c. of the 
total for that year as compared with 27:6 p.c. of the 1934 total. In the case 
of corporations, those with incomes over $50,000 contributed by far the 
major part (over 84 p.c.) of the total gross receipts ($36,363,794) from all 
corporations, but the number of such companies was a very much higher 
proportion of the total than in the case of individuals. 


Outside Capital Invested in Canada 


In the opening decades of the century the marked expansion in Canada 
was largely based on capital imported from the United Kingdom (see 
table), at least $1,500 millions being imported during 1900-12. During the 
War the latent capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time 
exploited on a large scale, nearly $2,000,000,000 being raised by the 
Dominion Government. Between 1919 and 1931 the outstanding feature 
in the situation was the considerable importation of capital from the 
United States; in 1914 US. capital investments were about $904,000,000, 
while in 1931 they exceeded $4,000,000,000. British investments in Canada 
had in the meantime declined by nearly 19 p.c. Since 1931, United States 
investments have declined somewhat and British investments have 
increased to the highest level over the period (see accompanying table). 

In spite of the large importation of capital from abroad, Canadian 
capital probably controls at least 60 p.c. of the securities of all enterprises 
located on Canadian soil. 


Capital Investments by Other Countries in Canada 


Country 19141 19192 19292 19312 19322 19342 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
United States....... 904,455 | 1,800,435 | 3,608,521 | 4,107,803 | 4,065,783 3,983,231 
United Kingdom....| 2,711,841 | 2,606,848 | 2,128,489 | 2,204,858 | 2,677,717 2,734,197 
Other countries..... 177,729 173,493 155,409 165,217 95,752 95,933 
Totals ee 3,794,025 | 4,580,776 | 5,892,419 | 6,477,878 | 6,839,252 6,813,361 
1 Estimated by various authorities. 2 Estimated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large 
amounts of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian invest- 
ments in other countries amounted to $2,028,787,000 at the end of 1934, 
or nearly 27 p.c. of the amount of outside investments in Canada. Of this, 
$1,254,246,000 was placed in the United States, $109,997,000 in the United 
Kingdom and $664,544,000 in other countries. 


CHAPTER III 


AGRICULTURE 


The climate, soil and acquired capital facilities of Canada are such 
as to produce a wide variety of farm and forest products common to the 
temperate zone. This outstanding feature will be evident from a brief 
consideration of the prevailing regional types of farming in the Dominion. 

The Maritime Provinces show considerable regional difference in crop 
production. In certain areas, especially adapted to their production, 
potatoes and apples are important cash crops. Hay and clover occupy 
the greatest proportion of the general field-crop area while, on large 
acreages of dykelands adjacent to tide water, hay raising is a specialty. 
Dairy products supply a large proportion of the farm income. 

The province of Quebec is adapted essentially for mixed farming with 
large regions specializing in dairying. The forage and coarse-grain crops 
comprise over 90 p.c. of the total field-crop area while, among the strictly 
cash crops, potatoes occupy the greatest area. The rural population lives 
“off the farm” to a greater extent than in any other province. Consider- 
able revenue is derived from such items as maple syrup and sugar, cord- 
wood and domestic work. 


A Scene in the Mixed Farming District of the Eastern Townships, Quebec. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


While mixed farming predominates in the province of Ontario, con- 
siderable attention has been given to the development of specialized 
farming enterprises such as the growing of fruits, truck crops and tobacco. 
As in Quebec, a great majority of the cultivated area is planted to forage 
crops and coarse grains but the acreages of cereals are much higher than 
in Quebec. In some counties such as Kent, Essex, Middlesex and Simcoe 
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the fall wheat crop contributes a fair proportion of the cash income. Sugar 
beets are an important crop in the southwestern end of the province. Dairy 
farming is carried on throughout the whole province with considerable 
specialization in the areas surrounding the larger centres of population, in 
Oxford county and eastern Ontario. Fruit and vegetables are grown 
extensively in the Niagara and Essex peninsulas and in other districts 
bordering the Great Lakes and Georgian bay while, in the counties of 
Essex, Kent, Elgin and Norfolk, tobacco is an important crop. 

Over two-thirds of the field-crop acreage of Canada is concentrated in 
the three Prairie Provinces and most of this area is seeded to grain crops 
with wheat predominant. Roughly speaking, the specialized wheat areas 
cover the southern short-grass plains from the Red River valley of Mani- 
toba to the foothills of Alberta and attain their greatest width in central 
Saskatchewan. In the park belt lying mostly north of this region, mixed 
farming is practised with large areas of coarse grains and natural hay 
used for live-stock feeding. In southwestern Saskatchewan and southern 
Alberta, cattle and sheep ranching is an important industry. 


Barn Raising—Events of this kind and the construction of buildings of this 
type are comparatively rare to-day in the older settled parts of Canada. 
Now, few “square timber” barns are built; the plank frame and, more 
recently, the steel structure have superseded them and, with these rnodern 
types, there is less need for man power in the mass. However, the 
majority of the weather-beaten farm buildings of our countryside, 
erected some time during the past century and a half, and still fulfilling 
well their purpose, took form as shown above. 

Courtesy, Provincial Travel and Publicity Bureau, Toronto. 


In British Columbia agriculture exhibits possibly a greater degree of 
diversity than in any other province, ranging from the highly specialized 
fruit and vegetable farms to the ranches of the interior. Fruit and truck 
crops are most important in the Okanagan and Kootenay valleys. Dairying 
and poultry raising are specialties on Vancouver island and in the lower 
Fraser valley. 

Canada has about 350 million acres of land suitable for farming pur- 
poses and of this total, 1634 million acres are in occupied farms, of which 
nearly 86 million acres are improved land. Farm land was valued in 1935 
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at $2,323,164,000, which represented a slight increase over the previous 
year. Buildings on farms represent a further investment of $1,342,924,000, 
according to the Census of 1931. 

Although Canada has a relatively small non-agricultural population for 
the absorption of surplus production, approximately 85 p.c. of our total 
agricultural production is consumed within the country with the remaining 
15 p.c. finding markets abroad. Agriculture, however, is the basis of 
fully 40 p.c. of the total national export trade, the most important items 
being grain and grain products, live stock, meats and hides, cheese, apples 
and tobacco. Agriculture is taking a leading position in the general trade 
recovery. During the eight months ended August, 1936, the increase in 
total trade over the same period of the previous year was $150,960,814, of 
which amount products based on agriculture accounted for $89,010,211, 
practically 60 p.c. 

Canadian agriculture is so diversified that imports of agricultural 
products form a small proportion of our total imports. Among the prin- 
cipal agricultural commodities imported are tropical fruits, nuts and spices, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, rubber, sugar and its products, grain and grain products, 
alcoholic beverages and vegetables. Well over half of our agricultural 
imports are of products which cannot be produced economically in Canada. 
Among the processed products of agricultural origin, cotton and silk manu- 
factures form the largest proportion. 


Government Assistance to Agriculture 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The assistance rendered to agriculture by the Dominion Government 
covers such a broad field that it cannot be adequately treated in any one 
year in the space available here. In Canada 1936, the organization of the 
Department of Agriculture and the clear-cut duties of the various Branches 
as they function at the present time were dealt with; this year the 
important fields of research which the Experimental Farms and Stations 
cover with regard to farm crops and forest protection is described. 


Research in Farm Crops and in Forest Protection 


Grass Crops.—The improvement of old grasses and the introduction of 
new ones is a type of work that is carried on at all the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms and at a special forage-crops laboratory located at the 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. Varieties of forage crops from all 
parts of the world are tested to determine their adaptability to Canadian 
conditions and to provide basic breeding material for plant improvement. 
In four years there have been under test 134 perennial and permanent 
grasses, 49 grasses which have to be reseeded each year, 41 perennial and 
biennial legumes, 92 annual legumes and 12 other grasses and legumes. 
Much of this material is native to Canada, but many varieties and strains 
which offer special promise under Canadian conditions have been imported 
from foreign countries. 

A serious situation confronts Western Canada, due to drought and soil 
drifting, and investigations with crested wheat grass and progress made 
with seed production of an improved variety of this grass will be of great 
value in helping to solve this problem. In Eastern Canada the forage 
crop specialists are co-operating in the development of special grasses for 
eastern pastures. Work is also being conducted on the development of 
other forage crops, such as mangels and swede turnips. 

Canadian farmers spend a great deal of money in “balancing” rations 
with imported cottonseed-meal and linseed-meal. As neither cotton nor 
flax grows in Canada in sufficient quantities to provide these feed by- 
products, the soy bean is being rapidly introduced as a high-protein feed. 
The bean produces meal for live stock feeding and a large amount of oil. 
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It is also a source of human food and of materials which are used in various 
industries. The Experimental Farm at Ottawa is introducing a particu- 
larly good strain of soy bean for use in Eastern Canada. 

Fibre Plants.—In Quebec the Department has co-operated extensively 
in the development of flax production. Special pedigree varieties of fibre 
flaxseed have been imported through the Department of Agriculture from 
Northern Ireland. These varieties have proved so satisfactory that the 
farmers have been able to obtain an increased return for seed, while the 
yield of fibre has been increased from 10 to 20 p.c. per acre. Research work 
is being conducted in the special problems of weaving, bleaching and other 
processes in the use of flax for the production of cloth. The extension 
services rendered by the Department, in co-operation with other agencies, 
in the spinning, weaving and bleaching of homespuns, have been most 


efficient in the various farm home organizations throughout the province 
of Quebec. 


Rural Electric Service in Ontario.—Electric soil heat enables certain crops 
to be grown which cannot easily be produced commercially by other 
methods. The upper illustration shows a field of sweet potatoes grown 
at Burlington, Ontario, sprouts for which were produced by electric soil 
heat. Inset: An enlarged view showing the excellent foliage. The lower 
illustration shows the interior of a low-set greenhouse equipped for 
electric soil-heating experiments. This type of greenhouse, built at low 
cost and with automatic control of temperature, may be used advan- 
tageously by market gardeners. 

Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


Grain Crops.—Canada has an enviable position in the world’s grain 
trade. No account of the work of the Department of Agriculture in main- 
taining this position would be complete without mention of the position 
occupied by Marquis wheat. The story of the development of Marquis has 
been told often but, valuable as is Marquis wheat, it is not everywhere 
perfect under the wide range of conditions existing on the prairies. 
Experts in the Cereal Division in co-operation with the Botany 
Division of the Experimental Farms Branch have developed new varieties 
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to combat inroads of diseases and pests in order to make the production of 
wheat less hazardous. New rust-resistant varieties of wheat and oats are 
being developed. Smooth-awned varieties of barley are also being pro- 
duced. When it is remembered that losses from stem-rust of wheat 
average approximately $25,000,000 per year, the value of this work can 
easily be realized. Similar work has reduced the loss from smut of the 
wheat crop in Western Canada. 

Next to rusts and smuts one of the most serious detriments to grain 
growing is root rots of grain. Extensive work is being carried on to provide 
resistant varieties or to develop effective treatments for the control of 
these diseases. 

The fighting of insect pests is also a serious problem. One of the most 
spectacular of the pests which have had to be fought is the grasshopper, 
owing to serious infestations of recent years. 

Grasshopper Control.—During the years 1931 to 1936 inclusive, the 
three Prairie Provinces of Canada experienced the most widespread and 
intense outbreak of grasshoppers in the history of Canadian agriculture. 
Beginning in 1931 the outbreak increased in intensity and destructiveness 
until 1934 when 78,000,000 acres in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta became involved, requiring organized control activities upon 
37,000,000 acres of cropped land. 

In each of the years 1932, 1933 and 1934, the outbreak was so 
widespread and the insects so abundant that, unchecked by control cam- 
paigns, there is not a shadow of doubt but that over 50 p.c. of the grain 
and feed crop in the greater proportion of the prairies would have been 
lost. The threatened calamity was averted by the prompt organization and 
effective operation of control campaigns in each province by Provincial 
Governments, assisted by officers of the Entomological Branch, the Seed 
Branch and the Experimental Farms Branch. Dominion entomologists, for 
the most part, acted virtually as officers of the Provincial Governments 
in this work and their direct aid and technical advice was absolutely 
essential to the successful conduct of the campaigns. The services rendered 
by the Dominion Department of Agriculture consisted in aiding in the 
organization and supervision of the campaigns, experimenting with poisoned 
baits, the making of annual surveys of adults and eggs, the preparation of 
posters and publicity material and the annual publication of a map fore- 
casting the distribution and the general intensity of the outbreak 
threatened for the succeeding year. 

The campaigns were very successful and at a minimum estimate the 
savings in 1934 of all grains in the Canadian West due to the control 
campaigns must have been at least 70,000,000 bushels, at a cost not in 
excess of $850,000. 

Similar work to that done with grasshoppers has been done with the 
pale western cutworm, an insect which, in 1932 for example, was present in 
destructive abundance throughout an area of approximately 150,000 
square miles. 

Research in Specialized Crops.—As the type of farming shifts from 
the pioneer grain-growing stage to the more intensive type found in 
densely populated urban areas, the problems in growing vegetables, 
small fruits and other highly specialized crops, become intensified. This is 
particularly true with the growing of garden vegetables. Each variety of 
vegetable does best under certain specialized soil conditions, and every 
one has its own particular diseases and pests. Through the co-operation 
of the horticulturist and the plant disease specialist, new disease-resistant 
varieties of improved quality are produced. 

The work of the Department in the development of new varieties of 
apples is well known. During recent years such varieties as Melba. Lobo, 
Pedro, Joyce and Hume, all of which are earlier in season than the 
McIntosh, have been coming into general use. New varieties, originated 
at Morden, Manitoba, are being tested over a wide area on the prairies, 
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The Macoun Memorial Garden, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa.—This 
memorial garden, built on the site of the late Dr. Macoun’s former 
home, was opened in 1936 by the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, to commemorate the valuable work of this official who 
was Dominion Horticulturist prior to his death in 1933. Inset: An 
enlarged view of the sundial. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


where there is a decided need for an increase in the list of hardy fruits. 
In the recognized fruit areas investigations in spraying, thinning and many 
related orchard practices, are conducted. One of the recent developments 
has been the study of surplus apple utilization. Laboratories have been 
established in some of the main fruit areas to study the development of 
cider and other fruit-juice products in order to find a market for surplus 
apples of many varieties which no longer find favour as dessert apples. 
Closely related to this is the work on cold storage of apples and small 
fruits. Apples are stored at various temperatures and studies made regard- 
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ing the various types of breakdown that occur under storage conditions. 
The influence of fertilizer treatment, maturity at picking dates and other 
factors are being observed. Strawberries and raspberries have been frozen 
and kept by the “frozen pack” method for later marketing. 


Tobacco Research.—The rapid development of tobacco growing in 
Canada has been based to a considerable extent on research work done in 
the improvement of new and earlier varieties and strains better adapted to 
Canadian climatic and soil conditions. A new Burley variety, “Harrow 
Velvet”, was introduced in 1934. In co-operation with the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association, a scheme for the registration of tobacco seed was 
initiated in 1933. A comprehensive series of fertilizer experiments has been 
carried out during the past five years, and fertilizer recommendations are 
given annually to growers and the fertilizer trade. In 1933, a new sub- 
station was established at Delhi, Norfolk County, Ontario, where a wide 
range of fertilizer, cultural and varietal work was initiated on flue-cured 
tobacco. Similar work is being done in the Sumas area of British Columbia, 
and in the tobacco-growing areas of Quebec. 

Intensive work was begun in 1933 in co-operation with the plant 
pathological services on the study of virus and other diseases of tobacco. 
In connection with marketing, special studies have been made of the 
requirements of the British manufacturers with regard to types, varieties 
and strains. As a result, the general quality and market adaptability of 
the Canadian crop has been greatly advanced and the export trade now 
appears to be firmly established on a sound basis, in which quality is a 
governing factor. The most outstanding factor has been the development 
in the export of flue-cured tobacco to the United Kingdom. Although 
11,499,712 pounds were exported in 1933, the average for the past three 
years (1933-34-35) amounted to 6,885,485 pounds. Prior to 1930 exports 
of this type of tobacco were negligible. 


Forest Insect Protection.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
not only conducts research work in connection with food production and 
distribution, but is largely interested in the protection of the forest 
resources of Canada against the inroads of destructive diseases and 
insects. While complete control of forest insects over wide areas is almost 
a physical impossibility, yet by studying the habits of the various pests and 
by attacking outbreaks in the early stages, it is possible to effect a re- 
markable degree of control over some of the more important pests. 

In connection with the European pine shoot moth, for example, special 
attention has been paid by the Department to the examination of nurseries 
and to the prevention of its spread to reforested areas. In 1934, a total of 
296,738 pines were examined individually. It has been found that the 
timely application of poisoned sprays will effectively arrest the spread of 
the pest. This method of control, supplemented by the introduction of 
parasites, should greatly reduce the danger. 

Much work is under way with the European spruce saw-fly, which was 
first brought to the attention of the Entomological Branch of the Depart- 
ment in 1930 when an outbreak was reported in the Gaspé and adjoining 
districts. At present more than 7,000 square miles of spruce stands are 
threatened with complete destruction. The biological control method is 
being vigorously developed. Many millions of living parasites of the saw- 
fly have been liberated in Eastern Canada in the hope that the species will 
become established and assist in reducing the saw-fly infestations. The 
Quebec and other Provincial Governments as well as the Quebec Forest 
Industries Limited are contributing financial assistance to provide for the 
introduction of these foreign parasites. 

The control of forest insects is not entirely an eastern problem. In 
the Prairie Provinces, the success of the tree-planting policy of the 
Department is evidenced by the tremendous increase in the number of 
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plantations established in recent years. A conservative estimate places 
the total value of trees now planted in the prairies at $25,000,000. In the 
latest four or five years, several pests have caused serious damage in many’ 
areas and unless practical control measures are applied this may result 
in the loss of entire plantations. Probably the most destructive of these 
pests is the spruce mite. It is widely distributed and is responsible for 
the killing of a high percentage of newly planted spruce each year. An 
intensive study of this pest in all its stages has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a cheap and effective spray. This has been a distinct service to 
hundreds of tree planters. The pine leaf scale is another important enemy 
of evergreens for which an equally effective control has been devised by the 
officers of the Indian Head Entomological Laboratory. It has been the 
policy of this laboratory to place before the public the results of investiga- 
tions by the establishment of an active extension service. 

The problem of ambrosia beetles in lumber became of considerable 
economic importance through the practice of shipping green hemlock 
lumber to foreign countries. Hemlock logs are extremely subject to 
ambrosia beetle attack and several cargoes of lumber have been refused 
entry at foreign ports, causing serious financial loss to shippers. The 
Australian authorities threatened to place an embargo against the importa- 
tion of British Columbia timber. An investigation conducted at the 
Vancouver Entomological Laboratory in co-operation with the Forests 
Products Laboratory led to the discovery of a kiln treatment which 
destroys effectively all beetles present in the lumber. Field studies have 
also brought out the fact that logs may be cut between Sept. 1 and Mar. 31 
without fear of beetle attack, provided the lumber is removed from the 
forest before spring, 


Forest Pathology.—In recent years it has been realized that the 
forest resources, far from being inexhaustible as they once were thought to 
be, are, in fact, within measurable distance of depletion. The forest 
industries of this country will soon be dependent upon current growth 
instead of subsisting upon cumulative capital stock. It is in the manage- 
ment of these succeeding crops that forest pathology will be of the 
greatest value. It is obvious that the problems confronting the Department 
are as diverse as they are numerous. Naturally foremost consideration 
must be given to problems of direct economic importance to the forest 
industry and their solutions depend in large measure upon original research. 

The “economic” aspect has been rightly stressed in all the projects so 
far undertaken; indeed most of the projects have been suggested as urgent 
and of importance by representatives of the Canadian forest industries. 
A study of the decay in balsam fir, one of the important pulpwoods nowa- 
days, has furnished knowledge of the principal causes of decay, its preva- 
lence in typical stands and the age at which balsam ordinarily becomes 
seriously affected. 

A similar study of decay in Jack pine is under way. The spruce 
forests of Gaspé have suffered appalling devastations due to insect attacks, 
which it is feared may eventually affect the entire spruce range of Canada. 
The pathological aspect here which is of concern is the problem of how 
long insect-killed spruce will remain free from attacks of destructive fungi 
before it may be profitably salvaged. The wide extent of this disaster 
—for such it is—indicates clearly the services expected of forest pathology. 
Again in the case of poplars, which are important species to manufacturers 
of match splints and pulp, researches by the Department have clearly 
indicated that an appreciable proportion of the trees left in the bush as 
worthless actually contain sound logs of high grade. 

The Canadian white pine is one of the most valuable of our soft 
woods. Blister rust threatens the complete destruction of this prolific 
species unless control methods which have been evolved ‘are followed by 
all interested parties. The forest resources of Canada are constantly 
threatened by invading fungi—the elm disease, larch canker and scores 
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of others have been recorded as present on the continent, but have so 
far not been observed in the Dominion. The destructive nature of 
forest fungi—their insidious method of attack—demands vigilance of a 
high order on the part of the forest pathology services. 


PROVINCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Each of the nine provinces, under Section 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has 
its Department of Agriculture, and everywhere the provinces endeavour 
to assist their farmers by educational and extension work, and in most 
cases by the organization of co-operative marketing. Agricultural colleges 
maintained by the provinces are the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at 
Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at 
Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agri- 
cultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, 
while faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


The Canadian Grain Trade 


With her prairie grain fields far removed from the seaport outlets, 
Canada suffers a natural disadvantage in the export of grain to the markets 
of Europe. This handicap has been largely overcome through continued 
efforts to improve both handling and transportation facilities. For years, 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway has previded the most important 
outlet and during the crop year of 1935-36 exports by way of the St. 
Lawrence ports of Montreal, Quebec and Sorel amounted to 72,190,145 
bushels, almost double the quantity shipped the previous year. The 
Canadian seaboard ports of Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, N.S., exported 
12,873,198 bushels. The only other Maritime port exporting grain was 
North Sydney which shipped 7,878 bushels. The above-mentioned figures 
include small quantities shipped to the United States for consumption. 
Exports through United States Atlantic ports amounted to 75,429,096 
bushels in addition to which some 30,852,093 bushels were exported from 
Canada to the United States for consumption. No account has been 
taken of re-routed grain which should be added to the Canadian port 
movement and deducted from the exports via the United States ports. 

Although established some time previously, it was not until the season 
of 1921-22 that the westward route through Vancouver accounted for any 
appreciable volume. In that year, the movement reached 18,212,826 
bushels. During the year 1935-36 shipments from Vancouver totalled 
56,684,940 bushels. The only other western port exporting grain that 
year was New Westminster which handled 3,296,975 bushels. Shipments 
through the port of Churchill on Hudson bay were first made in 1931 and 
during the past season amounted to 2,407,000 bushels. 

Ample elevator facilities have been provided for regulation of the 
grain movement at both interior and terminal points. Keeping pace with 
the expansion of the grain trade, the number of elevators licensed under 
the Canada Grain Act has grown from 523 with a capacity of 18,329,352 
bushels at the close of the last century to 5,870 with a capacity of 
420,643,920 bushels in 1936. These elevators are divided into three prin- 
cipal groups, the Western Country, the Terminal and the Eastern. 

The Western Country elevators handle the grain direct from the 
farmer. In 1900-01, they numbered 518 with a total capacity of 12,759,352 
bushels and by 1935-36 the number had increased to 5,729 with a capacity 
of 189,931,000 bushels. Some of these elevators have not operated during 
the recent period of light crops. 

Terminal elevators, as defined by the Canada Grain Act, are located 
at Fort William, Port Arthur, Churchill and Vancouver. The number of 
licensed elevators at the head of the lakes has grown from 5 in 1900-01, 
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with a capacity of 5,570,000 bushels, to 27 with a capacity of 92,542,210 
bushels in 1935-36. Vancouver reported for the first time in 1906-07 when 
there were two elevators with a capacity of 200,000 bushels. By 1935-36, 
the number had grown to 18 with a capacity of 20,873,000 bushels. 

The Eastern elevators are located along the Lower Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence river and the Canadian seaboard. In 1935-36 they numbered 30 
with a total capacity of °79,913,800 bushels. 

In 1912 the Board of Grain Commissioners was established for the 
control of the Canadian grain trade. The Board exercises supervision over 
the grading, and facilities for cleaning and drying are available at both 
interior and terminal elevators. Grading is closely supervised in order to 
maintain the high quality of Canadian grain. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Gravity Classification Yard, Winnipeg.—Winnipeg 
is the transportation hub of the Prairie grain district and is one of the 
largest railway centres in the world. 

Courtesy, Royal Canadian Air Force. 


The export trade in Canadian wheat has greatly increased in the past 
half-century, although the actual amounts exported in recent years vary 
widely with growing conditions in Canada and the state of markets 
abroad. Record levels of wheat and wheat-flour exports were reached 
following the bumper crop of 1928, and in the crop year 1928-29, 407,564,186 
bushels of wheat and wheat flour (expressed as wheat) were exported from 
Canada. Although Canada stands third to the United States and Russia 
among the wheat-producing countries of the world, she is normally first 
among the wheat-exporting nations. Even with the relatively short crops 
of the past few years, this position has been well maintained. During the 
past crop year, 1935-36, the exports of wheat and wheat flour (the latter 
expressed as bushels at 44 bushels to the barrel) amounted to 254,424,275 
bushels, while the production of wheat was 277,339,000 bushels. A large 
portion of the above export comprised wheat accumulated from former 
years. 
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Agricultural Wealth and Revenue 


The preliminary estimate of the gross agricultural wealth of Canada, 
1935, is $5,797,104,000 as compared with $5,620,173,000, the revised estimate 
for 1934 and $5,563,790,000, the revised estimate for 1933. The gross value 
of the agricultural production was $94,081,000 in 1935, an increase of 
$516,000 as compared with 1934. 

The tables below give the agricultural wealth of Canada by prov- 
inces for 1935, and the agricultural revenue by items, 1930-35. Ontario had 
about 28 p.c. of the total wealth, Saskatchewan 23 p.c. and Quebec 18 p.c. 
in 1935. 


Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1935,' 
with Totals for 1934 and 1933 


Orr Imple- - Animals| Agri- 
p uild- ments ive on cultural 
Province Lands cee andi Mia~|< Stock Poultry Pup Bros Total 
chinery Farms | duction 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
pal. Island)... =) 20,092 19, 687 8,116 5,507 655 1,062 12,397| 67,516 
Nova Scotia...... 39,160} 43,890) 10,554 10,810 770 392| 27,042) 132,618 
New Brunswick... 35,002) 38,680) 18,253 12,155 1,028 856| 25,278) 126,252 
@uebecssreenmcics- = 414,347| 257,918] 97,270) 87,331 5,843 1,480} 174,758}1,038, 947 
Ontario. sve: ~...| 507,321] 487,009} 151,928} 159,376 17, 863 1,461} 313,077}1, 638,035 
Manitoba eee. a1 179,393} 88,389] 54,847} 37,500 2,836 691} 56,530) 420,186 
Saskatchewan..... 649,485| 223,795} 185,510} 86,360 5,299 446| 154,896)1,305,791 
Mi bertaeers ae aces 405,247| 137,332] 116,301) 74,570 3,596 979| 141,093) 879,118 
British Columbia. 73,117) 46,224 12,885 sec alyy 2,402 286| 38,010} 188,641 


po 0 | a a 


Canada. ..1935|2.323,164/1,342,924| 650,664) 489,326) 40,292 7,653] 943,081/5,797,104 
1934|2,226,366|1,342,924| 650,664) 413,837| 35,398 8,419} 942,565/5,620,173 
1933|2,323,164/1,342,924| 650,664) 403,135) 33,456 7,501| 802,946/5,563, 790 


Ee 


1Figures for 1935 are preliminary. 


Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, 1930-35! 


Item 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Eieldecropsineeme reece eds 662,041! 435,966] 452,527| 453,598) 549,080) 506,614 
MarmAniMals sae ce eas cele et 166,630 96,778 65, 185 89, 063 99,438) 120,078 
WOO renee aleriels wteisiavcssueranth~ Ma 1,644 1,093 2,005 1,899 2,232 
Dainyeproducustmatceie sa: 237,068} 191,390] 159,074) 170,829; 188,791) 191,496 
Fruits and vegetables........... 49,417 39,692 32,157 33 , 208 43 ,531 49,788 
Poultry and eggs.........-.--.-- 95,227 56, 298 42,078 38, 060 45,515 50,434 
AE PATININ Ee mete ete este eves 4,925 3,557 3, 284 4,062 4,534 An? 
Maple products...........-..--> 5,201 3,456 2,706 2,059 3,040 3,522 
MOD ACCOM Tatts cate eee aes oe 7,058 7,178 6, 088 6,531 e282 10, 763 
Bilaxatilareteiecmers ance okt tetets «ais Birk 179 170 159 250 321 
Clover and grass seed........... 2,482 1,497 962 1,362 2,010 1,686 
IBIGHYEN oan Sapo SUOcU GoD OOTeUnORO 2,538 2,246 1,470 2,010 2,245 2,025 
MOotais ssi. ce ee 1,235,319| 839,881; 766,794) 802,946) 942,565) 943,081 


we J, SSS ee ee 


1Figures for 1935 are preliminary. 


Severe and prolonged drought conditions which prevailed over most 
of the inland provinces during the summer of 1936 retarded agricultural 
recovery in the southern parts of the Prairies and much of Ontario. The 
total volume of production of food and feed crops was again low, being 
about 80 p.c. of the average of the period 1926 to 1930. Very small yields 
of wheat and coarse grains were chiefly responsible for the low output 
recorded in 1936. Higher prices of grains and the more satisfactory yield 
from potatoes and fodder crops resulted in an increase of the gross cash 
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income from field crops in 1936. Winter injury, spring frosts and summer 
drought combined to lower the yields of all fruit crops. Returns from the 
1936 crop will be below those of the previous year. Greater marketings of 
hogs and cattle in 1936 more than offset the lower prices realized for these 
animals, so that they contributed a substantial increase in gross cash 
returns. Sheep and lamb marketings were lower, but higher prices brought 
returns equal to or slightly in excess of 1935. Exports of cattle to the 
United States and the United Kingdom were much larger in 1936 than in 
1935. Dairy production showed an increase in volume with prices higher 
than those of the previous year. The poultry industry experienced a 
favourable year, gross cash income from that source of farm revenue being 
appreciably greater. It is estimated that the total gross cash income from 
farming in 1936 was from 10 to 15 p.c. greater than in 1935. Eastern 
Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia showed moderate increases, while 
the Maritime Provinces recorded the greatest gains. In the southern 
portion of the Prairie Provinces, considerable relief was necessary. While 
the prices of goods purchased by farmers increased, the gain in farm income 
was sufficient to more than compensate for this. At the end of 1936, 
Canadian farmers were in a slightly better economic position than they 
were at the close of the previous year. 


Field Crops 


Acreages.—According to the Census of 1891, the area of field crops 
in 1890 amounted to 15-6 million acres. This grew to about 58 million 
acres in 1936, an increase of 272 p.c. during the forty-six years. Two main 
factors were responsible for this extensive growth in sown acreage, firstly, 
the opening of the Prairie Provinces, and secondly, the Great War, for 
during 1913-19 alone the area under field crops increased about 50 p.c. 

Wheat.—The remarkable growth in the production of wheat from 1870 
is indicated by the table shown below. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1870-1936 


Norge.—(1) In the table below, wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the 
uniform average rate of 43 bushels to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. (2) The exports and imports 
relate to the years ended June 30, 1871-1901, and July 31, 1911-35. (3) The asterisk (*) against 
the census years 1870 to 1920 indicates that the production figures for those years are from the 
reports of the decennial censuses. 


—  ——sssooOoOoOoOoOoOoOoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeooO"$>$q>uqu OOS eee ez 


Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports of 
Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and Year Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour Flour | Flour Flour 
000 bush. bush. bush. 000 bush, bush. bush. 
#1870200) 16,724 | 4,804,405 | 38,127,503 || 1926..... 407,136 407,119 | 292,880,996 
RUSSO. 32,350 965, 767 4,502,449 || 1927..... 479,665 4/3,308 | 332,963,283 
SESOOR 42,223 406, 222 3,443,744 || 1928..... 566, 726 1,345,881 | 407,564,186 
10002007 55,572 314,653 | 14,773,908 || 1929..... 304, 520 1,374,726 | 186,267,210 
SOUOnen er 132,078 407,639 | 62,398,113 || 1930..... 420,672 244,220 | 258,637,886 
*19020 2. 226,508 454,749 |166,315,443 || 1931..... S21,.eo0 216,328 | 207,029,555 
LOO ee 300, 858 872,942 |185,769,683 || 1932..... 443,061 173,014 | 264,304,327 
OD Rete. 399, 786 397,519 |279,364,981 || 19383..... 281, 892 413,165 | 194,779,875 
LOD Bere 474,199 440,741 |346,566,561 || 1934..... 275, 849 896,674 | 165,751,305 
1924.... 262,097 619,404 |192,721,772 || 1935 277,339 1 296,510 | 254,424, 275 
1925 eas 395,475 379,194 |324,592,024 || 1936..... 233,500 2 - - 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Provisional estimate. 


Prior to 1905 the amount of wheat produced was less than 100 million 


bushels. For six years it remained steadily over this figure until 231 million 
bushels was reached in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was 
wheat production less than 200 million bushels, viz., 1914, 18 and 719. At 
that time the abnormally high 1915 crop of 393 million bushels set a 
record for a number of years until 1922, when nearly 400 million bushels 
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was produced. New high records were attained in 1923 (474 million 
bushels) ; in 1927 (480 million bushels) ; and in 1928 (567 million bushels). 
Except for the years 1930 and 1932 when production exceeded 400 million 
bushels, the years from 1929 to 19386 were marked by unfavourable climatic 
conditions and yields were correspondingly low. Rust in 1935 was a serious 
damaging factor, whereas in 1936 drought reduced the crop to 283-5 
million bushels, the smallest yield since 1919. 


Other Grains.—These grains consist of oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain and corn. The first two have assumed real 
importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat produc- 
tion has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record total of 
close upon 564 million bushels in 1923. The area under crop has expanded 
from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 13,118,000 acres in 1936, when the produc- 
tion was estimated at 276,265,000 bushels. Barley, with a production of 
11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a record total of 136,391,400 bushels in 
1928, while the yield for 1936 is now estimated at 72,726,000 bushels. Rye 
production amounted to 1,064,358 bushels in 1870, increased to 32,373,400 
bushels in 1922 and receded to 4,368,000 bushels in 1936. 


The Field Crops of Canada, 1936 
(According to estimates of Nov. 12, Nov. 18 and Dec. 9, 1936) 


Field Crop Area Total Yield | Total Value 
acres bush. $ 
Wil eait terse tohauecetemee eh earths crams cule Raenls cis hn ext 25,289,000 | 233,500,000 200,085 ,000 
OUTIST ee meth wie Rt race Rae ORME en en Sen ea drome am 13,118,000 276, 265, 000 109, 433,000 
1 BASH LES aaa CA rep SNR, ie oop i a lee Rg RN Are ER Aas Or Ao 4,432,500 72,726,000 43 316,000 
EUV ORS lel ae aie eee tata ete ioc os pnting ees teen ial Giierg rane ae 635, 000 4,368,000 2,410,000 
[ BEPC Wii Soca Vit ay Wi | oats niet La ARAL AUN ea ee 92,500 1, 153, 000 1,480,000 
DES GATS ers, SH een Ine fe ine rat te he eer eae Gee eta aut 64,000 833, 400 1,699 ,000 
J NUTS Farag OEY Rn OG ices ones OMe ates cal ea Se Re OR me ee 398,000 8,664,000 5, 802,000 
IMixeGoTAiNS ee erate ate. MO trees stein eater tte eR ron aS Ne 1,172,800 34,381.000 18,477,000 
FEMA XS COC AE Cueto ois Sole dom occas ee cattuettcetys 467,750 1,779,300 2,481,000 
(CaraeVayed MUG Stilt A ras 0 AGI eater ca enc OO am One 164,400 5,935,000 3,027,000 
cwt. 
Phat PSWGGV eho cate ee Ok oa ROR Oe ees Ne teas 496, 400 39, 063, 000 43 , 761,009 
Muri pssmMane olds Cte ses mncsisie eines sys ely eles cine nie 181, 800 37,854,000 13 ,407.000 
tons 
arya ndrcloveratoren to ters iets c cess ere evie apscahsia fete 8,786. 800 13, 893 , 000 110, 287,000 
INI fey lira rennin eater chy ley ae re eh Mer A eek Nace Meare 853, 600 1,966,300 18,022,000 
Bddet Come stoc ss iceekcciesn ae wi ct So yee Binnie 408, 500 3,118,300 10, 624,000 
Granule yor ira ee cece ct he idoe rome esi tras nlohys 1,045,000 1,010,000 6,473,000 
STO TBO COLS etek aes earache eyo batetoner ai oles ier daa pee 56, 100 569, 000 3,355,000 


Prices of field crops were at an unusually high level during the War 
and until 1919, then slumped steeply, falling to a low level in 1923. 
Recovery followed in the years up to 1930, when sharp declines com- 
menced, bringing the prices of many crops to the lowest recorded levels. 
The value of the field crops of Canada, which in 1910 was $384,514,000, 
had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the effects of the War came to 
be felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with a total of $1,537,170,000. 
This value receded to $899,266,200 in 1923 but the recovery of prices com- 
bined with excellent harvests, brought the value up to $1,173,133,600 in 
1927 and $1,125,003,000 in 1928. Since then it declined to $948,981,000 in 
1929, $662,040,000 in 1930 and $432,199,400 in 1931. With the exception of 
1935, there has been a gradual gain in value until the 1936 season when 
the value of field crops, estimated at $594,139,000, stood at the highest 
level since 1930. Comparative figures for the intervening years are: 1932, 
$452,526,900; 1933, $453,958,000; 1934, $549,079,600; 1935, %$508,910,900. 
Higher prices per unit are chiefly responsible for the increased value of the 
1936 production. Despite the reduced yields of many crops, the 1936 
production is valued at 85 million dollars more than that of 1935 from the 
same crops. 
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The Flour-Milling Industry.—This most important manufacture 
connected with the field crops dates back to the first settlement made by 
the French in 1605. The milling of four on a large commercial scale began 
with the competition between the two processes, stone and roller milling. 
About 50 years ago, the roller process secured a virtual monopoly of the 
industry and local country mills gave way to large mills served by elevators 
at central points. The high quality of Canadian wheat soon became 
recognized throughout the world and Canada’s huge export trade in wheat 
and its products developed rapidly. 

The production record of the flour-milling industry in Canada, 
established in 1928-29 and amounting to 20,872,000 barrels, has not been 
maintained since that year. Wheat ground in commercial mills for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1935, totalled 63,518,102 bushels and the flour produced 
was 14,168,621 barrels. Preliminary figures for the year ended July 31, 1936, 
were 67,719,816 bushels of wheat and 14,910,380 barrels of flour. 


Filling Bags in a Large Canadian Flour Mill. 
Courtesy, Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd. 


The total daily capacity of Canadian flour mills in 1935-36 was approxi- 
mately 105,000 barrels. The largest flour mill has a daily capacity of 
12.000 barrels and the largest milling company controls an active daily 
capacity of 18,725 barrels. 

In 1935, according to the preliminary estimate, there were 1,300 mills 
including 875 chopping mills; the capital invested was $59,000,000, while 
the value of the products was $100,000,000. There has been a remarkable 
growth in the export trade in wheat flour. For the fiscal year 1868-69, 
the exports were 357,219 barrels, valued at $1,948,696. By 1898, exports 
passed the million-barrel mark when a total of 1,249,438 barrels, valued at 
$5,425,760, was shipped abroad. The peak year for flour exports was the 
crop year ended July 31, 1924, when shipments amounted to 12,021,424 
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barrels, valued at $61,896,251. For the year 1935-36, exports totalled 
4,978,917 barrels having a value of $20,020,094. Canada continues to 
occupy second place among the world exporters of wheat flour, being 
surpassed by Australia. 


The Live-Stock Industry 


The live-stock industry occupies an important place in Canadian agri- 
culture and is carried on in all provinces of the Dominion. Cattle raising 
is the leading branch of the industry and embraces both the breeding of 
dairy cattle and the raising and finishing of meat animals. In the latter 
case, ranching is followed mostly in the Prairie Provinces while the finish- 
ing of cattle for market is more common to Ontario and Quebec where 


These pictures illustrate two phases of Canada’s live-stock industry. Upper 
right, a group of Hereford steers raised in Western Canada and finished 
at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa; below, a farm. flock of 
sheep in the park belt of the Prairie Provinces. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


abundant supplies of all feeds are available. Cattle numbers rose success- 
ively from 7,973,000 in 1931 to 8,951,900 in 1934 but declined to 8,819,100 in 
1936. Ontario is the leading province in hog raising but the availability of 
abundant supplies of barley in the park belt of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
is responsible for the rapid development of hog raising in those areas. 
Swine numbers have fluctuated sharply in sympathy with market prices. 
From a point of 4,699,900 in 1931, they dropped to 3,549,200 in 1935 but 
advanced again to 4,139,700 in 1936. Sheep numbers have remained fairly 
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constant during the past few years and in 1936 were estimated at 3,370,000. 
Farm poultry numbers have declined from a high point of 65,152,600 in 
1931 to 59,298,200 in 1936. This latter figure represents a slight increase © 
over the previous year. The raising of horses still occupies a prominent 
place in the live-stock industry. The numbers of horses on farms declined 
rapidly after the War, but in recent years the decrease has been small. In 
1936, horses on farms numbered 2,920,900. 

Slaughtering and Meat Packing. —This is the most important manu- 
facturing development connected with the live-stock industry. Returns for 
1935 show 139 establishments engaged in slaughtering and meat packing as 
compared with 147 in 1934. The capital invested increased from $56,765,624 
in 1934 to $58,207,715 in 1935. During 1934 the number of employees was 
10,119 and the following year this was increased to 10,674. Salaries and 
wages also advanced from $11,608,338 in 1934 to $12,448,347 in 1935. The 
cost of materials used in 1935 was $108,191,810 while the products of the 
industry were valued at $133,379,312. 

During the first nine months of 1936, exports of live cattle were more 
than double those for the same period of the preceding year. Both the 
United Kingdom and the United States took larger numbers of Canadian 
‘cattle, the total quantity for the period being 249,271 head valued at 
$10,905,854, of which 29,313 head valued at $2,263,237 went to the United 
Kingdom and 215,976 head valued at $8,494,059 to the United States. 
During the same period of 1935 the total exports were 109,635 head, of 
which 6,520 went to the United Kingdom and 100,126 to the United States. 

Exports of bacon and hams amounted to more than a million hundred- 
weight for the nine-month period. The actual figures for 1936 were 
1,099,602 cwt. as compared with 994,402 cwt. during the same period in 
1935. The respective values of the shipments were $18,195,117 and 
$15,756,171. In both years, the United Kingdom provided practically the 
entire market, the quantities shipped there m 1936 being 1,075,831 cwt. 
valued at $17,605,886. Exports of beef fell off in 1936; the total quantity 
for the first nine months was 56,562 cwt. as compared with 115,260 cwt. in 
1935. The 1936 exports were valued at $503,959 while those of the previous 
year were worth $1,075,413. The total export value of all meats was 
$22,339,357 as compared with $18,962,697 in 1935. 

Total exports of animals and animal products increased from 
$69,352,910 in 1935 to $89,169,131 in 1936. Of the latter amount, shipments 
to the United Kingdom were valued at $47,265,847 and to the United 
States, $33,744,022. 


Special Crops 


A feature of Canadian agriculture is the number of crops which are 
grown in localities especially suited for their production. Some of the 
more important of these are tobacco, sugar beets, maple syrup and sugar 
and vegetable crops. 

Various types of tobacco are now grown in different parts of Quebec, 
Ontario and, to a small extent, in British Columbia. The production in 
1935 was 54 ‘473 000 pounds from 46 870 acres. The preliminary estimate 
of production for 1936 is 43 245,000 pounds. 

Quebec leads in the output of maple products. For 1936 the value of 
sugar and syrup produced in all Canada was $3,714,000 as compared with 
$3,522,000 in 1935. 

Sugar-beet production is centred in southwestern Ontario and near 
Raymond, Alberta, although there are other areas sown to this crop in 
Quebec and Manitoba. In 1935, the latest year for which factory statistics 
are available, the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 119,857,668 
pounds valued at $4,617,733. 

The growing of fresh vegetables for market is an important occupa- 
tion in many parts of Canada, particularly in suburban areas. Truck 
farms located in especially favoured regions provide raw materials for the 
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vegetable-canning industry as well as catering to the demands of the fresh 
vegetable market. Other special crops of lesser importance are clover and 
grass seed, hops, flax and hemp for fibre. 


Cultivating Tobacco near Delhi, Ontario—In the background are the kilns 


in which the tobacco is cured. 
Courtesy, Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada. 


Specialized poultry farming has increased in popularity in the past 
ten years, particularly in Ontario and British Columbia, and there has 
also been a large expansion in farm flocks. The effects of selective breeding 
are noticeable in the improved quality of eggs and dressed poultry. The 
grading of marketed products is also receiving more attention. 

The production of honey is common to all provinces, with Ontario, 
Manitoba and Quebec the leaders. In 1935 the estimated Canadian 
production was 24,284,000 pounds as compared with 24,270,000 pounds in 
1934. The 1935 crop was valued at $2,025,000. 


Dairying 


Dairying has long held an important place among Canadian industries. 
The early settlers produced home-made butter and cheese for consumption 
and for local sale. As the population increased, creameries and cheese 
factories were established, followed by the development of an export 
trade in dairy products. The export market grew; during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1926, Canada exported 1,483,000 cwt. of cheese valued at 
nearly $34,000,000 and 233,000 cwt. of butter valued at nearly $9,000,000. 
Since 1926 exports of these commodities have declined, especially butter 
exports which dropped to 44,019 cwt. valued at $818,996 in 1934, and then 
to only 4,466 cwt. valued at $104,758 for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1935. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, exports were 76,911 cwt. 
valued at $1,795,784, and between April 1 and Oct. 31, 1936, the exports 
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amounted to 49,185 cwt. valued at $1,123,649. The principal movement 
took place in June, July and August. Cheese exports for the fiscal year 
ended 1934 were 747,669 cwt. valued at $8,176,271; for 1935, 692,130 cwt. 
valued at $6,480947. From April 1 to Oct. 31, 1936, exports were 440,286 
ewt. valued at $5,030,637. 

An analysis of production figures since 1916 indicates a general ten- 
dency toward increase in the manufacture of creamery butter. In 1916 
the output was 82,564,130 pounds valued at $26,966,355 which in 1924 had 
increased to 178,893,937 pounds valued at $60,494,826. During the next 
five years the production was fairly steady, but in 1931 a new high record of 
225,955,246 pounds was established. Production fell in 1932 to 214,002,127 
pounds valued at $40,475,479. In 1934 the creamery butter output increased 
to 234,852,961 pounds valued at $48,168,600, and in 1935 to 240,892,472 
pounds valued at $52,222,604. For the first ten months of 1936 the cream- 
ery butter output amounted to 226,205,658 pounds, an increase of 4 p.c. 
over the same period of 1935. 


Ayrshire Herd, near Simcoe, Ontario. 
Courtesy, Provincial Travel and Publicity Bureau, Toronto. 


Factory cheese production in 1917 was 194,904,336 pounds valued at 
$41,180,623. In 1919 the total quantity produced had fallen to 166,421,871 
pounds with a total value of $44,586,168 which was the peak in values. 
During the next five years the production fluctuated between 136 and 
162 million pounds, and again in 1925 a high production of 177,139,113 
pounds valued at $36,571,556 was reached. In 1926 the production was 
171,731,631 pounds valued at $28,807,841, but since that time and _ par- 
ticularly from 1929 to 1934 there has been a very marked falling-off in 
production with low valuations. Quantities were as follows: 118,746,286 
Ib. in 1929; 119,105,203 lb. in 1930; 118,956,639 lb. in 1931; 120,524,243 
Ib. in 1932; 111,146,493 Ib. in 1933; 99,346,617 Ib. in 1934; and 100,427,390 
lb. in 1935. Values for these years are given in the table on the following 
page. For the first ten months of 1936, production totalled 108,004,362 lb. 
Comparing the ten-month production in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
Alberta and British Columbia with the output for the same months of 1935, 
it shows an increase of 17-2 p.c. 
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Fundamental changes have been going on in the industry and some 
of the milk that formerly went into cheese appears now to be made into 
butter or sold in the fluid form. It will be observed from the table below 
that the total value of all products of the industry shows a fairly satis- 
factory trend over the six years 1925-30; the unusually low prices for all 
dairy produce prevailing during 1931, 1932 and 1933 materially reduced 
the values for those years. Commencing with 1933, prices began to improve 
and this improvement is still continuing. 


Values of the Dairy Production by Provinces, 1935, with Dominion 
Totals for 1925-35 


Miscel- : 
. Home Milk 
: Dairy |Creamery Factory | laneous é All 
Esovince Butter | Butter apace Cheese | Factory ee Products! 
ee Products oe 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Pah wislanainccrce 341,000) 392,585 23 23,970 36,036 531,000} 1,443,614 

Nova Scotia....... 1,516,000) 1,237,640 3,000 - 676,642) 2,272,000) 5,937,282 

New Brunswick....| 1,476,000] 689,201 1,000 32,010} 243,595} 1,917,000) 4,681,806 

Quebec ryescsciias: 2,736, 000]15, 894, 249 28,000] 2,074,660] 2,601,460) 24,539,000} 49,832,369 

Ontariome eee. 5,308, 000}19, 122, 230 13,000] 7,923, 183}10,270, 181} 39,700,000} 84,902,594 

Manitobaiena. tans: 1,434,000] 4,306,371 12,000] 162,320] 506,974] 2,955,000) 10,414,665 

Saskatchewan...... 2,972,000) 4,505, 800 16,000 73,870| 380,831] 4,626,000) 13,565,501 

Alberta......- pts 1,950,000) 4,588,917 92,000! 168,280] 480,227} 6,303,000) 14,352,424 

British Columbia. . 449 000) 1,485,611 16,000} 112,016) 1,964,222] 3,308,000} 7,728,849 
Canada— 

AOSD erence oe ae ace 18,182, 900/52,222,604]  111,023)/10,570,309 17,160,168] 86,151, 000)192,859, 104 

A934 See oate ss 17,492, 000/48,168,606]  100,021| 9,797,696) 15,081, 406 84,974, 000/183, 791,221 

19S Bree Sere eit 16,623, 000/ 43,546,109 94, 021/11, 127, 984)13,804,553) 78,016,000 170,828, 667 

LORY Ee at Aen ese 15,311, 000/49,475,478 94,129/11,379, 922/13, 112,612) 71,627,000 159,074,133 

TB ee meet der 21,450, 000/50,198,878|  108,500/12,824,695 16,559,619] 78,876, 000/191,389,692 

BOSON Haren ce lee: 27,385,000|56,670,504|  115,555/18,080,870 21,074, 228/101, 230,000) 237,068,157 

OOS ie nations soe 28,929, 000/65,929, 782 82,800|21, 471,330) 22,091, 945| 153,238, 000/291, 742,857 

1 U4 ly aera tetoce 29,103, 000/64, 762,538 82, 000/30, 494, 463| 29,581,496 |152, 661,856 297,625,347 

AL aera eine 30,435, 121/65, 709,986 70, 654| 25,522, 148/18, 879,335| 154,257,346 294,874,590 

N96 ets cee ies 28, 252, 777/61, 753,390 80, 240/28, 807, 841/17, 767, 271| 140,643, 460/277 304,979 

Ty Se eee teat ere 32,128, 799|63, 008,097 95,073|36,571,556| 16,882, 747| 136,177 ,373|284, 863,645 


—E 


Includes the value of skim milk and buttermilk for the years 1930-35. 


The Fruit-Growing Industry 


In certain sections of Canada, the climate and soil are eminently 
adapted to fruit growing. The Annapolis valley of Nova Scotia, the 
Niagara peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan valley of British Columbia 
are world-famous centres of production. Experimental shipments of Nova 


Scotia apples were first made in 1861 but not till 20 years later did the trade 


Packing Apples in Nova Scotia for Export to the British Market——The bulk 


of Canadian apples exported goes to the United Kingdom market. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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develop into a successful commercial venture. Up to 1890, the annual 
production of apples in Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels; but 
after that date there was a pronounced increase in acreage and in produc- 
tion which later reached 1,000,000 barrels in 1909 and 1,900,000 barrels in 
1911. The all-time high record for production was established by the crop 
of 1933 which reached the total of 2,488,000 barrels. The great bulk of the 
Nova Scotia crop finds its way to the markets of the Old Country. In 
Ontario, where the commercial production of all varieties of fruits has 
reached its highest development, apples have been grown from the middle 
of the 18th century but commercial orcharding has developed only during 
the past 60 or 70 years, and was only possible when the building of the 
railways permitted the fruit to be transported rapidly. In addition to 
apples, practically all other temperate-zone fruits are grown in Ontario 
but the strawberry, peach and grape are the most important from the 
revenue producing standpoint. Some Ontario fruit is exported to British 
and continental European ports but most of it is marketed in the province 
and in other parts of Canada. In British Columbia, commercial fruit 
growing is of comparatively recent origin, growth in production having 
been particularly rapid since 1910. The high point was reached in 1934 
with a crop of 5,404,000 boxes of apples. Other tree fruits such as 
pears, plums and prunes, cherries, peaches and apricots are all grown in 
commercial quantities while all the berry crops are grown extensively in 
the province. The markets of the Prairie Provinces and Eastern Canada 
absorb a large part of the production while considerable quantities of 
apples are exported to British and foreign markets. In New Brunswick and 
Quebec, fruit growing is also fairly important with production gradually 
increasing. Apples and strawberries are the principal crops. 


In 1935, the total value of commercial fruit production in Canada was 
$19,356,000, including: apples, $12,753,000; pears, $604,000; plums and 
prunes, $372,000; peaches, $897,000; cherries, $552,000; strawberries, 
$2,396,000; raspberries, $1,030,000; apricots, $85,000; and grapes, $667,000. 


An Orchard in Bloom, Penticton, B.C. 


CHAPTER LV 
MINES AND MINERALS 


The Story of Canadian Mining.—Mining is one of the most import- 
ant of Canada’s primary industries and in total annual value of production 
is exceeded only by agriculture. Since the turn of the century the mining 


A Compressed Air Drill in a Copper Mine in Manitoba. 
Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources. 
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industry of this country has shown remarkable progress and to-day, 
among the countries of the world, Canada ranks first in the output of 
nickel, platinum metals and asbestos, second in zine and radium, third in 
copper and gold and fourth in lead. New towns and cities are being built 
up in the vicinity of the mines and the export trade in metals and minerals 
is growing annually. In the development and operation of the mines and 
metallurgical works, much machinery and equipment and many food 
products are required and thus, in an indirect manner, prosperity in 
mining is reflected throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

History records the fact that the discovery of minerals in Canada 
is closely associated with the early exploration of the country. Iron and 
silver, and later coal, were reported in Nova Scotia by some of the first 
French adventurers. During the French régime and long after, the smelt- 
ing of the bog-iron ores of Quebec was a very important industry. 

Bellin’s maps published in 1744 indicated the existence of silver- 
lead not ten miles distant from the now famous Cobalt Silver Camp. 
On the western coast similar conditions prevailed; coal was found on Van- 
couver island in 1835, the gold rush to the Cariboo followed in 1859; later 
came the copper-gold deposits of Rossland, the silver-lead in the Kootenays 
and, in 1898, the last major placer gold rush into the Yukon Territory. 

While the eastern and western sections of the Dominion were making 
mining history, very little advance was recorded in prospecting that part of 
the country from which Canada now derives such a large part of her 
present mineral output. In the Lake of the Woods country of western 
Ontario spasmodic attempts were made to produce gold successfully and 
the operation of the rich Silver Islet mine in Lake Superior was out- 
standing though short-lived. In 1883, when the Canadian Pacific railway 
was being built to link up the Prairies and the Pacific coast with the East, 
the now famous nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district were 
uncovered. An attempt was made to smelt these ores for copper but this 
was unsuccessful owing to the fact that they contained another metal— 
nickel,*—and an entirely new metallurgical process had to be developed in 
order to separate the nickel from the copper. 

But shortly after the turn of the century mining began to show rapid 
growth in central Canada. The Government of Ontario projected a rail- 
way north to tap the great Clay Belt for the purpose of opening it up for 
settlement. In the construction of this railway, when blasting at Long 
Lake (later Cobalt Lake) in 1903, a rich deposit of silver ore was found. 
This was the beginning of the famous Cobalt Silver Camp. The success 
attendant upon this discovery furnished an incentive to further prospecting. 
The Precambrian shield soon began to indicate its great possibilities and 
discovery followed discovery. Gold was found at Porcupine in 1909 and 
Kirkland Lake was discovered in 1911. Active prospecting was curtailed 
during the war years but in 1921 the Rouyn Camp of northwestern Quebec 
was developed. This has been followed by the development of many 
more properties in recent years. The aeroplane furnished a means of 
comparatively easy access to remote districts and the discovery of new 
deposits of minerals increased annually. Gold mines were brought to the 
production stage in eastern Manitoba and northwestern Ontario. An 
intrepid prospector went farther afield and uncovered silver-radium ores at 
the easterly end of Great Bear lake. On the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary a large copper-zinc-gold deposit was developed. 

Between 1931 and 1934 gold advanced in price from $20-67 per fine 
ounce to $35-00—a new incentive to production. Gold-bearing rock which 
would not pay to mine at the old price became immediately valuable. 
Mines which were beginning to run out of ore were rejuvenated. New 
mines were found with the result that during the past three years the 


* The word ‘‘nickel” originated among the miners in Saxony when they attempted to 
treat an ore containing nickel in the eighteenth century. They attributed their difficulties 
to the _presence of a metal which they named kupfer-nickel (copper-nickel) after 
“Old Nick’? and hence the name ‘‘nickel’’. 
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An Aerial View of the Noranda Development in Northeastern Quebec.— 
The main shaft of the mine, the extensive smelting plant and part of 
the townsite which has sprung up around the development are shown. 

Courtesy, Noranda Mines, Limited. 


growth of gold mining in Canada has been the most rapid in her history 
and new discoveries are constantly being reported from Great Slave Lake 
and Lake Athabasca in the West to Chibougamau in the East. 

While all these activities were taking place in the Precambrian area 
of the country, the Cordilleran region of British Columbia was not being 
neglected. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Trail, BC., 
owned the Sullivan mine, a large silver-lead-zinc deposit at Kimberley, B.C. 
The ore was very complex and difficulty was experienced in separating the 
metals. A successful process was eventually worked out with the result that 
the largest non-ferrous smelting and refining works in the British Empire is 
now operating at Trail. This province is also expanding in gold produc- 
tion and the Bridge River area can boast of several successful operating 
gold mines and, in addition, properties in other parts of the province which 
were shut down a few years ago are now operating successfully because 
of the increase in price of the yellow metal. 

In the non-metallic mineral field, Canada holds an important place. 
Coal is produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Yukon. The value of production of 
coal in 1935 represented 13 p.c. of the total value of all mineral production. 
The asbestos mines of Quebec have long supplied the major part of the 
world’s demand. Feldspar, mica, quartz, graphite, gypsum, salt and many 
other industrial minerals are produced both for the home market and 
abroad. Natural gas is produced in Alberta, Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and crude petroleum is recovered in the 
first three of these provinces. Sodium sulphate, found in Saskatchewan, 
which is used in the metallurgical treatment of nickel ores and by paper 
manufacturing companies, is a development of recent years. Sulphuric 
acid is made from the sulnvhur fumes of waste smelter gases and a recent 
further step is the recovery of elemental sulphur from the same source. 
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Mineral Production, calendar year 1935, and Official Estimate 


for 
Item 
METALLICS 
Golde. re a. ee fine oz. 
Estimated exchange on gold produced 
AT Ver ANe ico iirc eras ote tes ne oz 
INielrel retains crate ais, caro seiete lb. 
Copper se aan ae eee lb. 
NOY Ys BMeee ee Swe RE Rt lb. 
Zin Rand ene eed tare lb. 
iPlatinumemetalsn cee fine oz 
Othermmetalswa- er we eee lee 
TP OLALS St eae eee eee see 
Non-METALLIcS 
Fuels 
COn ie a vetiel Wee ae cee aeons ton 
IN aturaligase tonne cnr M cu. ft 
Petroleum crude. uss. brl 
Peat ee katate aoa iaataieesete ton 
ME OURS Nae Savanicemen «areal 
Other Non-Metallics 
Asbestos tea etuas ater. ton 
Heldsparteacn.cnstk scence ton 
Gypsies cee eee ton 
Magnesitic dolomite................. 
QUATEZian te ne isin taste eeenaes 
Saltieebthess >: ke. bit Baas Sees 
Sodium sulphate 
Salo bunnies oe ste ce eer: 
Malcand SOapStONe,. «se ceemieis scones 
Othernon-metallicssess2 setae ws ee eee 


cere eee reser rors eos 


Cray Propucts AND OTHER 
SrrRucTURAL MATERIALS 


Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 


POLLELY. nCUCs) ance cman cosstenay: 
Cementiten adacncec toe. brl 
TEATIVG 2 ys ane a Sole eee ree ton 
Stone, sand and gravel..............- 

Totals: Mencicmen:: ses 


1Preliminary figures. 


calendar year 1936 
1935 
Quantity Value 
$ 

3, 284, 896 67,904,700 
- 47,690,579 
16,618,558 10, 767,148 
138,516, 240 85,345, 103 
418,997,700 382,311, 960 
339,105,079 10, 624,772 
320, 649, 859 9,936,908 
190, 146 5, 408, 667 
- 1,811,012 
- 221,800,849 
13, 888, 006 41,963,110 
24,910,786 9,363,141 
1,446, 620 3,492,188 
1,340 5,761 
- 54,824,200 
210,467 7,054,614 
17, 742 144,330 
541, 864 932,203 
- 486,084 
233, 002 424, 882 
360,343 1,880,978 
44,817 343, 764 
67,446 634, 235 
~ 171, 532 
- 431,386 
- 12,504,008 
- 3,012,563 
3,648,086 5,580, 043 
405,419 2,925,791 
- 11,697,003 
- 23,215,400 
~ $12,344, 457 


2In sulphuric acid made and in pyrites shipped. 


silica sand used for smelter flux in 1936. 


19361 

Quantity Value 

$ 
3,720,505 76,910,000 
- 53,419,000 
18,089, 000 8,164,000 
167,713,000 43,471,000 
414, 137,000 38, 665, 000 
377,955, 000 14, 643,000 
326,916,000 10,765,000 
233 , 652 7,741,006 
- 2,557,000 
~ 256,335,000 
15,052,000 47,576,000 
25.806, 000 9, 808 ,000 
1,495,000 3, 608,000 
2,300 10,000 
- 61,002,000 
307 ,596 10,131,000 
17,582 134,000 
788 , 287 1,252,000 
~ 722,000 
. 1,047,1723 540,000 
384, 149 1,654,000 
89, 654 595,000 
105, 256 928,000 
~ 172,000 
- 405, 000 
- 16,533,000 
- 3,201,000 
4,439,628 6,936,000 
463 ,009 3,206,000 
- 13,327,000 
- 26,670,000 
~ 360,540,000 
3Includes 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1933, 1934 and 1935 


Province 


or Territory 1933 
$ 
Nova Scotia........ 16,966,183 
New Brunswick.... 2,107,682 
Quebec............- 28,141,482 
Ontariozs pease tes 110, 205,021 
Mianitob sien teens ene 9,026,951 
Saskatchewan...... 2,477,425 
AT herbs eae 19, 702,953 
British Columbia... 30,794,504 
Vulkon? «acca ce 2.049.223 
Northwest Terri- 
COTICS Sacco wee 31,829 
MotalSs crosses. 221,495,253 


1934 1935 

p.c. of p.c. of ere 

total $ total $ total 
7-7 23,310,729 8-4 23,183,128 7:4 
0:9 Zlob you 0-8 2,821,027 0-9 
12-7 31,269,945 11-2 39,124, 696 12-5 
49-8 145,565,871 52-3 158, 934, 269 50-9 
4-1 9,776,934 3-5 12,052,417 3-9 
1-1 2,977,061 1-1 3,816,943 1-2 
8-9 20, 228, 851 7:3 22,289,681 7-1 
13-9 41,206, 965 14-8 48,692,050 15-6 

0-9 1,628,879 0-6 1,302,308 
0-5 
- 40,204 ~ 127,938 

100-0 || 278,161,590 100-0 || 312,344,457 100-0 
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Review of Conditions in 1936 


An analysis of statistical data, as collected and co-ordinated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics during 1936, emphasizes the value of mine 
products as a factor of increasing importance in the economic structure of 
the Dominion. 

This growth in the production of mineral wealth was particularly 
apparent on completion of the regular half-yearly survey of the industry 
when the total value of mineral products for the six-month period ended 
June 30, 1936, was estimated at $165,482,425, or an increase of 19-2 p.c. 
over the corresponding period of 1985. 


The almost general expansion experienced throughout the industry 
was evident at mid-year at which time the total value of production for 
each of the major industrial groups, including metals, fuels, asbestos and 
various industrial minerals and structural materials, showed distinct 
increases over those for the first half of the preceding year. The outputs 
of gold, lead, zinc, nickel, platinum metals, selenium, tellurium, bismuth 
and cadmium were higher during the period January to June, 1936, than 
for any corresponding months in the history of the Canadian mining 
industry. Exceptional interest was taken in gold mining in 1936, and the 
year witnessed intensive and widespread exploration and development 
programs in both old and new areas. Base-metal mining and smelting was 
featured by extensive construction in the metallurgical plants of the nickel- 
copper industry of the Sudbury district, while recovery in the building 
trades and construction was reflected in an increase in the production of 
structural materials including stone, cement, clay products and lime. 


The increasing movement of the products of Canadian mines, refineries 
and smelters into the markets of the world was pronounced in 1936. Non- 
ferrous metal products exported during the twelve months ended August 
were valued at $214,769,289 as compared with $191,186,395 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1935. Outstanding in these exports was an increase in 
the value of nickel from $29,989,475 to $43,058,379. For the twelve months 
ended August, 1936, the value of non-metallic mineral products exported 
totalled $21,425,209 as against $16,582,810 for the preceding period and in 
this group asbestos showed an increase from $6,067,308 to $8,924,086. 


Among non-ferrous metals, copper rose almost steadily from 9-28 
cents per pound at Montreal in January to 10°30 cents per pound in 
September. Lead advanced from 4-36 cents per pound in January to 4:61 
cents per pound in March when a recession set in which carried prices to 
4-09 cents per pound in June. Thereafter prices advanced and by Septem- 
ber quotations averaged 4-70 cents per pound. After rising for the first three 
months of 1936, zinc prices moved downward to 3:80 cents in July. A slight 
recovery thereafter brought the market price to 3:89 cents in Septem- 
ber as compared with 4-22 cents per pound in January. Silver at New York 
fell from 47-3 cents per ounce (Canadian funds) in January to 44-7 cents 
in February. From then onward, quotations ranged between 45:1 cents 
in April and 44-7 cents in September. An average for the nine months, of 
gold at New York, calculated in Canadian funds, was $35-04 as against the 
1935 nine-month average of $35-11 per ounce. 

The most out-standing currency development of 1936 occurred when, on 
Sept. 25, M. Vincent Auriol, the French Finance Minister, announced that 
the French Government had decided to devalue the franc. He stated 
that its new value would be between the limits of 49 and 43 milligrammes 
of gold 0-900 fine (compared with the previous rate of 65-5 milligrammes) 
and that an exchange stabilization fund of 10,000 million francs would be 
set up. At the same time, M. Vincent Auriol revealed the terms of a 
monetary agreement reached by the French, British and United States 
Governments. Devaluation was later followed by Switzerland, Latvia, 
Turkey, Holland and Italy. 
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With a view to stimulating further exploration and development of 
mineral resources in Canada, the Minister of Finance announced in his 
Budget Speech on May 1, 1936, that certain exemptions from income tax 
would be granted to mines subsequently coming into production. Accord- 
ingly, an amendment to the Income Tax Act was made providing that any 
metalliferous mine coming into production between May 1, 1936, and 
January 1, 1940, shall be exempt from income tax for its first three fiscal 
periods following the commencement of production. The Minister of 
National Revenue, having regard to the production of ore in reasonable 
commercial quantities, shall deremmine which mines, whether new or old, 
qualify for this exemption, and a certificate will be issued accordingly. 
General regulations covering depletion allowance to precious metal mines 
are unchanged from the previous year and remain on the basis of 334 p.c. 
for mining companies, with the allowance in the case of dividends recened 
by shareholders standing at 20 p.c. 

Nova Scotia.—The mining of coal continues to be one of the most 
important industrial operations in this province by the sea. 

The Sydney coal-field, of carboniferous age, stretches for a distance of 
35 miles from Cape Dauphin in the west to Morien Basin in the east. 

The coal seams dip seaward at a gradient 
somewhat steeper than that of the 
ocean bed. 


Main Shaft of a Coal Mine in Alberta. Inset: Hoisting house showing 
the engineer in control. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Cumberland coal-field, distant some 250 miles from Sydney, is 
also of carboniferous age and stretches 25 miles inland from Joggins, on 
the Bay of Fundy—where the seams run under the sea—to the town of 
Springhill. The average width of the coal-field does not exceed 12 miles. 
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The Pictou coal-field lies in a narrow east-west syncline, which has a 
length of about 10 miles and a maximum width of 3 miles. The town 
of New Glasgow is centrally situated on the northern boundary. This 
coal-field is well known, being noted for the number and thickness of its 
coal seams. There are also rich beds of oil-shale among the measures. 

Nova Scotia coal is of the bituminous variety and the output during 
1935 totalled 5,822,075 short tons valued at $20,391,227. Evidence of 
improvement in the industry was apparent during the first half of 1936 
when the output for the six months totalled 2,904,066 short tons as com- 
pared with 2,738,158 short tons for the corresponding months of 1935. Out- 
put, in the order of tonnage during the period Jan. 1 to June 30, 1936, 
came from the Cape Breton, Cumberland, Pictou and Inverness fields. 

The revival in gold mining throughout the various gold-bearing areas 
of the province continued during 1936. Mining operations were reported 
from Halifax, Queens and other counties. Gold shipments during the six 
months of 1936 totalled 5,039 fine ounces, a 60-4 p.c. increase over the 
corresponding period in 1935. The year also witnessed the resumption in 
shipments of silver-lead-zinc ores from the Sterling mine; other mineral 
products included diatomite, gypsum, quartz, salt, silica brick and various 
structural materials including brick, stone, lime and sand and gravel. 

New Brunswick.—Mineral production in New Brunswick is almost 
entirely restricted to non-metallic minerals. As in Nova Scotia, the most 
important product is coal, the output of which originates in the Minto- 
Chapman district. In 1936 to the end of June the output of coal in the 
province totalled 178,537 short tons representing a slight falling-off from the 
same period in 1935. Natural gas is produced in the Stoney Creek field, a 
small field which supplies Moncton; the gas is also piped into Hillsborough. 
Production in 1936 up to mid-year totalled 367,329 thousand cubic feet as 
against 388,274 thousand cubic feet for the same period in the preceding 
year. Petroleum production in the province also comes from the Stoney 
Creek field. The output during the first six months of 1936 amounted to 
8,091 barrels as compared with 5,833 barrels for the first half of 1935. An 
excellent quality of gypsum has been mined for some years at Hillsborough, 
Albert county, and shipments during 1936, especially during the early part 
of the year, showed an increase over 1935. The gypsum industry, which is 
largely dependent on building activity, has steadily improved during 
recent months and gives promise of a distinct improvement in the future. 
New Brunswick also makes an important contribution of clay products, 
stone and other structural materials. Antimony, tungsten and manganese 
minerals also occur in New Brunswick, while prospecting in the southern 
part of the province has revealed diatomite ponds, some of which contain 
muds capable of producing high quality calcined diatomite. 

Quebec.—Quebec has made remarkable progress during recent years 
in the development of its mineral wealth, and the increase from a total 
value of $25,638,466 for its mineral production in 1932 to $39,124,696 in 
1935 reflects the stability and growing importance of this great basic 
industry. Metal mining is largely centred in the northwestern part of the 
province and the products of metal mines consist largely of copper, 
gold and silver. Development and exploration of auriferous gol 
deposits during 1936 were both intensive and widespread throughout 
the gold-bearing areas of northern Quebec. Expansion in gold production 
was reflected in the monthly statistics collected during 1936; production to 
the end of August totalled 438,412 fine ounces as compared with 286,590 
ounces during the first eight months of 1985 and for the first half-year 
periods the total value of all metals produced rose from $10,745,000 in 
1935 to $14,664,100 in 1936. One of the more outstanding events in the 
mining of gold ores in Quebec during 1936 was the penetration under- 
ground, in the O’Brien mine, of one of the most spectacular depositions of 
native gold ever encountered in Canadian gold mining. At Noranda the 
copper-gold-silver ore of the Horne mine was smelted continuously 
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Drilling into the 
Ore Body ina 
British Columbia 
Gold Mine. The 
lighter vein struc- 
ture of gold 
quartz is clearly 
discernible. 


Hauling Ore 
from a Chute 
Leading from a 
Stope in an 
Ontario Gold 

Mine. 


Courtesy, Vancouver Province and Provincial Travel and Publicity Bureau, Toronto. 


throughout the year and steady operations were maintained in the Eastern 
Townships at the Eustis Copper and Pyrites mine; silver-lead-zinc ores 
continued to be produced at the Tetreault mine, Montauban-les-Mines. 

A pronounced improvement was almost generally realized during 
1936 in the non-metal mining industries. Asbestos production totalled 
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173,258 short tons for the first eight months as compared with 121,263 
short tons for the same period of 1935, and for the corresponding months 
the value of clay products totalled $445,246 in 1936 as against $335,339 in 
the preceding year. Cement production reflected a revival in construction, 
shipments increasing from 1,284,000 barrels during the first nine months of 
1935 to 1,652,000 barrels during the similar nine months of 1936. Other 
mineral products produced during 1936 included chromite, selenium, tel- 
lurium, feldspar, iron oxides, magnesitic dolomite, mica, phosphate, quartz, 
limestone, lime, granite and soapstone. 

Ontario.—Of the total mineral wealth produced in Canada during 
1935, Ontario contributed $158,934,000, or 50-9 p.c., and of this amount 89-5 
p.c. or $142,305,000 represented solely the value of Ontario metal produc- 
tion. Ontario is now the Dominion’s premier producer of gold, copper, 
graphite, salt and various of the structural materials. Gold-bearing . 
deposits are widely distributed throughout the Precambrian areas of the 
province. During recent years gold has been found in many widely 
scattered areas including those of Red Lake, Woman Lake and Central 
Patricia, and at various other locations throughout the northern part of 
the province and development programs were particularly pronounced in 
both the new and old gold camps of Ontario during 1936. Several prop- 
erties were added to the list of gold producers during the year while num- 
bers of the older mines succeeded in extending the economic limits 
of their ore bodies. At mid-year strong evidence of a new all-time record 
gold production for 1936 was indicated in the production of 1,147,259 fine 
ounces for the half-year as compared with the previous high record of 
1,052,639 ounces for the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

In the nickel-producing area contiguous to Sudbury, the International 
Nickel Company of Canada conducted construction on a new smelter 
and additions to its concentrator, while at Port Colborne the nickel 
refinery was being enlarged to produce 12,000,000 pounds of electrolytic 
nickel a month. Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd., the other large Cana- 
dian nickel producer, expanded its plant facilities in 1936, both in the 
Sudbury area and in Norway, to enable a 25 p.c. increase in productive 
capacity; plans were also under way for the production of various nickel 
alloys at Orillia, Ontario. 

The electrolytic copper refinery of the International Nickel Company — 
was in steady operation at Copper Cliff, while at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
chromite ores mined at Obango Lake were utilized in the manufacture of 
ferro-alloys; at Deloro, Ontario, the plants of the Deloro Smelting and 
Refining Company, Ltd., were in continuous operation in the production 
of arsenic, cobalt and cobalt compounds, silver and other primary products. 

A new non-metallic mine product—nepheline syenite—was produced 
commercially in Ontario for the first time in 1936. The mineral is 
employed chiefly in the glass and pottery trades. 

Manitoba.—_Interest in mining operations in Manitoba was focussed 
principally in 1936 on the mining and smelting operations conducted by 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company at Flinflon and the 
various activities throughout the gold-mining districts. During the year 
the company improved its sorting, milling, smelting and other treatment 
processes and practices and added cadmium to its list of products. The 
other metal constituents of the Flinflon ore include silver, copper, gold, 
zinc, tellurium and selenium. Gold has been found at various places within 
the northern and eastern parts of the province. In the Gods Lake district, 
milling, together with extensive underground exploration, was conducted 
at the Gods Lake mine while in the same area diamond drilling and other 
exploration was conducted at several other properties. At Herb Lake the 
Laguna mine came into production and in the Rice-Beresford-Long Lake 
district milling and mining operations were continued throughout the 
year at the Central Manitoba and San Antonio mines; commencing in 
May, the Gunnar Gold Mines was a new producer in this area. 
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In addition to the metals referred to above, the province in 1936 
produced small quantities of coal and natural gas, feldspar, gypsum, quartz, 
salt, clay products, cement and various other structural materials. 

Saskatchewan.—The metal production credited to Saskatchewan during 
recent years represents the estimated metal content of ore mined from 
that part of the Flinflon mine located west of the Saskatchewan-Manitoba 
boundary. Operations pertaining to this deposit in 1936 are referred 
to in the review for Manitoba. 

Interest in the new goldfield at Lake Athabasca increased in 1936, 
important development and exploration work was completed by several 
operating companies and prospecting extended into more remote areas. 

During the year, 9,000 acres were acquired along the strike of the 
Eagle Hills anticline in the Battleford area. Interest was taken in this 
section by parties interested in the natural gas possibilities as conditions 
in the area were reported favourable for the accumulation of natural gas. 

Saskatchewan produces important quantities of lignite coal, produc- 
tion of which in 1985 amounted to 921,785 short tons. Production data 
collected for the first six months of 1936 showed an output of 464,452 tons 
as compared with 408,289 tons during the corresponding period of 1935. 
Other non-metallic minerals produced in 1936 included quartz, clay 
products, sand and. gravel and sodium sulphate, the last-named mineral 
being utilized in the pulp and paper and nickel-smelting industries. 

Alberta.—Coal is the most important mineral product in Alberta 
and the probable reserves of this mineral in the province, including seams 
of one foot or over at a depth of 4,000 feet, have been estimated at 
673,554,600,000 metric tons. Coal production during 1935 totalled 5,462,894 
tons valued at $14,094,795; production during the first six months of 1936 
amounted to 2,566,899 tons as compared with an output of 2,346,304 tons 
during the first half of 1935. The province is also an important producer 
of natural gas and petroleum, the output of the first product totalling 
9,650,000 thousand cubic feet for the period January to June, 1936, while 
the petroleum output for the same months amounted to 585,300 barrels 
valued at $1,438,000. Considerable drilling was conducted in the various 
gas and oil fields during 1936 and the possibilities of locating additional oil- 
or gas-bearing strata have been considered favourable. There are also 
large deposits of bituminous sands in the northern part of the province. 

Alberta’s mineral production in 1936 also included brick, tile and 
refractories, cement, lime, sand and gravel and stone. A small quantity 
of alluvial gold is recovered annually from Alberta streams. 

British Columbia.—Metal production during the first half of 1936 
was valued at $20,634,526 as compared with $17,992,117 in the corresponding 
period of 1935. This province on the Pacific is now one of the world’s 
greatest sources of lead and zinc, the production of the former metal 
increasing from 158,978,531 pounds during the first half of 1935 to 178,722,270 
pounds for the first six months of 19386; zinc output for the same months 
increased from 118,405,399 pounds in 1935 to 122,109,829 pounds in 1936. 

The mining of silver-lead-zine ores at the Sullivan mine and opera- 
tions at the Trail metallurgical plants of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company were maintained at a steady rate during 1936; products 
at Trail now include refined lead, zinc, silver, gold, cadmium and bismuth 
together with sulphuric acid and various non-metallic products suitable 
for agricultural or industrial purposes. The mining of copper-gold-silver- 
zinc ores at Britannia Beach by the Britannia Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany was continued during 1936. The shipment to Japan of 500 tons of 
picked nickel ore from the property of B.C. Nickel Mines at Choate was 
reported in August, 1936. 

Both placer and lode-gold mining operations appeared, early in the 
year, to be more numerous and of greater intensity than for many years 
past. This was particularly so in the Bridge River, Caribou, Hedley, Port- 
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land Canal and other of the more important gold-bearing districts, where 
some of the larger producers increased exploration and development. 

A strengthening in the non-metal mining industries was evidenced 
toward the middle of 1936; this was quite apparent on completion of the 
regular half-yearly survey of the mineral industry. Production of coal 
during the first six months of 1936 totalled 762,155 short tons valued at 
$2,814,413 as compared with a tonnage of 657,696 and a value of $2,471,913 
for the corresponding period of 1935. Other non-metallics to show distinct 
gains during the first half of 19836 were gypsum, magnesium sulphate and 
sulphur (salvaged sulphur from smelter fume). 

Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Alluvial gold mining is carried 
on extensively in Yukon by well established companies which operate on 
a large scale. In the Mayo area the Treadwell Yukon Company increased 
its mill capacity at the Elsa property on Galena Hill where silver-lead ore 
was obtained from old dumps and underground workings. High-grade ore 
was shipped from here and from two shafts on the Hector group; work 
was discontinued at the Hope Gulch property on Keno Hill. 

At Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Territories, Eldorado Gold Mines 
Ltd. completed important underground development work and the finding 
of high-grade silver ore with pitchblende was reported on the 465-foot level 
of the mine; concentrates are shipped by this company to its refinery at 
Port Hope, Ontario, for the recovery of silver, radium and uranium 
products. In addition to work at the Eldorado property, development and 
exploration work was conducted on various other silver-pitchblende deposits 
occurring in the Great Bear Lake area. 

In the Great Slave Lake district prospecting for gold-bearing veins was 
conducted over a wide area, development and exploration work on auri- 
ferous lodes in this district being especially pronounced in the Yellow- 
knife River basin where favourable results were recently reported. 


Production in 1936.—The growing status of the mining industry as 
a factor of major importance in the economic life of the “Dominion is 
distinctly reflected in the official estimate of Canadian mineral production 
for 1936, given on p. 62. 

The total value of production, as estimated for the entire industry, 
established an all-time high record. Increases over 1935 were realized for 
all the principal divisions, including metals, fuels, structural materials and 
miscellaneous industrial non-metallics. 

Expansion was particularly pronounced in metal mining where all 
previous records in quantities produced were surpassed for gold, lead, nickel, 
tellurium and the platinum metals, while the output of zinc, copper and 
other of the more important non-ferrous metals approximated those of the 
preceding year. Exports of Canadian mineral products are correspondingly 
greater. 

Among the non-metallic minerals an increase over 1935 of 46 p.c. in 
the tonnage of asbestos shipments was especially noteworthy and _ this, 
together with the almost general increase in production of cement, lime and 
other structural materials is an indication of the revival in construction 
activities. 

Exploration and development programs conducted throughout the 
various metal-bearing areas during 1936 would suggest a still further 
increase in the production of gold and some of the base metals in Canada 
during 1937. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA— 
LUMBERING—PULP AND PAPER 


According to the latest figures of the value of production, the forests 
of Canada rank third, after agriculture and mining among the primary 
industries. It is estimated that forest products make up about 17 p.c. 
of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways. The large excess of exports 
over imports which the group “wood, wood products and paper” provides, 
amounting to $158,559,112 for the fiscal year ended March, 1986, constitutes 
an influential factor in Canada’s international trade. 

Of the total forested area of 1,254,082 square miles, about 31-6 p.c. 
carries merchantable timber, and 32:2 p.c. carries young growth. The 
remaining 36-2 p.c. is non-productive under present conditions. 


SSS 


A Forest Fire in the Incipient Stage—The chief cause of forest fires in 
Canada is human carelessness, and thousands of acres of merchantable 
timber are ruined annually, thereby causing unnecessarily rapid deple- 


tion of our forest resources. 
Courtesy, Topographical Survey, and Royal Canadian Air Force. 


The total volume of standing timber has been estimated at 273,656 
million cubic feet capable of being converted into 425,250 million board 
feet of lumber and 1,746,639,000 cords of pulpwood, ties, poles and similar 
forest products. The eastern provinces are estimated to contain about 
56 p.c., the Prairie Provinces about 15 p.c., and British Columbia about 
29 p.c. of this total volume. The average annual drain on the forests, 
including loss by fire, etc., is estimated at 4 billion cubic feet. But it 
does not follow that our capital will be exhausted in the sixty-eight 
years which a simple calculation might imply. The rate of utilization will, 
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no doubt; be reduced as the supply diminishes and losses due to fires, 
wasteful utilization and other preventable causes are curtailed. An 
annual increment of 10 cubic feet per acre, which is quite possible under 
forest management, would provide in perpetuity for the needs of a popu- 
lation of over twenty-six millions at the average annual rate of use, which 
amounts to about 271 cubic feet per capita. 

Represented in the three great forest divisions of Canada are approxi- 
mately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only 31 of these 
species are coniferous, but the wood of these forms 80 p.c. of our standing 
timber, and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. 


A British Columbia 
Red Cedar. 


British Columbia 
Red Cedar Shingle 
Bolts at the Mill. 
These short logs and 
ends of red cedar 
are manufactured 
into high quality 
shingles. 


Courtesy, Publicity Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


Operations in the Woods 


The value of forest production resulting from operations in the woods 
of Canada is, according to latest figures (1934) $105,500,000 annually, being 
made up of logs and bolts for sawmills valued at $29,000,000; pulpwood 
for domestic use and export valued at $38,000,000; firewood valued at 
$31,000,000; hewn railway ties valued at $1,542,000; poles valued: at 
$1,091,000; and other primary forest products, such as square timber, fence 
posts and rails and wood for distillation. The total value of forest 
products for 1934 shows an increase over 1933 with increases in all the 
principal products except wood for distillation. (See table on next page.) 
It has been estimated that this rate of total primary forest production 
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involves the cutting of about 2,300,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber 
annually. The felling and harvesting of a hundred cubic feet of standing 
timber (roughly equivalent to half a thousand board feet of sawlogs or 
a cord of pulpwood) is a liberal allowance for an average day’s work for 
men employed in the woods and in the transportation of forest products to 
the mills or the market. Logging, however, is a seasonal operation at 
which the average labourer works less than a hundred days a year. It is 
therefore evident that the annual harvesting of our 2 billion cubic feet of 
standing timber provides regular employment for at least 200,000 men. 
Probably twice that number are given at least part-time employment in 
the woods. This work is provided chiefly during the winter months when 
employment in other fields is at its lowest ebb. The steadying effect of 
operations in the woods on the employment situation and the fact that 
it provides a source of cash income for farmers and settlers during the 
winter should be more fully appreciated. In connection with operations 
in the woods, the forests not only provide the raw material for the saw- 
mills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but 
also logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state and 
fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and 
other primary products which are finished in the woods ready for use or 
exportation. There are also a number of minor forest products, such as 
maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, which 
all go to swell the total. 

The following table gives the total values of the products of woods 
' operations in Canada for the years 1930 to 1934 inclusive. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1930-34 


Product 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Logstandsbolts ase (nee oes 75,563,041 | 32,889,204 | 18,029,759 | 23,158,381 | 29,115,515 
Pulpwood ewer rec oes Ne 67,529,612 | 51,973,243 | 36,750,910 | 31,141,104 | 38,302,807 
iTS WOOG stan cree. 43,786,064 | 44,237,948 | 30,627,632 | 33,213,973 | 31,489,524 
iewmrallwayavlesnce eee. oe 5,038, 899 4,144,169 1,353, 664 1,370,750 1,541,901 
Sduaretimbertewy 0 sees 2,945,748 151,114 99 , 403 1 1 
POLOS ea, Tere RT a ists 6,733,259 | 3,057,546 | 1,411,209 963,951 1,091,046 
Round mining timber........... 885,343 958, 681 809, 700 841,982 954,059 
Bence posts ee. mck ccm enters sees 1,585,985 1,388,074 990, 568 969,291 988,884 
Wood for distillation............ 335,330 266, 080 251,281 342,107 286,847 
Fencerailseee eres ccc ane 624, 968 454,205 253,077 215.521 262,519 
Miscellaneous products.......... 1,825,245 1,603, 666 1,529,049 1,556,082 1,506,630 
Motalstn.. fees 206,853,494 |141,123,930 | 92,106,252 | 93,773,142 | 105,539,732 


1Included with ‘‘Miscellaneous products’’ in 1933 and 1934 


The Lumber Industry 


Except in Nova Scotia, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the property 
of the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only— 
and is administered by the various provincial departments. 

Canada’s sawmills produced, in 1934, 2,578,411 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $40,509,600. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such as 
hickory, oak and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) 
has been almost exhausted. The mills also produced 2,408,616 thousand 
shingles, valued at $4,422,578; 177,988 thousand lath, valued at $412,844; 
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as well as numerous other products to the value of $9,477,417, bringing 
the total value of the products of the industry up to $54,822,439, an 
increase of 39 p.c. over the value of production for the previous year. 


Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, 1934 


Other Total 
Province Lumber Production Sawmill All 
Products Products 
M ft. b.m. $ $ $ 
iRrinceswawacdelslandeesee ree eerie aby 87,737 21,797 109, 534 
INGAAS COLL AIS nate need ey aed ease ee 154,204 2,080,491 356,310 2,436,801 
ING we DLUNS WACK: ere ae tis ce om seers wie icntey 204,065 3,241,670 618, 563 3, 860, 233 
CSCC eee Coins Se ee eee Bh a5 296,220 | 4,887,380 | 2,256,016 7,148,396 
CONEATIO: ters ela cee Saino ae Bee Ne Mert teen 317,754 | 7,013,030 | 2,799,680 9,812,710 
Manitoba ent aor oe ae On ese oe ensie se 43,305 518,665 40,898 559, 563 
SaskacChew ante are ya cas te Are toes 21,256 351, 636 18,720 370,356 
UNV oY's) q etc Wale Seana onercoe ares SPAN Maen NT ro A AAR 71, 563 945,169 179,918 Ao. O87 
British Columbiaeneccrisaats ree wee 1,464,632 | 21,383,822 8,020, 937 29,404,759 
Motalsie sa ee. ees etter. 2B 2,578,411 | 40,509,600 | 14,312,839 | 54,822,439 


The above table gives the production of lumber and other saw- 
mill products, by provinces, in 1934. B.C. produced over 52 p.c. of the 
total value; Que., 12 p.c.; Ont., 17 p.c.; followed by N.B., N.S., Alta., Man., 
Sask., and P.E.I. in the order named. 

Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more 
important countries of the world. Canadian timbers enjoy a preference in 
the British market and, since 1932, the value of exports of unmanu- 
factured timber to Great Britain has increased from $4,673,692 to $16,273,650. 
The housing schemes which have been recently undertaken and the 
changed trend in type of construction have greatly increased the quantity 
of timber going into dwellings. Canadian timbers are well-regarded in 
that market. 


Rafts and Log Conveyor, Powell River, B.C. 
Courtesy, Pulp and Paper Magazine, Gardenvale, Que. 
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The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry ranks first among Canadian manufac- 
turing industries in gross and net values of products, as well as in total 
number of employees and wages and salaries paid. Its development has 
taken place for the most part during the present century, and is due 
chiefly to the existence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to 
extensive resources of the various pulpwood species. 

The value of gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily 
until the boom years following the Great War when it jumped to a peak 
of over $232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a drop which 
was general throughout the industrial field. From that year on there 
was a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 followed 
by successive decreases to $123,415,492 in 1933. The large decreases of these 
four years were due to both lower price levels and diminished production; 
however, for 1933, production was substantially greater than for the pre- 
vious year although the total value was nearly 10 p.c.less. In 1934 and 
1935 quantity and value production both increased. The gross value of 
production increased by 23-7 p.c. in 1934 and by 6:6 p.c. in 1935 when it 
reached a total of $162,651,282. 

The following statement gives the gross and net values of production 
for the industry as a whole for the six years 1930 to 1935. 


Gross Net 


Production Production 
TOS Orel Be ee Rete STs ss Atasdle miele ackey mrclansions eceRee $215,674, 246 $107 ,523,731 
LOS Fey ey A oe tess REE Ce ee Oe 174, 733, 954 87,858,357 
GLO eae i Lee Sv ee an UR Ree At era aa 135, 648, 729 66, 855, 923 
AC Baie Sar ee ce. |! SRS GEE A ceca a ra hit en 123,415, 492 56, 880, 641 
OSE. 25) oh Rie emia: 2), Leese eae ore acters 152, 647,756 TAE-DHBY 16y- 
LOS 5 a eee cae I ors ak Ra aldo Aare eee 162, 651, 282 81,944, 813 


The net value of production, which represents the difference between 
the values of raw materials, fuel, etc., and the finished products, is the best 
indication of the relative importance of a manufacturing industry. Regarded 
from this viewpoint, the pulp and paper industry has headed the lists of 
manufacturing industries since 1920, when it replaced the sawmills. The 
industry has also headed the lists in wages and salaries distribution since 
1922, when it replaced the sawmills in this respect, and it has been first 
in gross value of products since 1925, exceeding flour milling. 

There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1935, com- 
prised 28 mills making pulp only, 43 combined pulp and paper mills, and 
24 mills making paper only. 


Production of Wood Pulp in the Two Principal Provinces, 
and in Canada, 1927-35 


Quebec Ontario Canada 
Year eee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Bees CERI EER |e Meee Samer. | RARE Bete 6 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
OTE ENe eeet.s wee. See 1,749,965} 60,884,169] 1,007,118} 35,034,468) 3,278,978] 114,442,550 
LO DB are cas Aint See ree 2,018,566) 67,467,328) 1,050,335| 35,708,079] 3,608,045) 121,184,214 
1920 Ge tere ei eee 2,174,805) 69,286,498] 1,255,010} 39,963,767] 4,021,229) 129,033,154 
LOS Ota Atria cite, cox orteans 1,833,000} 58,703, 067|| 1,043,559) 31,463,873] 3,619,345) 112,355,872 
LOS eek. cen ee ee 1,513,658} 41,884,387) 958,100) 22,944,943] 3,167,960] 84,780,819 
TED oe NR MR BR SS c ae 1,240,442} 31,124,954) 785,405} 18,735, 105|| 2,663,248] 64,412,453 
TOSS teas SINS eer 1,360,704} 29,860,706] 867,417} 18,644,259] 2,979,562) 64,114,074 
LOSES rs sateen eae tenes 1,813,096} 36,837,402] 999,935) 21,000,769) 3,636,335] 75,726,958 
NEB Te ee eine Coot eee 1,916,382] 38,235,076) 1,087,742} 22,866,369) 3,868,341] 79,722,039 


In 1935 the 71 mills making pulp produced 3,868,341 tons valued at 
$79,722,039, representing an increase of 6:4 p.c. in quantity and an increase 
of 5-3 p.c. in value from 1934, and of this about 79 p.c. by quantity was 
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made in combined mills and used by them in papermaking. About 4 p.c. 
was made for sale in Canada and 17 p.c. was made for export. 

Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1935, 64 p.c. was ground 
wood, 17 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 10 p.c. bleached sulphite, 6 p.c. sulphate 
and the remaining 3 p.c. screenings. 

The total production of paper in 1935 was 3,280,896 tons, which, with 
certain converted paper products, was valued at $130,212,776. Newsprint and 
similar paper made up 2,765,444 tons, or 84 p.c. of the total, valued at 

- $91,762,201, paper boards made up 10 p.c., wrapping paper 3 p.c., book 
and writing paper 2 p.c., and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 

In the last few years there has been a tendency in Canadian paper 
mills toward the further conversion of many of these basic papers and 
boards into more highly manufactured products such as napkins, towels, 
packaged toilet papers, coated and treated paper, envelopes, stationery and 
other cut paper and boards. 

These converted paper products in 1935 were valued at $1,298,358 and 
the value added to the basic stock by the conversion was $1,115,417 which, 
with other products than paper valued at $18,973, made a total value to be 
added of $1,134,390. The bulk of this paper converting is still carried on 
by separate converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


Production of Newsprint and other Paper in Canada, 1927-1935 


Newsprint Paper Other Paper! Total Paper 
Year Sea SE 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
10217 sere oeaitiecncsts 2,082,830] 132,286,729 385,861} 35,944,011) 2,468,691] 168,230,740 
LOQS Baas ryt 2,414,393] 144, 146,632] 434,806] 40,158,773} 2,849,199) 184,305,405 
1920 Coe ee hick Sisttens 2,725,331} 150,800, 157 471,818} 42,189,095) 3,197,149} 192,989,252 
LOSOR eet a ae ae 2,497,952! 136,181,883 328,835} 37,123,991] 2,926,787] 173,305,874 
LOST ese reise arse: 2,227,052} 114,419,637 384,173} 32,210,252; 2,611,225} 143,629,889 
1939 Peete: tek! 1,919,205} 85,539,852 371,562! 28,333,271] 2,290,767) 113,873, 123 
1939 Wen ees aarte a: 2,021,965} 66,959,501 397,455} 29,730,374} 2,419,420} 96,689,875 
1934.5 tae ateaen 2,/04,973] 86,811,460 464,543] 34,080,765) 3,069,516] 120,892,225 
LOSS eee eas eta nets 2,765,444] 91,762,201 515,452! 37,316,185} 3,280,896} 129,078,386 


1 These figures include book and writing paper, wrapping paper, paper boards and other paper 
products. 


The Canadian production of paper has increased more than three and 
three-quarter times in the period from 1917 to 1935, in spite of the decreases 
in 1921, 1930, 1931 and 1932. Practically all the different kinds of paper 
used in Canada at the present time can be produced in Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in 1935 was more than three times 
that of the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. In 
1913 the production across the border was over three times as much as in 
Canada, but during the following 13 years, while production still increased 
in both countries, the gain in Canada was over 437 p.c. as compared with 
less than 30 p.c. for the United States. Since 1926 there has been an actual, 
as well as a relative, decrease in the United States production. 

The latest monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production are :— 


1936— tons 1936— tons 1936— tons 
DANUADY pease 227,955 Ma view. eleeisetaeer ss 267, 067 September........ 269, 782 
Mebruaryeacscee: 221,569 JANG Yeoegaopemais nets 270,051 Octoberan ets 301,106 
Marcy nie or 243,900 Tulyiean.e eee. ets 274, 627 November....... 285,771 
JM IIS eohom Hagees 258,721 IMVCANEY Pa gacanad ete 270,053 December........ - 


Trade in Newsprint and Other Forest Products.—A striking reflec- 
tion of the increased production of newsprint between 1910 and 1936 is 
seen in the trade figures. The export trade in paper did not develop until 
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the beginning of the present century. By 1910, however, the exports of 
newsprint paper were valued at over $2,000,000; in 1920 they were valued at 
over $53,000,000, and even during the subnormal fisca] year 1933-34 Canada 
exported 2,024,057 tons of newsprint valued at $73,238,482. For the fiscal 
year 1935-36 the exports were 2,663,081 tons valued at $90,761,379. This 
single item of export thus, at present, ranks second only to wheat. Cana- 
dian newsprint is exported to more than thirty countries and our total 
exports are greater than those of the rest of the world combined. 


Testing the Strength of Telephone Poles, Forest Products Laboratories, 
Forest Service, Department of Mines and Resources. 
Courtesy, Forest Service, Department of Mines and Resources. 


During the earlier stages of industrial development the exports of the 
wood and paper group were made up largely of unmanufactured products 
such as square timber and logs. At the time of Confederation these raw 
materials made up over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. To-day, while the 
wood and paper group forms a smaller part of the total (about 21 p.c. for 
the fiscal year 1935-36), its character-has changed. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods now form about 71 p.c. and unmanufactured or partly manu- 
factured, 29 p.c. Raw materials form only a small part of the total. 


Industries Founded on Wood and Paper.—According to the latest 
available statistics there were, in 1934, 4,408 establishments using lumber 
or paper as principal raw materials. These consisted of 1,999 depending on 
sawmills and 2,409 depending on the paper mills for their materials. They 
employed 67,093 workers who were paid $69,935,726 and their products 
were valued at more than $196,969,121. For further reference to these 
industries which depend on wood and paper as the principal component 
material of their products the reader is referred to page 98, but it should 
be borne in mind that many other industries use wood or paper to a 
limited though necessary extent and that no industrial activity is entirely 
independent of the use of paper or wood in some form. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. 
In 1497 Cabot discovered the cod banks of Newfoundland when he first 


The Upper Picture shows: A Fleet of Fishing Boats at a Salmon Cannery 
near Vancouver. Below: The Deep Sea Fishing Fleet in the Harbour 


at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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sighted the mainland of North America, and Fernandez de Navarette 
mentions in his records the French, the Spaniards and the Portuguese as 
frequenters of the “Grand Banks” before 1502. Cape Breton, one of the 
earliest place names in America, is a memorial of the early French fisher- 
men. The fishing then was by hand lines over barrels attached to the 
bulwarks to prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather and 
then returning to France with their catches. Voyages along the coast soon 
showed the cod as plentiful inshore as on the outer banks and it became 
common for a crew to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore and make 
daily excursions to the fishing grounds, the product being salted and dried 
on land and at the end of the season shipped to France. Soon the fisher- 
men began to remain all winter and thus permanent fishing settlements 
were established. Until the arrival of the United Empire Loyalists, the 
cod fishery was the only one systematically prosecuted, and attention had 
been given to the shore fishery alone. No deep-sea fishing vessel put out 
from Lunenburg, now the chief centre of the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 

Canada has perhaps the largest fishing grounds in the world. On the 
Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including the 
lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of 
Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 
square miles or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the 
North Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 
square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. The 
Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length, and inland 
lakes contain more than half of the fresh water on the planet. Canada’s 
share of the Great Lakes alone has an area of over 34,000 square miles. 

Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief 
amongst which are the salmon, the lobster, the cod, the herring, the 
whitefish, the halibut, the haddock, the pickerel and the trout. 


The Government and the Fisheries 


At the present time the Dominion Government controls the tidal 
fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia and the fisheries 
of the Magdalen islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces and both the 
tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen islands) are 
controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation 
for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. The fisheries 
under the control of the Dominion Government are administered by the 
Department of Fisheries, which was created a separate department in 1930. 
A large staff of inspectors, guardians and supervisors is employed to enforce 
the fishery laws, and a fleet of vessels patrols the coastal and inland 
waters to prevent poaching and to assist in the carrying out of the regula- 
tions. The main object of legislation has been the prevention of deple- 
tion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and 
obstructions and the regulation of fishing operations generally. Stations 
under the direction of the Biological Board of Canada for the conduct of 
biological research are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., and 
Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C. A marine biological ,station, chiefly 
for oyster investigation work, is conducted at Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a sub- 
station for salmon investigation at Cultus Lake, B.C. The Biological 
Board employs a permanent staff of scientists, and in addition voluntary 
research workers are drawn from various Canadian universities from time 
to time as required, chiefly professors and trained scientists. Other aids 
to the industry, inaugurated by the Government, may be mentioned. Begin- 
ning in 1927, fish collection services were operated on several stretches of 
the Atlantic coast. These services, which have since been discontinued, 
were operated to extend the areas in which the facilities of the fresh fish 
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markets were open to the fishermen. For several seasons, also, a lobster 
transportation service was operated, under departmental arrangement, 
between eastern Nova Scotia and Massachusetts, in order to develop the 
live lobster business in those districts of Nova Scotia which were without 
adequate transportation facilities. ‘The success of the trial led to the 
establishment of privately operated services. Most of the fishing vessels 
are now equipped with radio receiving sets and a system is now in opera- 
tion for broadcasting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and 
ice supplies and ice conditions along the coast. Educational work is carried 
on by permanent officers of the Department of Fisheries in instructing the 
fishermen in various areas as to the best methods of handling and pro- 
cessing their catches, and in bringing to the attention of the public the 
value of fish as a food. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) for the develop- 
ment of the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat building, provision 
was made for the distribution among fishermen and the owners of fishing 
boats of $150,000 annually in bounties, representing the interest on the 
amount of the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased 
the amount to $160,000, the details of the expenditure being settled each 
year by Order in Council. At the 1935-36 session of the Dominion Par- 
liament provision was made for $300,000 “to aid, in co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments concerned, in the re-establishment of needy fisher- 
men”, and an amount of $200,000 “to aid in expanding the sale of the 
products of Canadian fishermen in foreign and domestic markets”. 


Feeding Time.—Provincial Government Trout Hatchery, Normandale, 
Norfolk County, Ontario. 


Courtesy, Travel and Publicity Bureau of Ontario. 


Fisheries Production 


The Modern Industry.—The present fishing industry of Canada is 
the growth of the past century. In 1844 the estimated value of the catch 
was only $125,000. It doubled in the following decade and by 1860 had 
well passed the million mark. The highest’ record was reached in 1918 
with over 60 millions, but this was at the close of the Great War, in a 
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period of greatly inflated prices. In 1930 came the world-wide depression 
and in 1932 the lowest point of the past 25 years was reached with a total 
of only slightly over 26 millions. Since then there has been a yearly 
advance and in 1935 the value amounted to $34,427,854. This figure 
represents the total value of the fish as marketed, whether in a fresh, 
dried, canned or otherwise prepared state. 

The tables following show the production of the industry, by provinces, 
for the years 1914, 1934 and 1935, and the production by principal kinds for 
the years 1934 and 1935. 


Production of the Fisheries, by Provinces, 1914, 1934 and 1935 
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? Percentages of Total 
Beavincs Values of Production Value 

1914 1934 1935 1914 1934 1935 

$ $ $ pce p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1,261, 666 963, 926 899,685 | 4-] 2-8 2-6 
INOValScotiatsea- eae eee 7,730, 191 7,673, 865 7,852, 899 24-7 22-6 22-8 
INeweBruns wiCkore, ae aaa 4,940, 083 3,679,970 3,949,615 15-8 10-8 11-5 
Quebec Raney cs ce cet rena careers: 1,924,430 2,306,517 1,947,259 6-2 6-8 5-7 
Ontario Miro nahi OAL Cea eet heres 2,755,291 2,218,550 2,852,007 8-8 6-5 8-3 
Manitoba Ser 5 ta eee te 849, 422 1,465, 358 1, 258, 335 2-7 4-3 3-6 
Saskatchew einer ain meee 132,017 219 ae 252,059 0-4 0-7 0-7 
Alberta yan Meee ne epee 86, 720 245,405 225,741 0-3 0-7 0-6 
iBritishi@olum biases oe 11,515,086 | 15,234,335 | 15,169,529 36-8 44-8 44-1 
SYST OT eyes a Ape atop cae «Boe 69, 725 14,625 20,725 0-2 0-0 0-1 
Rotalo..2e ss 2 31,264,631 | 34,022,323 | 34,427,854 || 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
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Fisheries Production, by Principal Kinds, 1934 and 1935 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value and arranged by value in 1935) 


1934 1935 
Kind —_— —_ AO 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
Cwt. $ Cwt. $ 
DALIMONS ue eyict dle eee ee air tS) ew, foe 1,696,856 | 12,875,257 || 1,824,205] 12,540,307 
POD SUCRE 14 te, xk he een eee eee oe he NN 361,992 4,269, 764 319,969 4,378, 742 
Cd ike et iee gee Beg ren ae ee 1,714, 059 3,327,507 || 1,539,150 2,758, 140 
Perting 6 oir ccenairen ye ok, aes akan a 1,901,874 | 1,799,967 || 2,060,320 1,817,540 
WS HOTS Is cre aan ck ete ee ee etae es J 144, 615 1,358, 692 147,456 1,432,072 
DAR CING:oeerade ce eammnred eke 2 aire faarl a We 191,549 1,089, 002 187, 666 1,335, 798 
15 EAN co0] eee eae ens SF kOe tee oii nae 123, 152 1,134,307 132, 130 1, 285, 587 
HS IY 8 Fa (are) “ainsi enya Alar ay ek abet CI VE 356,068 | 1,075,529 368, 426 1,129, 695 
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The Canadian fisheries give employment to a large number of persons, 
both in the primary operations of catching and landing the fish, and in 
fish-canning and -curing establishments. The number of fishermen 
employed during the year 1935 was 68,557 and the number of employees 
of fish-canning and -curing establishments, 14,361, making a total number of 
employees for the industry as a whole, of 82,918. 

From 1900 to 1918 there was an almost continuous yearly increase in 
the capital investment of the fisheries industry, reaching in the latter year 
a total of over $60 millions. In the following 17 years, however, there was 
considerable fluctuation in value. In 1929 the value jumped to the high 
record of $623 millions, while in 1933 the lowest value was reached with a 
total of $41 millions. In .1935 it rose again to $43,617,888. This total 
comprises $26,473,082, the value of the vessels, boats, nets, traps, etc., 
used in connection with the catching and landing of the fish, and 
$17,144,806, the amount invested in fish-canning and -curing establishments. 


THE MODERN INDUSTRY 8] 


Capital Invested and Employees Engaged in the Fisheries, 1933-35 


Item | 1933 | 1934 1935 


$ $ > 
CaPITAL 
Wessele* boats nets muraps Gl Crmrn msikicn. gnc nt eaees tuncmharne reed, 25,381,282 | 26,212,703 26,473, 082 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments................... Woeb32e 700) | Lior 2, 199 17,144, 806 
MotalssCaritales: cue saakeiie ats te ee eee 40,914,057 | 48,585,502 | 43,617,888 
EXMPLOYEES No. No. No. 

On vessels and boats, and in fishing without boats......... 65,506 68, 634 68,557 
In fish-canning and -curing establishments................. 14,042 14, 802 14,361 
_ Totals, Euiployees....-....2..-2-.0020550508- 79,548 83, 436 82,918 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that province first 
place with respect to value of production, the position which in earlier 
times belonged to Nova Scotia on account of her cod fishery. Nova 
Scotia 1s now second with regard to value of output, with New Brunswick 
third and Ontario fourth. Lobstering on the Atlantic coast is second in 
value only to the salmon fishery of the Pacific. Lobstering commenced 
about the year 1870 with three canneries and has expanded until it is now 
the largest fishery of the kind in the world. In 1935 the lobster canneries 
numbered 304 and gave work to more than 6,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters 
is a normal catch. In New Brunswick the canning of sardines, which are 
young herrings and not a distinct type of fish, is comparable in importance 
in that province to the lobster industry, exceeding it in value in occasional 


Salmon Fishing on the Nimpkish River, British Columbia. 
Hauling in the drag seine. 
ele Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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years. ‘There are only 4 sardine canneries in the province, but they are 
of large capacity, and gave work in 1935 to 429 people. The salmon can- 
neries.of the Pacific numbered 43 and gave employment to 4,819 persons. 
There are a few salmon canneries on the Atlantic coast, but their output 
is small. The fish-canning and -curing industry is connected entirely with 
the sea fisheries, the plants being scattered along the coasts in locations 
of easy accessibility to the fishermen in delivering their catches. 


The New Brunswick Sardine Industry.—Fishermen laying a weir. 


The present per capita consumption of fish in Canada is estimated at 
about 21 pounds, but it is hoped to increase this by a campaign which is 
being carried on at the present time to bring to the attention of the public 
the excellence of the Canadian fish, its palatableness and its health value. 


Game Fish. 
survey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of 
such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche and other rivers 
of the Maritime Provinces; the black bass and speckled trout of the 
Quebec and Ontario highlands; the red trout of the Nipigon and the salmon 
and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable public revenue is 
derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs 
and individuals for sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides find 
employment in this field during the summer months. 


Export Trade in Fish. ada depends largely upon foreign markets 
as an outlet for her fisheries production, and exports are annually around 
70 p.c. of the total. The value of fish and fishery products of Canadian 
origin exported during the year 1935 was $24,859,486, an increase over the 
preceding year of $2,362,351, or 11 p.c. The chief items, in order of value, 
were canned salmon ($7,394,632), canned lobster ($2,274,783), fresh lobster 
($1,641,300), dried cod ($1,538,203) and fresh and frozen salmon ($1,228,162). 
Each of these items, excepting dried cod, showed an increase over 1934. 
The principal countries of destination were the United States (which took 
products to the value of $10,321,296), the United Kingdom ($6,759,505) and 
Australia ($2,060,351). The value of exports to these three countries 
combined represented 77 p.c. of the total exportation during the year. 
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THE FUR TRADE 


Statistics of the Modern Industry.—Fur trading is still one of the 
important industries of Canada, but great changes have taken place since 
the early days when it dominated all other pursuits. The railway first 
revolutionized conditions throughout the country and, more recently, the 
advent of the motor vehicle has influenced the extension of highways to 
the borders of settlement and beyond. Boats now ply the larger lakes and 
rivers and aeroplanes transport furs from the more inaccessible districts. 

Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw fur pro- 
duction were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, these reports at 
first being based on returns supplied to the Bureau by the fur traders, but 
more recently prepared from statements furnished by the provincial game 
departments, which are based on returns of royalties, export tax, etc. In 
1881 the value of pelts taken was $987,555; by 1910 it had become 
$1,927,550; the figures for the seasons ended June 30, 1922-35 are given 
below. The values given are the market values of the pelts taken by 
trappers and those sold from fur farms. The proportion of the latter has 
risen from about 3:5 p.c. of the total value for earlier years of tre decade to 
13 p.c. in 1928-29, 26 p.c. in 1930-31 and 31 p.c. in 1934-35, thus indicating 
the growing importance of fur farming (see pp. 86-87). 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1921-22 to 1934-35 


Number Number 
Season fo) Total Value Season fo) Total Value 
Pelts Pelts 
$ $ 
1 Ui ES eRe Poca kt 4,366, 790 175438) 8670\|| 1928-29), ae... 5,150,328 18,745,473 
1070-23)5. Se eee 4,963,996 LON 761, 567 1929=30n- ae 4 3,798,444 12,158,376 
1023-240 earn ae 4,207,593 T5NG4S3 281 lel 9380318 eon ae 4,060,356 11,803,217 
1924-25 3,820,326 152441756451) 1931-325 es 4,449,289 10, 189,481 
1925-26354 Sacer 3,686, 148 1 e0 (29244491032 —SOeee eee 4,503,558 10,305, 154 
1926-27 Soamome oe 4,289,233 1858041265 el OS 334 eee 6,076, 197 12,349,328 
OPH iam al ee Ue 3,601,153 iter titel A | AMRY ERIE a one 4,926,413 12,843,341 


The principal item is silver fox, whose value of $4,343,823 represented 
34 p.c. of the total value of raw fur production in the 1934-35 season. 
Silver fox is the product almost entirely of the fur farms and, owing to 
the expansion of the fur-farming industry throughout the Dominion, has 
shown an increase in pelt production in nearly every season from 1920-21 
onward. The value of pelts of other kinds of foxes added to the silver fox 
brings the total for all fox pelts to $6,903,792, or 54 p.c. of the total for all 
furs. Following silver fox in order of importance, but with considerably 
smaller total values, are muskrat ($1,784,252), mink ($1,540,684) and 
white fox ($1,043,028). 

The total number of all kinds of pelts combined was 4,926,413, com- 
pared with 6,076,197 in 1933-34. The decrease in total is attributable 
chiefly to reductions in the numbers of muskrat, ermine, rabbit and 
squirrel. Decreases are also shown for mink and beaver. This is the first 
season since 1927-28 that the number of muskrat pelts has been less than 
two million, while the number of mink pelts, although less than in the 
previous season, is rather above the average. The reduction in the number 
of beaver skins is due in part to the scarcity of the animals and in part 
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FUR TRAPPING 


The layout shows, reading downward: (1) A trapper’s cabin in the foothills 
of the Canadian Rockies. The two pelts on stretching boards are: left, 
Canada lynx; right, brush wolf. A silver fox is shown just as taken 
from the trap. (2) Fur trapper starting out to inspect traps. (3) Fur 
trapper baiting and setting a trap. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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to the restrictions placed by the provincial authorities upon trapping with 
a view to the conservation of this historic fur bearer. Increases in numbers 
of pelts are recorded for all of the different kinds of foxes, and for coyote, 
fisher, lynx, marten, otter, wild cat, wolf and wolverine. 


Two Canadian 
Fur Bearers: 
(1) Beaver. 

(2) Raccoon. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


In 1934-35, considerable variation from the preceding season was shown 
in average prices of principal furs. Beaver, blue fox, silver fox, lynx, 
marten, mink and muskrat followed an upward trend, while lower prices 
were recorded for ermine, fisher, fitch, patch or cross fox, red fox, white fox, 
otter, raccoon and wolf. The highest priced fur was fisher with an average 
of $45-62 per pelt and second was silver fox with $36-06. 

An important adjunct of the fur trade is the industry of fur dressing 
and dyeing. The work is chiefly on a custom basis, that is, the furs are 
treated for owners and a charge made according to the amount of work 
involved. The number of plants engaged in the treatment of furs during 
the year 1934 was 14, the number of skins treated 6,097,995, and the amount 
received for the work, $1,499,789. There is also the fur goods industry, 
which supplies practically the entire quantity of fur goods—coats, scarves, 
muffs, caps, gauntlets, ete—consumed in the Dominion. This industry 
in 1934 provided employment for 2,888 persons, paid in salaries and wages, 
$2,963,630, and produced goods to the value of $12,656,722. There were 
establishments from coast to coast to the number of 320, although the 
industry was chiefly centred in Ontario and Quebec. 
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Export Trade in Furs.—Prior to the War, London and Leipzig held 
the positions of outstanding fur markets of the world, but during 1914-18 
St. Louis captured the supremacy for the United States, although, since the 
War, London has regained her former prestige. A result of the changed 
situation thus brought about has been that Montreal, Winnipeg, and, to 
a lesser extent, Edmonton and Vancouver, have become important fur 
marts for buyers from the large world centres. Montreal held the first 
fur auction sale to take place in Canada in 1920. Quarterly auctions at 
Montreal and sales at Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver are now held. 


Fur Trade Post of the Hudson’s Bay Company on Hudson Strait. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


In 1667 exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 
550,000 francs. In 1850, the first year for which trade tables of the Cus- 
toms Department are available, the value of raw furs exported was £19,395 
($93,872); for the year ended June 30, 1920, the value was $20,417,329; 
for 1925, $17,131,172; for 1930, $17,187,399; and for 1934, $13,944,821. For 
1935 exports were $15,224,342, of which $9,755,922 went to Britain and most 
of the rest to the United States. 

fur Farming.—From the early custom of keeping foxes caught in 
warm weather alive until the fur was prime, has arisen the modern industry 
of fur farming. The industry is devoted chiefly to the raising of the silver 
fox, a colour phase of the common red fox, established through experiments 
in breeding. The pioneers of the fox-farming industry raised the foxes 
chiefly for the sake of the pelts, as high as $2,600 being received for a 
single pelt of exceptional quality, and it was not until 1912 that there was 
any general sale of foxes. With increased interest in fur farming came a 
large demand for foxes to be used as foundation stock in newly established 
ranches. Fabulous prices were obtainable for the live animals, sales 
of proved breeders in 1912 being recorded at from $18,000 to $35,000 per 
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pair. The number of fur farms from this time forward rapidly increased, 
companies as well as individuals engaging in the business, but as larger 
numbers of foxes became available for sale, prices naturally declined. In 
1919 the number of silver foxes on the farms was 7,181, of which 5,401 were 
credited to Prince Edward Island. The average price of a pair of silver 
foxes at that time was around $650. 

Fox farming is now carried on in all provinces of the Dominion, and 
the number of farms is steadily increasing. The Prince Edward Island 
Silver Fox Breeders’ Association was formed in 1915, and the Canadian 
Silver Fox Breeders’ Association in 1920. Branch associations of the 
parent association are established in most of the provinces, and silver foxes 
are eligible for registration in the Canadian National Live Stock Records. 
The Dominion Department of Agriculture conducts at Summerside, Prince 
Edward Island, an experimental fur farm for the study of matters affecting 
the health of wild fur-bearing animals, especially the silver fox, in cap- 
tivity. The Ontario Department of Game and Fisheries and the Quebec 
Department of Public Works, Game and Fisheries, also operate experi- 
mental farms in their respective provinces. Reports and pamphlets are 
issued from time to time and the advice of the officers in charge of the 
stations is available at all times to the fur farmers. 

Although the fox is of chief importance, other kinds of wild fur- 
bearing animals are being raised successfully. The mink, in particular, is 
easily domesticated and thrives in captivity if care is exercised in the 
selection of environment and proper attention given to its requirements in 
the matter of diet. The raccoon is another species which can be easily 
domesticated, although it has not attained the importance of the mink in 
the fur-farming industry. Muskrat farming, also, is a branch of the 
industry to which attention is being directed, and numerous areas of marsh 
land are being utilized for raising this fur bearer. The farming of muskrats 
consists chiefly of making provision for an adequate food supply for the 
animals and in giving protection from their natural enemies, 1.e., hawks, 
owls, etc. On many of the muskrat farms the areas have been enclosed 
with strong wire fencing. 

In 1934 there were in operation in Canada a total of 7,019 fur farms, 
an increase over the preceding year of 546. Of the total number, 6,083 
were fox farms and the remainder, farms raising various other kinds of 
fur-bearing animals. In the miscellaneous class the mink farms are the 
most numerous, with a total of 624, and following are raccoon farms with a 
total of 182. The total value of property is recorded at $14,637,355, this 
total comprising $6,209,788, the value of the land and buildings used in 
connection with fur farming, and $8,427,567, the value of the fur-bearing 
animals on the farms at the end of the year. The number of fur-bearing 
animals of all kinds born on the farms (exclusive of muskrat and beaver 
for which particulars cannot be supplied by the fur farmers) during the 
year was 203,491, including 155,043 silver foxes, 7,584 foxes other than silver 
and 40,864 animals of the miscellaneous group. The number of silver 
foxes born was the largest recorded in any year in the history of fur farm- 
ing, and was an increase over 1933 of 30,812, or 25 p.c. The number of 
minks born on the farms was 35,375, an increase over the preceding year 
of 10,179, or 40 p.c. The sales of live fur-bearing animals from the farms 
were chiefly those of silver foxes and minks, the former showing a total of 
8,762, valued at $488,847, and the latter a total of 3,625, valued at 
$68,708. The total amount received from the sales of live fur-bearing 
animals was $573,051, compared with $354,462 in 1933. The pelts sold 
from the farms in 1934 had a total value of $3,966,010, an increase over 1933 
of $253,567. To the total value, the sales of silver fox pelts contributed 
$3,690,431, or 93 p.c., and of mink pelts, $145,680, or 4 p.c. The highest price 
received by any one farm for a single silver fox pelt during the year 1934 
was $176, compared with a high of $230 in the preceding year. Altogether, 
the farms received from the sales of live fur-bearing animals and of 
pelts during 1934 a total of $4,539,061, compared with $4,066,905 in 1933. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


Canada, notwithstanding her limited population, much of it in 
scattered agricultural areas, has become the second greatest manufacturing 
country of the British Empire and the attainment of this position has 
been mainly due to the fortunate occurrence of abundant and readily 
developable water powers in proximity to her’ other great resources of 
field, forest and mine. 

Canada’s known water powers are estimated to provide for a com- 
mercial installation of 43,700,000 h.p. and their capacity for future develop- 
ment is indicated by the fact that only slightly less than 18-2 p.c. has so 
far been utilized. The installation as of Jan. 1, 1937, totalled 7,945,590 h.p., 
somewhat less than one-half that of the United States but exceeding by 2 
million horse-power the next largest installation, that of Italy. On a per 
capita basis, Canada, with an installation of 720 h.p. per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, stands second only to Norway. 

The table below shows the hydraulic turbine installation as at Jan. 1, 
1937, and also the estimated potential power by provinces. These estimates 
include only rivers where the flows and heads have been measured; they 
are based on continuous power available twenty-four hours each day at 
80 p.c. efficiency, i.e., 80 p.c. of the theoretical power. The two estimates 
shown are: first, power available throughout the year based on the mini- 
mum flow or flow during the dry periods; and second, the maximum avail- 
able for six months. Because power is seldom required continuously 24 
hours each day to the full capacity of the generating equipment, water can 
generally be stored during the hours of light demand and used during the 
hours of heavy demand. Consequently, whenever feasible, power plants 
are equipped with generating machinery having a capacity much greater 
than the theoretical continuous power of the waterfall. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, 
Jan. 1, 1937 
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Available 24-hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


‘ ; Turbine 
Province or Territory At At Installation 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months’ 
Flow Flow 
haps h.p. h.p. 
PrinceHidward island saeeees =. see ea eee ee 3, 000 5,300 2,439 
NovassScotias... ae ere eetca e e eee 20, 800 128,300 120, 667 
New Buns WICK We cae satan os gcse ede ae ae ee 68, 600 169, 100 133, 681 
Quebecr Bee ike ee ee Pee EN WOR EEE g 8,459, 000 13, 064, 000 3, 883 ,320 
Ontario ese rs coe tee tie yee Senet eee 5,330, 000 6,940, 000 2,561,905 
Mani tobamacccnck cote ers tio OE ee eee 3,309, 000 5,344,500 392,825 
Saskatchewan ec door: o atone one ie Ae eee 542, 000 1,082, 000 42 035 
Alberta tats «eee ees ites Sore eee rae ree 390, 000 1,049, 500 71,597 
British: Colum Pigignca aes ces ae ee ree 1,931,000 5, 103, 500 718, 922 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................... 294,000 731,000 18,199 
Totals Wee ok 5 Se 20,347,400 33,617,200 7,945,590 


= > COL an rere eee eee 


The progress of water-power development in Canada has been 
extremely rapid. At the opening of the century the hydraulic turbine 
horse-power installed was only 173,323 and had not exceeded 2,000,000 by 
1914. 
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STEPSIN GENERATIONAND TRANSMISSION OF HYDRO-POWER. 


The above plate, reading down- 
ward, shows: (1) The roaring 
stream dissipating the power 
which, after being harnessed, 
will turn the wheels of industry 
in cities and towns. (2) In- 
terior of modern generating 
station wherein great genera- 
tors produce electricity, to be 
transformed to high voltage for 
transmission to the point of 
consumption. (3) A close-up of 

a revolving turbine shaft. (4) Huge transformers outside the power 

house which “step up” the voltage for the journey to the city. (5) From 

the buss bars of the transformers, shown in (4), the power is carried at 
high tension over these transmission towers for long distances, after 
which the voltage is “stepped down” for distribution. 

Courtesy, Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated. 
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Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in other 
provinces, constitute a valuable economic resource, the development of 
which is supplemented by power from abundant indigenous coal supplies. 
Quebec, with almost double the available water power and more than one 
and three-fifths times the hydraulic installation of Ontario, the province 
next in order, has achieved a remarkable development during the past ten 
years, installation considerably more than doubling in that period. Almost 
85 p.c. of her total installation is operated by nine large joint-stock com- 
pany central station organizations. Ontario, like Quebec, without local coal 
supplies, also has abundant water-power resources. The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, a co-operative municipally-owned enter- 
prise, province-wide in its field, operates plants aggregating almost 68 p.c. 
of the total hydraulic installation of the province and serving 766 munici- 
palities. Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest power 
resources and the greatest development, 78 p.c. of the total hydraulic 
development of the three provinces being installed on the Winnipeg river 
to serve the city of Winnipeg and adjacent municipalities and, over the 
transmission network of the Manitoba Power Commission, about 60 
municipalities in southern Manitoba. British Columbia, traversed by three 
distinct mountain ranges, ranks fourth in available power resources and 
her hydraulic development is exceeded only in Quebec and Ontario. The 
water powers of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, while considerable, 
are so remote from markets as to limit their present commercial develop- 
ment to local mining uses. 


Construction During 1936.—Although no new hydraulic construction 
of any magnitude was initiated between 1931 and 1936 the completion 
of plants under construction and the development of sites to meet local 
needs provided for substantial annual additions to Canada’s hydraulic 
installation up to and including 1935, but resulted in a comparatively small 
increase, 36,475 h.p., during 1936. The upward swing in the consumption 
of electricity, which became evident in May 1933 and still continues, is 
operating to reduce the margin between the supply of and demand for 
power. 

Hydraulic installation during 1986 was confined to the addition of a 
30,000 h.p. unit to the High Falls plant of the Maclaren-Quebec Power 
bringing the plant to its ultimate designed installation of 120,000 h.p., the 
addition of a 1,750 h.p. unit to the Ontario Government’s Rat Rapids plant 
and the addition of a 4,300 h.p. unit to the Ruth Falls plant of the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission. Four small plants aggregating 425 h.p. were also 
installed in British Columbia to meet local power needs. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 88 p.c. of all water power developed in Canada is developed by 
central electric stations and, although there are a large number of stations 
(259) which derive their power entirely from fuels and 42 hydraulic stations 
which also have thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of all electricity 
generated for sale is produced by water power. 

The production of electricity by central electric stations amounted to 
5,500,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1919, the first year for which such data are 
available. Six years later it was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than 
trebled and by 1930 it amounted to 18,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. With 
continued depression in manufacturing industries the output started to 
decline late in 1930 and continued into 1933, but from June, 1933, to date 
there has been an almost continuous succession of increases each month 
after adjusting for normal seasonal variations. The output for October, 
1936, at 2,378,000,000 kilowatt hours was the largest in the history of the 
industry and an estimate for the year is a new high at 24,300,000,000 
kilowatt hours, or close to four and a half times the output of 1919. Only 
one other country (Norway) has a greater output per capita and only one 
other country (United States) has a greater total output irrespective of size. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS 9] 


One reason for this large use of electricity produced by central stations 
is the absence of coal in the central provinces and the large quantities 
of water power available within transmitting distances of the principal 
manufacturing centres. The pulp and paper industry which uses enormous 
quantities of power, has also been an important factor in this rapid 


Straightening a Generator Shaft—A shaft may become bent as the result 
of local over-heating due to the failure of a bearing or some other cause. 
Usually a bent shaft is straightened by re-machining, which involves 
complete dismantling of the unit. The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission has been successful in straightening a large generator shaft 
by the local application of heat. The picture shows this operation 
being performed. The shaft was straightened while standing in a 
vertical position, without removing the rotor or field-pole assembly. The 
total weight of the shaft and rotor was 320 tons. 

Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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increase and now uses about 40 p.c. of the total energy produced by 
central electric stations in addition to power produced within the pulp and 
paper mills. The use of electric furnaces has been growing and about 
7 p.c. of the total central electric station output is now consumed by them. 


RURAL ELECTRIC SERVICE IN ONTARIO 


A milk-cooling tank, 
with cork insula- 
tion between inner 
and outer concrete 
walls and with 
electric refrigerat- 
ing unit, construct- 

ed by an Ontario 

farmer. 


Electric power in a 
rural cheese factory. 


Two i-h.p. motors 
operating a _port- 
able churn and a 
separator ina 
summer-kitchen 
dairy. 


Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


Low rates and reliable service have increased the domestic use for light- 
ing, cooking, water heating and other household uses; the average con- 
sumption has risen to 1,240 kilowatt hours per annum which is about twice 
as high as in the United States where living standards are very similar. 
Secondary power used in electric boilers, mainly in pulp and paper mills, 
has increased from a very small quantity in 1924 to over 6,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours in 1935. Although the production of this secondary power 
swells the total output, the consumption of firm power, or total output less 
secondary power for electric boilers and exports to the United States, has 
continued to increase and reached a peak in September, 1936, (latest data 


available) of 1,420,284,000 kilowatt hours, the adjusted index number being 
185 (1926 average—100). 
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The rated capacity of electric motors in manufacturing industries in 
Canada in 1934 was 78-5 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment 
in these industries, the increase from 61-3 p.c. in 1923 being almost con- 
tinuous. In the mining industries this conversion to electric drive has been 
almost as great, growing from 57:3 p.c. in 1923 to 75-1 p.c. in 1934. Over 
83 p.c. of these electric motors in manufacturing industries and 86 p.c. in 
mining industries in 1934 were driven by power produced in central stations. 
The remainder were driven by power produced within the industries. 

Mechanical power, particularly electric motors, has been increasing in 
manufacturing industries much more rapidly than the number of employees 
during the past decade. From 1923 to 1934 power equipment, measured in 
horse-power, increased by 97-7 p.c., whereas the number of employees 
increased by only 3:1 p.c. Of course employees decreased from 1929 to 
1934 while power equipment continued to increase, but even at the peak 
of employment in 1929 the increases over 1923 were 80-2 p.c. for power 
equipment and 31-9 p.c. for employees. These percentage increases are 
affected by the relative status of each class of power at the beginning of 
the period and also by the more or less general practice of installing a 
surplus of motor capacity in plants where each machine has its own motor. 
One horse-power is equivalent approximately to the capacity of ten men. 
Consequently in 1923 for each employee there was power equipment with a 
capacity of 42 men and by 1929 this had grown to a capacity of 57 men. 
The load factor, or extent to which the available power equipment and 
man power were used, is not known, but quite probably the ratio between 
use and available capacity was changed very little during these six years. 

Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is also displacing coal 
and oil to heat furnaces, ovens and boilers, and is doing enormous 
quantities of work in electrolytic refining of metals, production of fer- 
tilizers, metal plating and so forth. 

Investments in central electric stations amounted to $1,430,852,000, 
which was larger than for any other manufacturing industry; revenues for 
1934 amounted to $124,464,000 and 1,379,153 domestic customers were 
served. These are approximately GOmp:e: of all families in Canada, both 
urban and rural. 

The average monthly outputs of the large central electric stations in 
Canada, 1926-36, are shown below. 


Average Monthly Output, Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1926-36 


+ From From 
Year Water Fuel Total 
000 k.w.h. | 000 k.w.h. | 000 k.w.h. 
LOD GRR. 5 CPT ee sc Ee st eee le ee cra 991,041 16, 746 1,007, 787 
19/7, See eM Ae rst Soe yc Ree acetal ge nem ane ier eet Se ene 1,193,481 18.944 1,212,425 
AGO Seem weg tee By too a, ot Si eT cocci Wat Gece 1,340, 292 21,192 1,361, 484 
190 cr waar 5A hy tiny RIN se BRE Pweg BECe Nee aN hs See 1,441, 203 DAVY, 1,468,825 
1.95 Ort epee Nee AS cele Deine alia ace late 1,463,330 25,230 1,488,560 
RGD co et Ree. - oa etee re eet OE Ree, Re re ene Oe or in 1,339,907 26,071 1,365,978 
NOR ime anre bene thence mated rent, atte de ats Aa rn a ee er te 1, 296,360 25, 845 eo 228200 
TK ier eee eat PME te geo mlnehG ly See ity NS Se NED ca PC 1,436, 486 26, 150 1,462, 636 
934 Rene eee ara Oe ei Ae ee Te Ee ee een a Ae tees aa 1, 733, 810 29,484 1,763,294 
LOSS rele ee ELE SAE. Mere Tt EA EE CS ah ees tv 1,917,958 32,410 1,950,368 
1936iG@uine-monthi average) in: 1.6 ben se eiecke ins cee hereto ar 2,022,307 35, 772 2,058,079 


The above figures are interesting as showing the consistent progress of 
the industry from 1926 to 1930. Even in the worst of the depression years, 
1932, the drop in output was only a little over 11 p.c. of the maximum, 
and, from July, 1933, onward there has been very rapid and fairly con- 
tinuous increase. The index number adjusted for seasonal variations 
reached an all-time high point at 222-99 in April, 1936, the average for 1926 
being equal to 100. 


CHAPTER [Xx 


THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: first, 
the opening up of the West, which greatly increased the demand for 
manufactured goods of all kinds and especially construction materials; 
and secondly, the War, which left a permanent imprint upon the variety 
and efficiency of Canadian plants. By 1920, the gross value of Canadian 
manufactured products was no less than $3,772,000,000, the capital invested 
$3,372,000,000, and the number of employees 609,586. Hundreds of millions 
of capital had been attracted from outside (see p. 38) in achieving this 
striking result. After 1920 the figures declined, but subsequent gains 
brought them back, for 1929, to even higher levels than 1920, as the table 
on page 95 shows. 


“Shotting” Nickel—The molten nickel, white hot and alive, pours from the 
lip of the ladle at the right like a miniature torrent, spilling out in small 
streams against jets of water and plunging into the pool in the fore- 
ground. Samples of the metal, taken from the pool, look like small 
silvery beads. 

Courtesy, International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited. 


Effects of the Depression on the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada.—The downward trend in manufacturing operations which began 
in the autumn of 1929 continued with increasing force to about the middle 
of 1933. The first pronounced increase was reported for the month of 
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June, but thereafter, each succeeding month recorded a slight gain over 
that of the preceding month. The gains in the latter part of the year were 
not, however, sufficiently pronounced to overcome the losses of the begin- 
ning of the year. As a result of this, the output of manufactured products 
in 1933, valued at $2,086,847,847, was the lowest annual average reached in 
the period. This was a decrease of 48:2 p.c. as compared with the peak 
year of 1929. In 1934 the value of production amounted to $2,533,758,954, 
an increase of 21:4 p.c. over the previous year but still 37-1 p.c. below the 
1929 level. The number of persons employed dropped from 694,434 in 
1929 to 493,903 in 1933, a fall of 28:9 p.c. In 1934, however, the number 
of employees rose to 545,162, an increase of 10-4 p.c. from the 1933 figures. 
In spite of this increase, the employees in 1934 still numbered 21-5 p.c. 
below the 1929 figures. The percentage decline in salary and wage pay- 
ments greatly exceeded that of the number of employees, the drop between 


1929 and 1933 being $347,487,753 or 42-7 p.c. 
and wage payments amounted to $68,032,545. 


In 1934 the increase in salary 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1934 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital ployees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products? | Products 
=Nor $ No. $ $ $ $ 
TSAO Seen 41,259 77,964,020) 187,942} 40,851,009] 124,907,846} 96,709,927| 221,617,773 
TSS PR er 49,722! 165,302,623) 254,935) 59,429,002) 179,918,593) 129,757,475] 309,676,068 
1890 eee acne ts 75,964! 353,213,000) 369,595} 100,415,350) 250,759,292) 219,088,594) 469,847,886 
1900! 14,650} 446,916,487] 339,173) 113,249,350} 266,527,858) 214,525,517] 481,053,375 
19101 19,218] 1,247,583,609] 515,203] 241,008,416] 601,509,018) 564,466, 621/1,165,975,639 
19202 23,351 3,371,940, 653} 609,586] 732, 120,585|/2,085,271,649) 1,686,978,408|3,772,250,057 
19292 23,597| 5,083,014,754] 694,434) 813,049, 842/2,032,020,975) 1,894 ,910,456|4,029,371,340 
19302ee es. 8 24,020) 5,203,316, 760) 644,439] 736,092, 766)1,666,983,902/1,665,631,770/3,428,970,628 
19312 24,501] 4,961,312,408) 557,426) 624,545, 561/1,223,880,011/1,390,409,237|2,698,461,862 
19322 24,544! 4,741, 255,610) 495,398] 505,883,323] 955,968, 683|1,097,284,291/2,126,194,555 
19332 25,232) 4,689,373, 704) 493,903} 465,562,090} 969,188,574) 1,048,259,450/2,086,847,847 
19342 25,663) 4,703,917, 730} 545,162) 533,594, 635/1,230,977,053| 1,222,943 899) 2,533 ,758,954 


1 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 2 Includes all establishments 

insespecta ve, of the number of employees but excludes construction and custom and repair work. 

’ For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less 
the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 


Analysis by Groups of Industries—The iron and its products group 
was hit hardest by the depression. In gross value of products, the output 
of this group was reduced by 71:3 p.c. in 1933 compared with 1929. In 
salaries and wages paid the reduction was 62-8 p.c. and in employees 46-4 
p.c. The wood and paper group and those of non-ferrous metals and 
animal products suffered severely but not by any means as much as the 
first group named. The records of central electric stations, the chemical 
and the textile industries were particularly good; the first-named showed the 
least reduction of all groups in gross value of production, but the chemicals 
showed the smallest reduction in both employees and salaries and wages. 

From the low year of the depression, so far as the manufacturing 
industries are concerned, viz., 1933, while there has been a marked im- 
provement in all groups, non-ferrous metals and iron and its products have 
shown the greatest improvement. in gross value of products and quite 
naturally central electric stations have shown the least. In salaries and 
wages paid, iron and its products is also the leader, but in employees 
engaged the miscellaneous group takes first place. It is of interest to 
note that in comparing 1934 data with those of 1929 as regards employees 
engaged, two industrial groups—chemicals and textiles—actually show 
increases, although that for textiles is very small. 

The improvement begun in the summer of 1933 is being maintained. 
It is estimated that production for 1935 will reach the $2,800,000,000 mark 
with present indications of another substantial increase in 1936. 
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Census of Manufactures, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1934 


Province Estab- Em- Salaries Coat Net Gross 
or lish- Capital | ployees and of Value of Value of 
Group ments ages Materials | Products! | Products 

PROVINCE No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island.... 273| 3,517,088} 1,093 600,216] 1,921,421 1,281,040) 3,302,586 
Nova Scotia... 1,386} 119,064,747) 15,041) 12,401,325] 28,497,123] 28,406,917] 60,844,581 
New Brunswick 847) 123,476,314] 13,522} 11,367,625) 24,637,918) 26,357,257) 54,057,847 
Quebec........ 8, 168]1,678,486,302) 181,546) 161,197,908) 357,751,720] 380,453,666] 766,498,000 
Ontaniowe- sate. 10, 322/2,063,721,375) 259,621} 270,834,102} 610,485,807] 611,303, 863/1,255,325,701 
Manitoba...... 1,077| 183,937,703) 21,723} 22,020,990] 54,719,469] 48,484,665] 105,358,000 
Saskatchewan.. 845) 65,975,159) 5,986} 6,093,983] 24,289,080] 16,238,427| 42,261,723 
Albertan. 5 cc 968) 98,418,699} 11,565} 11,775,745] 40,381,587} 27,576,875} 69,389,118 
B.C.and Yukon| 1,777] 367,320,343] 35,065] 37,302,741] 88,292,928] 82,841,189] 176,721,398 

Canada....| 25,663/4,703,917,730| 545,162] 533,594, 635/1,230,977,053|1,222,943,899|2,533,758,954 
INDUSY?RIAL 

GRoupP 
Vegetable...... 5,656} 506,714,365} 77,464] 71,389,376] 260,491,348] 210,899,307] 480,314, 618 
au ea bed 4,504) 210,260,801] 57,199} 50,191,368] 226,262,465} 94,998,316] 325,703,683 
Textiles........ 2,234) 328,362,816] 115,695} 90,796,601) 174,532,597) 160,723,494) 342,054,536 
Woodand paper} 8,075] 884,503,673} 116,691] 117,360,969] 155,389,258] 223,240,884! 404,435,948 
Jronjetcus. cea: 1,255) 547,892,157) 81,782} 88,924,168] 154,055,806] 143,369,504] 308,303,352 
Non-ferrous 

metals....... 488] 263,488,479] 30,177] 35,097,986) 119,713,328] 112,155,502) 237,233,670 
Non-metallics.. 1,164] 307,338,479] 21,959) 24,905,554] 84,508,166] 1,357,352] 166,782,852 
Chemicals..... 736| 156,788,418] 17,130) 20,919,740} 41,998,776] 62,216,030) 108,052,039 
Miscellaneous. . 508] 67,716,376} 12,091] 12,179,382} 14,025,309) 21,521,517) 36,414,643 
Central electric 

stations...... 1,043]1,430,852,166) 14,974] 21,829,491 Nil 122,461,993] 124,463,613 


1 Gross value less cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 


According to the latest census available, Canada possessed, in 1934, 
25,663 manufacturing establishments with capital investment in lands, 
buildings, equipment, etc., amounting to $4,703,917,730, employing 545,162 
persons with salaries and wages amounting to $533,594,635. They consumed 
$1,230,977,053 worth of raw materials (not including fuel) and produced 
goods to the value of $2,533,758,954. 

In gross value of production, the industries of the vegetable products 
group ranked first in 1934 with an output valued at $480,314,618. This group 
is of considerable importance in the industrial life of Canada and some of 
the more important commodities manufactured by these industries, such as 
flour, rubber, alcoholic beverages, cereal foods and malt, enter into our 
export trade. The wood and paper products group, which ranks second 
in gross value of production, is the most important as regards its contribu- 
tion to the foreign trade of Canada. Newsprint, the leading commodity 
of the group, is also the leading manufactured commodity exported from 
Canada. Textiles and textile products rank third, followed by animal 
products, iron and its products, non-ferrous metal products, non-metallic 
mineral products, central electric stations, chemical products and miscel- 
laneous industries. 

In employment, the ranking of the groups is somewhat different. The 
wood and paper products group with 116,691 employees occupies the 
premier position, followed closely by textiles with 115,695. Iron and its 
products ranked third, followed by vegetable products and animal products, 
etc. The textile industries occupy a unique position in the opportunities for 
employment they offer to female workers. Out of a total of 128,488 
female workers, 61,213 or 48 p.c. were employed in textile plants. 

Notes on, and detailed treatm:nt of, some of the groups which are of 
current importance follow:— 

Animal Products.—The leading industry of this group is that of 
slaughtering and meat packing, while butter and cheese ranks second. 
These two industries produced about 66 p.c. of the production of the 
entire group. 
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Processes in the manufacture of tobacco and cigarettes are shown above. 
The pictures from top to bottom show: (1) An ageing warehouse, 
where hogsheads of tobacco are stored. (2) Blending—the process that 
determines flavour—is a very exacting operation and, while blends differ 
for each “brand”, the blend for any one “brand” must always be exactly 
the same. (3) Cigarettes being made by machine which cleans the 
tobacco, fills, rolls and cuts the cigarettes. (4) Cigarettes undergoing 
final inspection. 


Courtesy, Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited. 
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Wood and Paper Products.—The manufacture of lumber, which 


depends to a large extent on building and construction operations and the 
export market, has shown wide fluctuations. The peak, reached in 1911 
with a total cut of 4,918,000 M ft., b.m., has never been equalled. It was 
followed by a general decline to the 2,869,000 M ft. reported for 1921. 
Production subsequently increased with fair regularity to a second peak, 
in 1929, of 4,742,000 M ft. and then decreased to the 1,810,000 M ft. 
reported in 1932. In 1934 production stood at 2,578,000 M ft. 


The Construction of 
Sea-plane Floats 
and the Repair of 
Aeroplanes in a 
Winnipeg Plant. 
—The upper pic- 
ture shows pon- 
toons in process 
of manufacture; 
in the oval, the 
overhauling and 
welding of air- 
craft fuselage is 
shown: and _ be- 
low, floats which 
have been in service are being overhauled during the winter months. 
Courtesy, MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Limited. 
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Those manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw 
materials from the sawmills reached their maximum production in 1929 
with a gross value of $146,950,000 which had declined to $52,289,000 in 
1933, but there was an increase to $57,860,721 in 1934. 

The pulp and paper industry is a comparatively recent development. 
In 1881 there were only 386 paper and 5 pulp mills in operation in 
Canada. By 1923 the industry had displaced flour milling as Canada’s 
most important manufacturing industry and in spite of recent vicissitudes 
has held that position ever since. The peak of production was reached in 
1929 when 4,021,000 tons of wood pulp and 3,197,000 tons of paper were 
produced. In that year there were 108 pulp and paper mills in operation, 
consuming 5,278,000 cords of pulpwood and using hydro-electric power 
valued at more than $13,000,000. During 1926, Canada, for the first time, 
produced more newsprint paper than the United States and became the 
world’s chief producer and exporter of that commodity. She has main- 
tained that position ever since. During 1934 this industry produced 
3,636,335 tons of pulp and 3,069,516 tons of paper. Of this paper, 2,604,973 
tons was newsprint and exceeded the United States production by over 
150 p.c. More detailed figures of production are given on pp. 74 to 75. 


Iron and Its Products.—Four concerns make pig iron in Canada, one 
being in Nova Scotia and three in Ontario. The former uses Nova Scotia 
coal and iron ore from the great Wabana deposits, which it controls, on 
Bell island, Newfoundland, while the Ontario works are dependent on 
foreign ore and coal, which are brought from the United States. These 
companies have blast furnaces with a rated capacity of 1,500,000 long tons 
of pig iron per annum, but the highest tonnage yet attained was 1,080,160 
long tons in 1929. Open hearth steel furnaces and rolling-mills are also 
operated by these companies, which produce steel ingots, blooms and 
billets, bars, rods, rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. 
In 1934, the output of primary iron and steel was valued at $29,101,463 
compared with $18,492,549 in the previous year. 

Among the secondary industries, the production and maintenance of 
railway cars, locomotives and parts is of first importance. In 1934 there 
were 37 such plants and 16,095 workers were employed. The value of 
products was $34,852,911, which was $70 millions lower than in 19380. 

Automobile manufacturing is one of Canada’s largest industries with 
9,674 employees, products valued at $76,133,448 and a capital investment of 
$34,520,938 in 1934. In 1929, 16,435 people were employed and cars and 
parts worth $177,315,593 were produced. In 1934, automobiles and parts 
valued at $19,619,016 were exported to other countries. 

There are also numerous works for the manufacture of machinery, 
agricultural implements, sheet metal products, foundry products and 
similar articles of iron and steel, and the variety of products made in 
these establishments is increasing yearly. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—Canadian producers of chemicals 
and allied products now manufacture about 80 p.c. of the country’s 
requirements and also make an important contribution to export trade. 
According to statistics for 1934, the domestic production amounted in value 
to $108,052,039, exports to $14,349,689 and imports to $28,149,508. 

Sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, phosphoric and acetic acids are made in 
Canada, but organic acids such as stearic, tartaric, citric, etc., are not 
made here. Output of acids in 1934 was approximately $4,500,000, exports 
were worth $2,842,000, and imports, principally organic acids, totalled 
$1,138,000, giving $2,796,000 as the Canadian consumption of which about 
60 p.c. was made in this country. 

The glacial acetic acid works of Shawinigan Chemicals Limited at 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, is the largest of its kind in the Empire. It 
was started in the war years to meet urgent demands for acetone and 
acetic acid—the former essential for the manufacture of T.N.T. explosives 
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and the latter for making cellulose acetate for the treatment of aeroplane 
wings. After the War the manufacture of acetone was discontinued but the 
market for acetic acid has grown with the remarkable development of 
rayon, automobile lacquers, cellophane, etc., and the plant has been gradu- 
ally expanded to its present capacity. The raw material for these chemicals 
is calcium carbide which the company manufactures at this point in huge 
electric furnaces. Acetic acid and calcium carbide are shipped to all parts 
of the world. Ethyl acetate, butyl acetate, amyl acetate, lead acetate, 
paraldehyde, acetylene black and vinyl acetate resins are also made in 
this plant. 

Sulphuric acid is now made in Canada in 6 different works, 2 of 
which operate entirely on waste sulphur-bearing gases from metal smelters. 
The first commercial plant of this kind was erected by Canadian Industries 
Limited near the International Nickel Company’s smelter at Coniston, 
Ontario, in 1929, and the second was built a few years later by the Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, in connec- 
tion with their base metals smelter at Trail, British Columbia. 

Other inorganic chemicals made in Canada are: soda ash, caustic 
soda, calcium chloride, liquid chlorine, sodium silicate, salt cake, nitre 
cake, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen peroxide, ferric chloride, synthetic 
ammonia, calcium cyanamide, sodium cyanide, phosphorous, sodium phos- 
phate, sodium chlorate and acid calcium phosphate, Canadian factories 
supply about 40 p.c. of the country’s needs of chemicals of this class and 
export about as much as they dispose of in Canada. Production was 
valued at $14,600,000 in 1934, imports at $11,000,000 and exports at 
$7 300,000. 

The largest cyanamide works in the world is operated by the North 
American Cyanamid Company, Limited, at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
Calcium cyanamide is used chiefly as a fertilizer and is made by absorbing 
nitrogen in powdered calcium carbide at white heat. The carbide is made 
in electric furnaces from limestone and coke; the nitrogen is extracted from 
the air. The capacity of this works has increased from 5,000 tons of calcium 
cyanamide per year in 1909 to the present capacity of 355,000 tons. A 
proportion of the cyanamide is used to make cyanide which is used chiefly 
by the mining industry; the remainder is largely exported. 

The salt deposits of southwestern Ontario provide a base for im- 
portant chemical works. Salt brine is utilized by the Brunner, Mond, 
Canada, Limited, at Amherstburg, to make soda ash and by Canadian 
Industries Limited at Sandwich, Ontario, to make caustic soda, hydro- 
chloric acid and liquid chlorine. The latter company has recently opened a 
new caustic soda-chlorine plant at Cornwall, Ontario, to serve the pulp 
and rayon industries of eastern Ontario and Quebec. 

The above references refer only to the manufacturers of heavy chem- 
icals but many other concerns make chemical products such as soaps, 
paints, fertilizers, etc. One of the largest plants in the latter group is at 
Trail, British Columbia, where the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited, have completed a ten-million dollar project 
for the manufacture of fertilizers. Here the company uses the smelter gases 
to make sulphuric acid, utilizes surplus power to make electrolytic hydro- 
gen, extracts nitrogen from the air and with these raw materials, together 
with phosphate rock imported from United States, makes large tonnages 
of ammonium sulphate, ammonium phosphate and superphosphate. At 
present the bulk of these products is exported but there is a vast 
potential market in the Prairie Provinces which is being diligently cul- 
tivated by the company. 

In 1934, a total of 736 establishments in the chemicals and allied 
products group reported production valued at $108,052,039 including medi- 
cinals at $19,484,094, paints at $18,618,371, soaps and cleaning preparations 
at $13,614,464, heavy chemicals at $16,494,139, explosives at $9,037,788, 
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toilet preparations at $5,977,563, fertilizers at $5,467,154, compressed gases 
at $2,803,840, inks at $2,411,001, coal tar products at $2,004,715 and other 
products at $12,138,910. 

Leading Individual Industries, 1934.—A prominent feature of Cana- 
dian manufacturing development in recent years has been the growth of 
central electric stations and non-ferrous metal smelting. These industries, 
based upon water-power and mineral resources, have taken their places 
among the leading manufactures along with the industries based upon 
forest, agricultural and live-stock resources. 

In 1934 pulp and paper was again in the lead, according to gross value 
of production, followed by non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, 
central electric stations, slaughtering and meat packing, flour and feed 
mills, butter and cheese, etc. Compared with 1932, there have been some 
marked changes in the order of the leading industries. Some of the more 
important changes were as follows: cotton yarn and cloth advanced from 
sixteenth place to ninth place, non-ferrous metal smelting from sixth to 
second place and sawmills from seventeenth to twelfth place, while elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies dropped from tenth to fifteenth place, 
breweries from eighteenth to twentieth place and sugar refineries from 
fourteenth to twenty-first place. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1934 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 


Industry lish- Capital ae . and of Value of 
ments pee Wages Materials | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Bulpangspapets..csesee ence 95| 554,973,891] 26,993) 338,307,043] 53,426,534] 152,647,756 
Non-ferrous metal smelting 

Aug cetninge. aye eee 15} 146,047,422} 8,298} 11,059,206} 78,325,552) 149,936,239 
Centralelectric stations..... 1,043/1,430,852,166| 14,974} 21,829,491 — | 124,463,613 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

ATL ee hte on ye eee 147| 56,765,624). 10,119} 11,608,338} 98,417,162] 122,112,406 
Flour and feed mills........ 1,310) 59,293,426) 5,633) 5,135,312] 74,048,243] 95,746,183 
Butter and cheese...........} 2,632} 61,513,373] 14,389] 18,140,844] 63,763,974] 92,813,271 
Petroleum products......... 51| 67,021,041} 4,957) 6,379,226] 56,969,015} 76,337,513 
AN POINODIIES heal tacts 21| 34,520,938} 9,674) 12,938,933] 52,693,074] 76,133,448 
Cotton yarn and cloth...... 36| 75,889,237} 18,106) 13,768,278} 33,132,480) 61,306,490 
Bread and other bakery 

PLOCUCES tem te eee terrae: 8,173} 44,196,221) 18,562} 15,794,117) 26,681,559} 57,295,522 
Rubber goods including foot- 

WGI Sater oi mects svat saath 51| 66,047,471} 11,079) 10,858,637} 18,439,498) 55,230,381 
Saywmillsteee oe ae nee 3,572) 71,649,186) 22,605) 14,118,200) 29,487,086] 54,819,071 
Printing and publishing..... 790} 56,316,901) 16,3853) 21,975,805) 10,182,077) 52,681,607 
Clothing, factory, women’s.. 577| 19,389,407; 17,000) 13,591,131] 30,473,677| 51,533,091 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DUCE teehee hed oe eee 174| 77,980,366] 138,657) 15,220,022) 21,308,006] 50,234,811 

Totals, Fifteen Leading 

Industries............ 13 ,687|2,822,456,670| 212,399) 220,724,583) 647,347, 937/1,237,291,402 
Grand Totals, All In- 

dustries............... 25,663|4,703,917,730) 545,162) 533,594, 635/1,230,977,053|2,533,758,954 


—_————— | | | | | 


Percentages of Fifteen Lead- 
ing Industries to All 
Incustricstepeeen nics secs 53-3 60-0 38°9 41-4 52-6 48-04 


Trade in Manufactures.—Canada is the second most important 
manufacturing country in the British Empire. The capacity of Canadian 
industries and the variety of products marketed are such that many classes 
of goods, formerly imported, are now being manufactured in the Dominion 
in sufficient volume not only to meet the requirements of the home 
market but also for export. To-day Canada sends manufactured goods to 
almost every country in the world. For the fiscal year 1935, these 
exports reached $422,000,000 in value, whereas in 1900 they were below 
the $100,000,000 mark and fourteen years later were but $159,000,000. 
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Among the industrial groups, the vegetable products group occupies 
an important position in trade. Wheat flour, rubber tires, canvas shoes 
with rubber soles, prepared cereal foods, sugar and alcoholic beverages are 
some of the more important articles of export. 

Manufactures in Leading Cities. Montreal proper and ‘Toronto 
proper had manufactures in 1934 of $361,000,000 and $358,000,000 respect- 
ively; “Greater Montreal” was also ahead of “Greater Toronto” in the gross 
value of its production. After these two cities came Hamilton with 
$100,000,000, Vancouver with $63,000,000 and Winnipeg with $61,000,000. 
Ten other places also had manufactures with a gross value of produc- 
tion of over $20,000,000 in 1934. 


Cities of Canada with a Manufacturing Production of over Twenty 


Million Dollars in 1934! 


Estab- eee Salaries Cost Gross 
City lish- Capital leates and of Value of 
ments Ploy ees Wages Materials | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ g 
Montreal seen eae 2,360) 373,098,770} 88,131) 84,228,834) 185,459,720) 361,058,212 
ROTOntOMs shite 2,627| 392,080,083} 81,629} 89,569,170) 174,820,861] 357,706,747 
Hamilton terete. =. 6 aero 494) 174,755,759] 24,072) 25,772,958] 44,548,853) 100,272,872 
Wancouversne a. a ate 773| 84,254,515} 13,206) 13,595,812] 34,258,919] 63,475,103 
Win ipeo teint yen coe 612} 75,518,530} 15,745} 15,985,206) 31,761,326) 60,860,444 
Montrealilagtss..020- 6 ees 13] 40,070,842} 1,170) 1,991,271] 27,333,620} 38,648,837 
Ton donee epee eee 245| 36,898,295} 8,221) 8,464,833] 14,488,112) 34,329,663 
Oshawar ee eae eee 42| 19,241,638) 4,813} 5,882,525) 21,891,578] 34,078,993 
IE CHENC TI Rte ou oata see en 150} 31,969,175) 7,612} 7,028,649) 14,461,710} 32,457,830 
Walkerville yy ..mur. elie 72| 27,061,036} 3,883} 4,668,434} 19,451,113) 30,402,705 
Hast Windsorasse. eee 12} 15,700,078) 4,505} 6,038,388) 18,201,787| 28,729,863 
Quebeca ve too ae eee 312} 46,904,725} 8,721) 7,328,663} 11,202,852) 25,952,573 
Calearye. teeter 160| 29,657,531; 4,091) 4,328,896) 16,041,206} 25,293,375 
ALhreeyRiversin. ane eee 59} 54,410,110} 5,070} 5,027,959} 8,701,649) 22,246,590 
Obtawa way ence ee ee eee 203} 35,355,381) 6,196) 6,930,886} 8,343,380] 20,926,212 


1 Copper Cliff, Port Colborne and Trail are also among the leading cities. Statistics, however, 
cannot be published because there are fewer than three establishments reporting. 


Conditions During the Years 1931-36. -round 
barometer of conditions is afforded by the indexes of employment main- 
tained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
based on returns received from establishments having 15 hands and over. 
These reporting establishments normally employ about 600,000 work- 
people. 

The severity of the depression which set in toward the end of 1929 
is strikingly illustrated by the monthly employment indexes shown below. 
From a high of 121-6 attained in August, 1929, employment kept steadily 
decreasing until January, 1933, when the index stood at 74-4. In February 
of the same year, however, employment took an upward swing and with 
the exception of minor interruptions showed steady and _ substantial 
improvement until October, 1936, when the index stood at 109-0. The 
index for the first eleven months of 1936 averaged 103-1, or nearly 7 p.c. 
higher than in the same period of 1935. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


(1926=100) 
Month | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 |) Month| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan. 1| 93-7} 83-9] 74-4] 80-0} 87-4] 96-8iJuly 1] 97-2) 85-4] 83-0} 93-8] 98-5| 104-7 
Fob. 1| 96-1! 85-9} 75-0} 84-2] 90-1] 98-5/Aug. 1] 94-7] 82-6] 85-2! 94-2] 99-8! 104-9 
Mar. 1| 97-6| 87-0] 75-8] 86-5} 92-7] 99-5)Sept. 1] 94-7| 83-1] 86-8] 94-3] 100-8| 105-9 
April 1] 99-7| 87-3] 76-0} 88-1) 93-9] 101-1/Oct. 1] 91-8] 84-1] 86-7] 94-4] 103-3] 109-0 
May 1} 100-7| 85-8] 76-8] 90-2} 95-6] 102-7|Nov. 1] 88-8] 81-7] 86-5] 92-8] 103-5] 107-7 
June 1| 99-4| 86-0] 80-0} 93-2| 98-4] 103-4Dec. 1] 89-6] 80-3] 84-4] 91-3] 101-4  - 


CHAPTER X 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry in its various phases is dealt with in this 
chapter, which presents available data respecting construction work under- 
taken by public authorities and by private enterprise. 


The rapid growth of the mining industry in Canada is releasing large sums 
of money for the construction of shafts, buildings and living accommo- 
dation. This picture of an Ontario gold mine in the early stages gives 
a good idea of the extensive surface developments which such undertak- 
ings call for. 


Courtesy, Royal Canadian Air Force. 


In the past few years of depressed business conditions, public con- 
struction work has been of especial importance, both in stabilizing and 
stimulating the industry. However, since 1933 there have been evidences 
of increased activity in private and commercial construction undertakings, 
the former, in the residential field, receiving considerable stimulus from 
the Dominion Housing Act. 

The Dominion Housing Act.—Administered by the Finance Depart- 
ment, the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, has a twofold purpose: (1) to 
assist in the improvement of housing conditions, and (2) to assist in the 
absorption of unemployment by the stimulation of the construction and 
building material industries. The Minister of Finance is empowered to 
make advances and to pay expenses of administering the Act to the extent 
of $10,000,000. The Act provides for loans for the construction only of 
new dwellings (including single-family houses, duplexes and apartment 
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Method Used for Protection of White Pine Deals during Air Seasoning. 
Courtesy, Forest Products Laboratories, Lands, Parks and Forest Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 


houses), the security taken being in the form of a first mortgage running 
jointly to an approved lending institution and to the Dominion Govern- 
ment. In most cases, the loans will be for 80 p.c. of the cost of construc- 
tion of the dwelling or its appraised value, whichever is the lesser; of the 
loan of 80 p.c., the lending institution will advance 60 p.c. and the govern- 
ment 20 p.c. The remaining 20 p.c. is to be provided by the borrower. 
Provision is also made in certain cases for loans of 70 or 75 p.c., where 
desired by the borrower or deemed advisable by the lending institution. 
The interest rate paid by the borrower is 5 p.c. This is made possible 
by the fact that the Government’s funds are advanced on an interest 
basis of 3 p.c. Loans are made for a period of 10 years subject to renewal 
for a further period of 10 years upon revaluation of the Security and on 
conditions satisfactory to all parties concerned. Interest, principal and 
taxes are payable in monthly instalments. Amortization of principal is 
effected at a rate sufficient to pay off the loan in 20 years, but more rapid 
amortizations may be arranged to suit the convenience of the borrower. 
The Act requires sound standards of construction and contains other 
clauses safeguarding the mortgage. 


The Government Home Improvement Plan.—To supplement the 
operations carried on under the Dominion Housing Act, the Government 
announced in September, 1936, the inauguration of a Home Improvement 
Plan. This plan provides for chartered banks and certain approved lending 
institutions making loans to owners of residential property (including farm 
buildings) for repairs, alterations and additions (including built-in equip- 
ment) to urban and rural dwellings. The loans shall not exceed $2,000 on 
any one property and are repayable in equal monthly instalments or in 
suitable instalments to fit the conditions of the individual borrower. Loans 
shall not be made for terms in excess of three years. The maximum charge 
for loans shall be 34 p.c. discount for a one-year loan repayable in equal 
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monthly instalments and proportionate’ rates for other periods. Loans 
made in accordance with approved conditions will be guaranteed by the 
Government to the extent of 15 p.c. of the aggregate amount of loans made 
by each approved lending institution. . 

The limit of the aggregate loans is $50,000,000 and the limit of the 
Government’s guarantee is $7,500,000. Pending the enactment of the 
necessary legislation, the chartered banks and certain other approved 
lending institutions are now making loans on the assurance that appropriate 
legislation will be introduced at the 1937 session of Parliament. 

Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and 
structures and equipment are not included in the census figures of the 
construction industries given below and are therefore summarized here. 
Both steam and electric railways showed increased expenditures for these 
purposes in 1935 compared with 1934. For steam railways they amounted 
to $112,674,951 as against $107,507,797 for 1934 and $194,000,000 in 1929. 
For electric railways the total was $5,401,772 as against $5,376,389 in 1934 
and $9,000,000 in 1929. Expenditures on new line of steam railways were 
$90,000 in 1935 compared with $11,000 in 1934, whereas in the years 1928-31 
they averaged $30,000,000 per year. 

Annual Census of the Construction Industries.—The institution of 
an annual census of the construction industries is an important develop- 
ment in the field of statistics in Canada. The first of these censuses to be 
taken since 1920 refers to the year 1934, and covers public works under- 
taken by municipal, provincial and Dominion authorities, including har- 
bour commissions, as well as those carried on by private contractors and 
construction companies. The table below briefly summarizes the returns. 

Of the 1934 total value of work performed, $115,988,781 represented 
entirely new construction, while $70,210,109 was for alterations, repairs, 
maintenance, etc. The value of the work performed by construction and 
trade contractors and subcontractors was $99,381,822, the remaining 
$86,817,068 representing work carried out by public authorities. 

Preliminary figures of the Census of Construction for 1935 indicate that 
there has been increased activity in these industries. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, by Provinces, 1934 


ee 


; Salaries Cost of Value 
Province Capital Persons and Wages | Materials of Work 
Invested | Employed Paid Used Performed 
$ No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........... 312, 628 261 138,020 140,913) 287,188 
INOVarScotianrierne tan eee 3,592,613 5,631) 4,082,210} 2,536,027 9,294,217 
New Brins wiGks-cses mete aoe 5,360, 232 5,730} 2,997,145} 2,163,390] 5, 804, 751 
Quechee enact ata en 36,588,913 27,207| 17,567,595} 18,364,750 40,362,833 
OntaTio yee ern at ed 59, 752, 823 90,483} 53,564,447} 33,536,993] 90, 839,949 
Manitobamen a wate seer. tes ee 6, 689, 209 6,431) 3,685,638) 2,595,277; 5,972,924 
Saskatchewaniss to eewitesceee 4,772,964 10,895} 3,825,577; 2,452,851 6,502,768 
Alberta yee sae ein ee ew, 5,769,791 10,382 4,558,647 2,062,599 7,092,800 
British Columbia sc0494 oe. 7,082,054 11,421 6,021,436} 3,616,681] 9,186,299 
INGtiscoresa ted nannies: cicne ne 1,120,424 4,712) 5,167,513] 3,322,654] 10, 855, 161 
Canadas tne oes 131,041,651 173,153) 101,608,228} 70,792,135 186,198,890 
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Volume of Construction, 1936.—Current data showing the value of 
construction contracts awarded throughout the Dominion are collected by 
the MacLean Building Reports, Limited. The totals for the latest com- 
plete years are as follows: 1935, $160,305,000; 1934, $125,811,500; 1933, 
$97,289,800; 1932, $132,872400 and 1931, $315,482,000. The following 
table gives figures for the first eleven months of 1935 and 1936. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics maintains a record of the value of 
building work currently undertaken as indicated by the construction permits 
taken out in 58 leading Canadian municipalities; monthly data are avail- 
able since 1920, while the records for 35 of these cities go back to 1910. 
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Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, Eleven Months, 


1935 and 1936 


(MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Type of Construction 


No. 

YMYER AOA SE cy a bcnoce ches ous 5 ose bie aoa emis 2.4 227 
RR GSLCON CES: eerie oe ce Cite en meor atky er batrae 10,839 
OLAS CERESTC ONLI Tah ne moreno eleists ror ete 11,066 
GUUPCHES ee hoa eee ecco on anaes 190 
IPUDN Ceara ce sien aeeeree ee Breit erie eee 585 
Ospibalseres seer orice ee eee anos cient nat re 67 
EHotelsmnd: Clubs. cer ere ities harerstelete 427 
Office buildings2; 22. --.4. een. Bo SUNTAN COO RTI 270 
Prblicibuildimess.. nace eee te citer: es reais: terre 549 
SCHOO Shae eee ns Notes oat eta 304 
EOL OB ee te oe ee ict Cee EL Sieh rags tere eres aes 1,509 
"MPH OAETOS ale wesc careers ae CR aed ae ek ie lore rece 75 
Wa rel OUSOSe sere cca Ee Stee ake es lable Meike 429 
OLAS BUSINESS Wane eRe ree ee emo nee eae 4,465 
Totals Naustcial ine emis ase eee tee 634 
Brid gestive csi sier ee nee eee A atone ne 302 
DamsianGdawharvesn- ae eee es ayia 136 
Sewers and watermains..-.0c2s 2 saeco eer Beetle 239 
ROAdS aAncdistlTeetsen.ces ae ee eee er eee 899 
Generalienvineerine se seen eee ee ree err: 438 
Totals ME NGNCening eee ere 2,014 
Grand :TDotalsiorn.. 6 eae 18,169 


1935 
Value 


$ 


3,197,000 
31,175,500 
34,372,600 


1,625,500 
2,195,200 
2,951, 700 
2,145,500 
1,638,500 
20,091, 700 
5,391,500 
4,154,900 
1,390,800 
5,938,500 
47,623,800 
9,718, 500 
3,300,500 
8,469,000 
3,512,800 
27,186,300 
21,856,700 
64,325,300 


173 
12,820 
12,998 


155,940,100 | 20.190 


————— es 


3,750,300 
37,190, 100 
40,940, 400 


2,460,700 
2,719,000 
2,079,300 
1,892,500 
3,043 , 800 
6,451, 100 
4,026, 800 
6,448, 800 
2,315,000 
4,468,200 
35,905,200 
14,527,100 
7,578, 200 
3,056, 700 
2,393,300 
22,339 , 200 
29,729,100 
65,096, 500 


156,469,200 


Railway Construction—-A pile driver at work on the construction of a 
branch line of railway. 
Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 
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During 1935, the value of the building authorized by the 58 cities was 
$46,560,623, as compared with $27,457,524 in 1934, $21,776,496 in 1933, 
$42,319,397 in 19382 and $112,222,845 in 1931. These totals are prepared from 
revised statistics furnished by municipal officials. The unrevised total for 
the first eleven months of 19386 was $36,584,168, as compared with 
$43,846,688 in the same period of the preceding year. The value of the 
building represented by the permits issued in the 58 cities from January 
to November of 1935 and 1936 is as follows:— 


Building Permits, by Cities, Eleven Months, 1935 and 1936 


City 1935 1936 City 1935 1936 
$ $ $ $ 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.. 166, 635 157,505 || St. Thomas, Ont..... 93,370 68, 045 
a litaxs Ne Sivanaes cae 1,514,214 1030538285)" Sarnia, Ont. en. 84,402 117,404 
New Glasgow, N.S.... 19,305 32,318 || Sault Ste. Marie,Ont. 114,050 217,750 
SyvdneyeiNese see ace. 53, 268 Ne 24 OulOnronto; Onteaer ree 9,165,643 C,l2Gnoug 
Fredericton, N.B...... 19,125 138,410 || York and Kast York 
MonctomeN. Bo... 52-5. 106, 261 85,687 Townships, Ont....| 1,540,778 2,211,760 
Samisvonn, IN. Bess 140, 280 197,524 |) Welland, Ont........ ; 105, 665 
Montreal-Maisonneuve, Windsor, Ont.!....... 698,519 677,085 
QU Cit aNoe oe tee 6, 688, 621 6,080,433 || Riverside, Ont...... 10,875 DOOD 
Quebec, Que.......... 2,114,515 815,700 || Woodstock, Ont..... 82,534 195 ,905 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. 51,537 115,228) i Brandons Mans... 5 111,135 AVAL 
Sherbrooke, Que...... 179, 250 273,200 || St. Boniface, Man.... 101,340 77,164 
Three Rivers, Que.... 52,820 120,132 || Winnipeg, Man.......} 2,690,750 1,379,200 
Westmount, Que....... 165, 480 338,578 || Moose Jaw, Sask.... 136,165 48,568 
Belleville, Ont......... 144, 802 85,065 || Regina, Sask........ 631,844 340,441 
Brantiord, Onte....2-. 256, 688 151,847 || Saskatoon, Sask..... 136, 675 182,680 
Chatham, Onte 52.4.0 88,041 130,230) |) Caleary, Alta....... 895,043 849, 686 
Fort William, Ont..... 152,000 205,700 || Edmonton, Alta..... 665,710 855,175 
GaltaOntern eee 387, 269 139,716 || Lethbridge, Alta.... 116, 652 178,761 
GuelphyOnti..400-2. = 283,949 99,915 || Medicine Hat, Alta.. 17,094 25,415 
Hamilton, Ont........ 1,829,835 1,197,655 || Kamloops, B.C...... 66,522 85,470 
Kingston, Onte...4 eer 213,634 234,713 || Nanaimo, B.C....... 30, 781 - 163,828 
Kitchener, Ont........ 607,200 433,028 || New Westminster, 
Eondon;Ont...... 980.) 1,823, 757 653 , 400 BiG yee eve. 190,025 351,515 
Niagara Falls, Ont.... 91,022 136 903 || Prince Rupert, B.C.. 42,884 15,175 
Oshawa7Onte eae 124,900 106,577 || Vancouver, B.C..... 3,728,880 4,428,860 
Ottawa Ont aee 4,066,890 1,759,712 || North Vancouver, 
Owen Sound, Ont...... 49, 652 90, 285 BIC Se tere ees 20, 250 52,859 
- Peterborough, Ont.... 192,953 260, 080) le Victorias 5.0 sae. 424,593 449,638 
Port Arthur,Onth.... 162,921 204,286 —_—_ |—_———- 
Stratford, Ont). ...-... 45,502 51,262 || Totals—58 Cities...) 43,846,688 | 36,584,168 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 233, 264 785,933 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville, amalgamated with Windsor as from July 
935 


1, 


According to the 1931 Census, the 58 centres whose data are included 
in this table had about 36 p.c. of the total population of Canada; in 1935, 
the latest complete year, their building authorizations had a value equal 
to just over 29 p.c. of the total contracts awarded, according to the 
MacLean Building Reports, Limited. In the first eleven months of 1936, 
the building represented by the permits taken out in these cities con- 
stituted 23:4 p.c. of the value of the contracts awarded during the same 
period. The following table shows for the latest few years the statistics 
of construction permits issued, and also gives index numbers closely 
related to the building industry. 

The indexes of wages and prices of materials are indicative of the 
fluctuations in building costs over the past eight years. During 1936, the 
preliminary wages index showed little change, standing at 160-7, as com- 
pared with 159-8 in the preceding year. The wholesale prices of building 
materials, however, were rather higher than in the past few years; during 
the first eleven months of 1936, the index averaged 85-2, while in the 
twelve months of 1935, the mean was 81-2. The index numbers of employ- 
ment in the building industry are based upon data furnished by contractors 
ordinarily employing fifteen persons or more; in 1935, 669 of these reported 
an average payroll of 22,400 workers. 
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Building Permits and Indexes of Factors in the Construction 
Industry, 1929-36 


Year 


Average Index 


Index 
Value Numberaot Numbers of 
of Vea] f Wholesale 
Building eS Prices 
aS Permits a 4° 
Permits Tastiod of Building 
Issued (1926= 100) Materials 
= (1926=100) 
$ 
234,944,549 150-2 99-0 
166,379,325 106-4 90-8 
112, 222,845 71-8 81-9 
42,319,397 26-7 77-2 
21,776,496 13-9 78-3 
27,457,524 17-6 82-5 
46,560, 623 29-8 81-2 
36, 584,168 25-3 85-2 


Index 
Numbers of 
Wages in 
the Building 
Trades 
(1913 =100) 


197-5 
203-2 
195-7 
178-2 
158-0 
154-8 
159-8 
160-7? 


Index 
Numbers of 
Employment 
in the 
Building 
Industry? 
(1926=100) 


135-3 
134-3 
104- 
54- 
38: 
47- 
55- 
55- 


“ITH 00 Orr CO 


1 The 1936 figures are for the eleven months to Nov. 30; those for the other years are complete. 
3 As reported by employers. 


2 Preliminary figure. 


Massillon Vault Reinforcement.—The picture shows the specially constructed 
steel framework into which cement is poured to make an impregnable 


chamber for the safe-keeping of securities. 


page 159.) 


(See also illustration on 


Courtesy, Imperial Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


CHAPTER XI 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES 


External Trade 


Canada’s Trade Related to World Trade.—World trade during the 
calendar year 1935 showed a slight upward trend compared with 1934 
amounting to 23,550,000,000 gold dollars, an increase over the previous 
year of 1-1 p.c.; imports amounted to 12,093,000,000 gold dollars, an 
increase of 0-9 p.c.; and exports to 11,457,000,000 gold dollars, an increase 
of 1-4 p.c. Prominent factors operating to expand world trade were: 
(1) general economic recovery; (2) the narrowing of fluctuations in the 
exchange rates of various national currencies; and (3) the opening up of 
channels of trade by reciprocal trade arrangements. Canada has recently 
negotiated trade treaties or agreements with a number of countries, the 
most comprehensive being that with the United States. 


Export of News- 
print.—Canada 
ranks first among 
world countries 
as an exporter of 
newsprint. The 
upper picture 
shows rolls of 
newsprint paper 
ready for ship- 
ment. The lower 
picture is an 
aerial view of a 
pulp and paper 
plant at Three 

Rivers, Quebec—the largest pulp and paper centre in the world. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Halifax, N.S.— 
Various types of 
ocean-going craft 
in the harbour. 


The Harbour, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Montreal, Que., 
showing Grain 
Elevator. 


The Harbour and 
Docks, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Canada, in the production and exportation of many staple products, 
leads the world. In production of asbestos, newsprint paper and nickel, she 
led the world in 1935; in production of copper and zinc she occupied third 
place; fourth place in the production of gold and lead; fifth place in the 
production of automobiles; and seventh place in the production of wheat. 
In export trade the Dominion led the world in 1935 in the exports of 
asbestos, newsprint paper, nickel and wheat; occupied second place in the 
export of wheat flour; third place in the export ot automobiles; and 
fourth place in the export of rubber tires and wood pulp. In world trade 
Canada in 1935, as well as in 1934, occupied sixth position in total trade; 
ninth position in total imports; and fifth position in domestic exports. 


TOTAL CANADIAN TRADE 


Canada’s total trade in each month of the fiscal year 1935-36 showed an 
increase over the corresponding month of 1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35, 
except for the month of June, 1934; imports and exports also showed 
increases in all cases with the exception of a few months in 1934. Canada’s 
total trade in the fiscal year 1935-36 was valued at $1,425,191,000, imports 
accounting for $562,719,000 of this amount, domestic exports for $849,- 
030,000 and foreign exports for $13,442,000. The increase over the fiscal 
year 1934-35 amounted to $138,475,000 or 10-8 p.c.; in imports the increase 
was $40,288,000, or 7-7 p.c.; in domestic exports, $92,404,000, or 12-2 p.c.; 
and in foreign exports, $5,783,000, or 75:5 p.c. Empire countries accounted 
for 45:3 p:c. of the increase in Canada’s total trade from 1934-35 to 
1935-36, and foreign countries for 54:7 p.c. Imports from Empire countries 
during the same period accounted for 53-5 p.c. of the total increase in 
imports, and foreign countries for 46-5 p.c.; the Empire’s share in 
the increase of domestic exports from 1934-35 to 1935-36 was 44-5 p.c., and 
foreign countries, 55-5 p.c. In spite of the large decrease in recent years in 
Canada’s total trade, it is still more than ten times that at Confederation. 

Canada’s total trade for the fiscal year 1935-36 compared with 1934-35 
showed an increase of 10-8 p.c. on a value basis, and 10-4 p.c. on a volume 
basis; imports an increase of 7-7 p.c. on a value basis, and 10-2 p.c. on a 
volume basis; the Dominion’s domestic exports showed an increase of 
12-2 p.c. on a value basis, and 10-4 p.c. on a volume basis. 


Canada’s Total Trade with Empire and Foreign Countries 


Nore.—These figures do not include exports of foreign merchandise. Non-monetary gold 
bullion, formerly included under ‘‘Coin and Bullion’’ is now treated as ‘‘Merchandise’’. In con- 
sequence, Canada’s exports and total trade figures have been revised from 1926 to date. 


Canada’s Trade with— 


—— Total 
Fiscal Year : | Other , Other Canadian 
see British aed Foreign Trade}! 
s Countries Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LOM esta ee teeter ees ela: 347,324,375 45,844,988 | 559,674,963 97,938,111 | 1,050, 782,437 
1928-20 Rie Oars es 623,771,866 | 169,605,632 |1,372,173,833 | 468,386,891 | 2,633,938, 222 
1920-3 0PM ee coc. 470,925,703 161,320,037 |1,362,491,800 | 373,794,344 | 2,368,531, 884 
1OS0=s eee eres: 368, 743,891 129,018,931 | 934,067,581 | 274,524,959 | 1,706,355,362 
MOS TSO eee tarts cies 280,415,504 87,456,900 | 609,456,935 | 201,206,377 | 1,178,535, 716 
RP ECR ESE Seo Aly eae 270,827,074 71,676,177 | 429,972,778 | 161,971,993 934,448,022 
W938 = 34 see ae siete 393, 683,430 85,726,845 | 458,260,491 162,081,930 | 1,099, 752, 696 
OSL oO De ae eter eee 402,567,727 | 111,818,222 | 608,361,326 | 156,309,803 | 1,279,057,078 
1935=36 ine eke o. 439,431,620 | 137,601,169 | 679,782,020 | 154,934,671 | 1,411,749,480 


1Excluding foreign merchandise exported. 


The tendency of Canada’s trade during the past three or four years 
has been towards a greater exchange of commodities with Empire countries. 
The statistics in the following table, giving percentages of Canada’s trade 
with Empire and foreign countries for a series of years, indicate that the 
proportion of Canada’s imports from Empire countries from 1929-30 to 
1935-36 increased from 20-3 to 31-6 p.c., and exports to Empire countries 
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from 33:9 to 47-0 p.c.; the proportion of imports from foreign countries 
decreased from 79-7 p.c. to 68-4 p.c. and exports to foreign countries from 
66-1 p.c. to 53-0 p.c. 


Percentages of Canada’s Trade with Empire and Foreign Countries, 
fiscal years, 1929-30 to 1935-36 


Percentages of Canada’s Trade with— 


nee Empire Countries {| Foreign Countries United Kingdom United States 
ear | |—-———  _] ——_—_—— | 
Imports | Exports || Imports { Exports || Imports | Exports || Imports | Exports 
from to from to from to from to 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. " pies peel TV apes 
1929-30... 20-3 33-9 79-7 66-1 15-2 25-2 67-9 46-0 
1930-31... 22-6 36-6 77-4 63-4 16:5 27-4 64:5 43-7 
1931-32.... 25-6 36-7 74-4 63-3 18-4 29-0 60-8 42-9 
1932-33... 29-6 42-1 70:4 57-9 21-3 34-9 57-2 37°4 
1933-34... 32-4 50-9 67-6 49-1 24-2 43-3 54-9 33-0 
1934-35.... 29-9 47-3 70-1 52-7 21-4 38-4 58-1 40-3 
1935-36... 31-6 47-0 68-4 53-0 21-0 37-9 56:8 42-5 


The following résumé of Canada’s total trade for the fiscal years 
1926-27 to 1935-36 shows that for only two of the ten years have imports 
exceeded exports. The year of highest per capita trade in the ten-year 
period was for the fiscal year 1928-29, while the year of lowest per capita 
trade was for the fiscal year 1932-33. 


Ratio of Exports to Imports, and Value Per Capita of Exports, Imports 
and Total Trade, fiscal years, 1926-27 to 1935-36 


Note.—Not including exports of foreign produce. 


ie a bis Srey Values per capita of— 
: Imports Exports Exports 
Fiscal Year Entered ' Over 7 to roan pate - 
for mports mports opulation xports, 
Consump- | Entered | Entered Canadian ee aoe 
tion over for Con- | for Con- Produce P 
Exports sumption | sumption 
$ $ p.c. No. $ $ $ 
1926227 eee — | 238,692,028 123-1); 9,637,000 130-14} | 106-97 237eld 
1927-28........ — | 147,196,219 113-3 9,835,000 125-46 112-76 238-22 
1928-29........ — | 127,766,443 110-1} 10,029,000 136:43 126-20 262:63 
1920-300) ee 103,335,512 - 91-7| 10,208,000 109-75 122-28 232-03 
1930-31). 5... «4 89, 584, 647 90-1} 10,376,000 77:08 87°37 164-45 


1931=32........ = 32,749, 123 105-6) 10,506,000 57-11 55-07 112-18 


1932-33.......'. — | 128,594,376 131-6) 10,681,000 49-44 38-05 87-49 
1933=34.......: — | 238,466,770 155-0} 10,824,000 61-52 40-08 101-60 
1936-36. ndeck — | 241,853,735 146-3) 10,935,000 69-19 47-78 116-97 
bs) eee — | 299,753,013 153-3] 11,028,000 76-99 51-02 128-01 


IMPORTS 


Canada’s total imports for the fiscal year 1935-36 were valued at 
$562,719,000, the increase over 1933-34 amounting to $128,920,000 or 29-7 p.c., 
and over 1934-35 to $40,288,000 or 7-7 p.c. Imports from Empire countries 
in 1935-36 amounted to $177,721,000, the increase over 1933-34 amounting 
to $37,317,000 or 26-6 p.c. and over 1934-35 to $21,535,000 or 13-8 p.c. 
The imports from foreign countries in 1935-36 were valued at $384,998,000, 
the increase over 1933-34 amounting to $91,603,000 or 31-2 p.c. and over 
1934-35 to $18,753,000 or 5-1 p.c. Of the total increase in Canada’s imports 
in 1935-36 compared with 1934-35, 53-5 p.c. was with Empire countries, 
and 46-5 p.c. with foreign countries. Of the total imports in 1935-36, 
56°8 p.c. came from the United States; 21:0 p.c. from the United 
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Unloading South African Oranges 
at Montreal and Cases of South 
African Oranges in a Montreal 
Warehouse—The cases are 
Canadian made. Substantial 
orders for cases of this kind 
are placed in Canada by the 
South African trade. 


Kingdom; 10-6 p.c. from other British countries; and 11-6 p.c. from other 
foreign countries. In 1934-35 the proportions were: from the United 
States, 58-1 p.c.; from the United Kingdom, 21-4 p.c.; from other British 
countries, 8-5 p.c.; and from other foreign countries, 12:0 p.c. The per- 
centages of imports from the United States, the United Kingdom and 
other foreign countries show decreases, while the percentage from other 
British countries shows an increase. 


Canada’s Imports from British and Foreign Countries, 
fiscal years 1913-14 and 1928-29 to 1935-36 


Canadian Imports from— 


7 Total 
Fiscal Year United nak United Pecos Imports 
Kingdom Countries States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
iL) ha a Ye a 132,070,406 22,456,440 396,302,138 68,365,014 619,193,998 
LODO eee ete rac Mou 194,041,381 63,346, 829 868,012,229 140,278,652 | 1,265,679,091 
9207 3 OMe Ne ticon 189,179,738 63,494, 864 847,442,037 148,156,943 | 1,248, 273,582 
1980S31e ee a oe > 149,497,392 55,401,034 584,407,018 117,307,251 906, 612, 695 
1981-32) Pee yee Be 2 106,371,779 41,440,214 351, 686,775 79,005,136 578,503,904 
IDE PES tin ace eon commen oe 86,466, 055 33,918, 269 232,548,055 53,451,365 406,383,744 
1988-34 ce reer ee ee 105,100,764 30, o0anta2 238,187,681 55, 207,058 433,798, 625 
1934-35 tgp eee eee 111, 682,490 44,503,981 303, 639,972 62,604,710 522,431,153 
1985-38 G9. be cmc aati 117,874, 822 59, 846, 488 319,479,594 65,518,159 562,719,063 
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The statistics in the following table re imports into Canada from the 
United Kingdom, fiscal years 1924-25 to 1935-36, indicate a very marked 
increase in the imports of goods from the United Kingdom free under the 
Preferential Tariff. The proportion of imports subject to duty to total 
imports from the United Kingdom in 1924-25 was 82°5 p.c. and free goods 
17-5 p.c.; imports free under the Preferential Tariff amounted to 0°6 p.c. 
and under the General Tariff to 16-9 p.c.; in 1929-30 the proportion of 
dutiable imports to total imports was 78-6 p.c. and free goods 21-4 p.c.; 
imports free under the Preferential Tariff amounted to 5-6 p.c, and under 
the General Tariff to 15-8 p.c.; whereas in the year 1935-36 the proportion 
of dutiable imports to total imports from the United Kingdom was 47:5 p.c. 
and free imports 52-5 p.c.; imports free under the Preferential Tariff 
amounted to 41-3 p.c. and under the General Tariff to 11-2 p.c. 


Canada’s Dutiable and Free Imports from the United Kingdom, 
fiscal years 1924-25 to 1935-36 


(i ne ee ee SS ee ED 
SS, 


Free Imports 


ee 


Fiscal Total Dutiable 
Free under Free under 
Year | Imports Imports Total Preferential General 
Free Tariff Tariff 
p.c. of p.c. of p.c. of p.c. of 
$000 $000 Total $000 Total $000 Total $000 Total 

1924-25.) 151,084 | 124,666 82-5 26,418 17-5 938 0-6 25,480 16-9 
1925-26.| 163,731 | 183,125 81-3 30, 606 18-7 1,242 0-8 29,364 17-9 
1926-27.| 163,939 | 134,971 82-4 28,968 17-6 3,563 2-2 25,405 15-4 
1927-28.) 186,486 | 150,054 80:5 36,382 19-5 4,656 2-5 31,726 17-0 
1928-29.} 194,041 154,457 79-6 39,584 20-4 10,865 5:6 28,719 14-8 
1929-30.| 189,180 | 148,643 78-6 40,537 21-4 10, 668 5-6 29,869 15-8 
1930-31.| 149,497 | 108,570 72°6 40, 927 27-4 18, 288 12-2 22,639 15-2 
1931-32.| 106,372 79,694 74-9 26,678 25-1 12,316 11:6 14,362 13-5 
1932-33. 86,466 55,691 64-4 30,775 35-6 22,015 25-4 8, 760 10-2 
1933-34.| 105,101 57,038 54:3 48,063 45-7 39,666 37-7 8,397 8-0 
1934-35.| 111,682 58,836 52-7 52,846 47-3 41,468 oyu! 11,378 10-2 
1935-36.| 117,875 55, 967 47-5 61, 908 52-5 48,737 41-3 | Suet 11-2 
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Commodities are classified by the Bureau of Statistics into nine main 
groups, as follows: Agricultural and Vegetable Products; Animals and 
Animal Products; Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products; Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper; Iron and Its Products; Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products; Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products; Chemicals and 
Allied Products; and Miscellaneous Commodities. Imports under each 
of the nine main groups in 1935-86 compared with 1934-35 show increases. 
The total increase amounted to $40,288,000. The greatest absolute 
increases in 1935-36 occurred in the main groups of Iron and Its Products 
($14,198,000); Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products ($8,016,000) ; Non- 
Ferrous Metals and Their Products ($5,189,000) ; and Animals and Animal 
Products ($4,357,000); but the greatest percentage increases were shown 
by Animals and Animal Products (21:8 p.c.); Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products (18-2 p.c.); and Iron and Its Products (14:2 p.c.). 

The most important group from the standpoint of imports was Iron 
and Its Products, under which classification imports reached $114,254,000, 
the chief items under this group being: automobile parts ($22,707,000), 
machinery ($21,914,000), and plates and sheets ($18,453,000). The other 
eroups in order of importance of value were: Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products ($110,342,000), made up chiefly of sugar ($15,896,000), green 
fruits ($12,898,000), and vegetable oils ($12,065,000) ; Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Products ($105,421,000), chiefly crude petroleum ($35,565,000), and 
coal ($33,835,000) ; and Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products ($89,814,000), 
made up chiefly of wool and its products ($24,461,000), raw cotton 
($17,209,000), and other cotton products ($16,363,000). 
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It is an interesting study to note the changing relations over a number 
of years between the commodities listed by rank. Commodities that 
occupied an important position in Canada’s import trade in 1889-90 have, 
due to economic changes in the industrial life of the country, been mate- 
rially changed in their importance in relation to other commodities in 
1935-36. Crude petroleum has risen to prominence rapidly since 1920, 
when it was in eleventh place. Last year it occupied first place, being in 
second place in the previous year. Coal, now in second place, has been 
among the first three commodities since 1890, but machinery, which is now 
in fourth place, headed the list in 1930 with imports valued at $69,000,000, 
and was in sixth place fourteen years ago, when its imports were valued at 
$37,000,000, being outranked by sugar and products, coal, cotton goods, 
woollen goods and rolling-mill products. The most outstanding change is 
in the case of raw cotton which, from eleventh place in 1932-33, and four- 
teenth place in 1931-32, has now attained sixth place, being in fifth place 
last year; this reflects the growth of the Canadian textile industry. 


Twenty Chief Commodities Imported, 1935-36 Compared with 1934-35 


Increase or Decrease 


Rank Commodity ee rts, 1935-36 Compared 
(In order of value, 1935-36) with 1934-35 
1935/1936 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
2 | 1 |Crude petroleum............ gal. | 1,198,116,475} 35,564,978I+-106,763,893|-+ 3,064,251 
LMA? | Coals pei sey aieemenee Ok ton 12,409,841) 33,834,971/—  417,227/— 1,783,458 
3 | 38 |Automobile parts......... arr eee -—| 22,706,931 -|+ 528,700 
4 4 |Machinery, except farm........... — | 21,914,192 - |+ 2,786,488 
6 | 5 |Plates and sheets, iron...... cwt. 6,008,852} 18,453,155/+ 973,900/+ 2,489, 653 
Dal meOnthaw cottonhece eae ae lb. 136,555,504} 17,209,869/|— 1,469,562|— 901,577 
i) @|\Sugar tor refining... ....4-- cwt. 9,187,999} 15,684,087|+  436,896/-+ 1,210,916 
One Sy resi init spree oe beeen rcs - | 12,897,652 - |+ 3,311,249 
14] 9 |Vegetable oils.............. gal. 21,610,783} 12,065,483)/+ 3,891,314|-+ 4,639,577 
10 | 10 |Books and printed matter......... - 9,882,572 -|+ 848,229 
12 | 11 |Electrical apparatus............... ~ 8, 757,837 -|+ 814,198 
Seip i2Spiritsand wineses..0sc.neneoe. - 8,392,380 - |— 5,958,448 
13 | 18 |Engines and boilers............... ~ 8,240, 278 -|+ 458,376 
TD LTE Tes See eet oe. mad lb. 37,148,787} 8,153, 748+ 6,778,777|+ 1,046,426 
1115") Rubber, crudess= 4... 2 lb. 56,915,391}  6,736,561/|— 6,702,710|/— 1,221,747 
16 | 16 |Clay and its products............. - 6,593, 645 -|+ 498,705 
23 | 17 | Noils, tops and waste wool.. lb. 14,082,427} 6,342,091]/-+ 4,737,978)+ 2,075,040 
28 | 18 |Farmimplementsand machinery... - 6,182,218 - 2,465,899 
24 | 19 | Raw and dressed furs............. - 6, 022, 268 - |+ 1,886,804 
DL (albe2O? PAD ER sites Mee ete ue en i eI - 5,989,251 -|+ 389,227 
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The increase in total domestic exports for 1935-36 over 1933-34 
amounted to $183,076,000, or 27-5 p.c., and over 1934-35 to $92,404,000, or 
12-2 p.c. Exports to Empire countries in 1935-36 amounted to $399,311,000, 
compared with an export in 1933-34 valued at $339,006,000, and in 1934-35 
at $358,199,000. The increase in 1935-36 over the year 1933-34 amounted to 
$60,305,000, or 17-8 p.c. and over 1934-35 to $41,112,000, or 11-5 p.c.; 
the domestic exports to foreign countries in the fiscal year 1935-36 totalled 
$449,719,000, in 1933-34, $326,948,000, and in 1934-35 $398,426,000; the 
increase in 1935-86 over similar export trade in 1933-34 amounted to 
$122,771,000, or 37-5 p.c., and over 1934-35 to $51,292,000 or 12-9 p.c. Of the 
total increase in Canada’s domestic exports in 1935-36 compared with 
1934-35, 44-5 p.c. was with Empire countries and 55-5 p.c. with foreign 
countries. Of the total domestic exports in 1935-36, the United States took 
42-5 p.c.; the United Kingdom, 37-9 p.c.; other Empire countries, 9-1 p.c.; 
and other foreign countries, 10-5 p.c. In 1934-35 the proportions were: 
United States, 40-3 p.c.; United Kingdom, 88-4 p.c.; other Empire 
countries, 8-9 p.c.; and other foreign countries, 12:4 p.c. The percentages 
of exports to the United States and other Empire countries increased, 
while those to ‘he United Kingdom and other foreign countries declined. 

25967—84 
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The pulp and paper industry is the leading manufacturing industry in 
Canada, based on gross value of production. The product is chiefly 
marketed in the United States (a large quantity across our inland 
waterways system). The illustrations from the top of the plate down- 
ward show: (1) A modern motor-driven barge built especially for the 
pulp and paper export trade to the United States. (2) Newsprint 
ships at Thorold, Ontario. (3) Unloading pulpwood on the upper 
St. Lawrence. (4) A fleet of paper carriers leaving the Welland canal 
for Chicago. (5) Arrival of a boat at Chicago with a cargo of Cana- 
dian newsprint. 

Courtesy, Pulp and Paper Magazine, Gardenvale, Que. 
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Canada’s Domestic Exports to British and Foreign Countries 
Canadian Exports to— 
Oth Oth he 
: ther . ther omestic 
pes British poe Foreign Exports 
BtOnL Countries Countries 
g $ $ $ $ 
215,253, 969 23,388, 548 163,372,825 29,573,097 431,588,439 
429,730,485 106, 258, 803 504, 161, 604 328,108,239 | 1,368,259,131 
281, 745,965 97,825,173 515,049,763 225,637,401 | 1,120, 258,302 
219, 246,499 73,617,897 349, 660,563 157,217, 708 799, 742, 667 
174,043,725 46,016, 686 257,770, 160 122,201,241 600,031, 812 
184,361,019 37, 757, 908 197,424, 723 108, 520, 628 528,064,278 
288, 582, 666 50, 423, 723 220,072,810 106, 874,872 665,954,071 
290, 885, 237 67,314, 241 304, 721,354 93,705,093 756, 625,925 
321,556, 798 77, 754, 681 360,302, 426 89,416,512 849,030,417 


As in the case of imports, there has been a marked change during the 
past four decades or so in the rank and importance of the principal com- 
modities which comprise Canada’s export trade. In the fiscal year 1889-90, 
wheat occupied twenty-second position in Canada’s exports ($389,000), but 
in the fiscal year 1935-36 it occupied first place ($148,577,000) ; newsprint 
paper occupied second position in 1935-36 ($90,761,000), but in 1909-10 it 
was in twentieth position ($2.612,000). 
pied third place in 1935-386 ($83,415,000); there were no exports of non- 
monetary gold bullion prior to 1925-26 when exports totalled $5,212,000. 
Nickel in Canada’s export trade moved up from twenty-fourth place in 
1899-1900 ($1,040,000). to fourth place in 1935-36 ($41,644,000); wood pulp 
occupied thirty-first place in Canada’s exports in 1889-90 ($168.000), but in 
1935-36 it was in fifth place ($28,104,000); automobiles in 1909-10 occu- 
pied forty-second position ($405,000), but in 1935-36 they occupied ninth 
place ($23,886,000); copper in forms moved from sixty-third place in 
1919-20 ($541,000) to tenth place in 1935-36 ($23,698,000), and wheat flour 
moved from eighteenth place in 1889-90 ($521,000) to eleventh place in 
1935-36 ($19,383,000). 


Twenty Chief Domestic Commodities Exported, 1935-36 
Compared with 1934-35 


Non-monetary gold bullion occu- 


Increase (+) or 


Rank Commodity Total Domestic 
(in order of Value, 1935-36) Exports, 1935-36 
19351936 Quantity Value 

$ 
if IMI heat ee:.24 eo en. ee ee bush.| 179,124,180) 148,576,975 
3 ZaiNewsprint paper. ce oan. cwt. | 53,261,626} 90,761,379 
2 3 |Gold bullion, non-monetary... oz. 2,383,472) 83,414,854 
ARS eee An INC ce Lae tees ehh Marie aes Been ae ewt 1,609,252] 41,644,380 
5 DEV OOGsDULD Ya) sands dae = ee cwt 13,722,878} 28,103,970 
6.10.6 |\Planks and boards:.........-- M ft. 1,382,714] 27,605,281 
8 TESTS cl APS, sees eal RM GDS yt oh Od cwt. 3,212,714] 24,435,248 
TAA SRI NUCAIES eg cis Gel ce tid cova re eo eee oe — | 24,220,802 
9 OnlAntomobilesmes «se. senor No. 67,331] 23,886,030 
10 | 10 |Copper bars, rods, etc........ cwt. 2,986,166} 23,697,792 
IY /-1l |Wheat flour........  laell 4,858,947| 19,382,617 
mL OO IinichkeGVeyes. ba ae. 2a es ae ee pf. gal] 2,991,354) 16,288,585 
LORIE S HBR U a WeLUTS a2 8.0 bevia. toa: OA ne eae —| 15,738,166 
24 | 14 |Silver ore and bullion......... OZ. 20,191,018] 12,473,960 
LGR on Alumina an bars'o..a5 ea. CMvite 558, 859 9,358,074 
14S Gri Applesarreshe a -.c4. 3h. sore brl. 2,288,010} 8,821,752 
IPOS, \YARING, Sac 5 cee ne en eee cwt. 2,864,612} 8,418,199 
210 lB beac ils 228, Lae ye cwt. 2,940,356] 8,286,782) 
3507 | eLOn I Siineles*woodes 4. ee square 2,867,885 7,692,957 
25) |) 20) WAisbestos baw. noc. a:+4-44 ote to ton 218, 098 7,611, 844 


Decrease (—) 1935-36 


Compared with 


1934-35 
Quantity Value 
$ 

+13, 422,197|+16, 135, 290 
+ 5,411,164)/+ 8,613,535 
— . 407,280|—13,311,077 
+ 414,227|--13, 221,521 
+ 1,473,338/-+ 2,234,674 
+ 81,413}+ 2,704,379 
+ 188,010)+ 2,023,835 

-|+ 106,047 
“p 18,511|/+ 4,693,860 
+ 427,749|+ 4,947,196 
_ 77,880)+ 1,006,577 
+ 789,839|/+ 2,881,509 

- j+ 840,180 
+ 9,184,776/+ 7,116,303 
+ 101,206)/+ 1,569,885 
+ 228,392|+ 602,906 
— 42,687|+ 872,406 
— 176,670/+ 2,738,034 
+ 1,440,658)+ 4,187,532 
a 59,955|-+ 2,458,336 
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The T.S.S. Markland (specially built for the efficient and economical ocean 
; transport of newsprint). 
Courtesy, Mersey Paper Company, Limited. 


Canada’s domestic exports in each main group showed increases com- 
pared with 1934-35. The total increase in the Dominion’s domestic exports 
amounted to $92,404,000. Of this total increase, the greatest absolute 
increases in 1935-36 occurred in the main groups of Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products ($21,201,000); Wood, Wood Products and Paper ($20,899,- 
000); Agricultural and Vegetable Products ($16,629,000); Animals and 
Animal Products ($14,084,000) ; and Iron and Its Products ($11,632,000) ; but 
the greatest percentage increases by main groups were shown by Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products (36:6 p.c.); Iron and Its Products 
(25-8 p.c.); Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products (21-9 p.c.); 
Animals and Animal Products (16-2 p.c.); and Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper (13-0 p.c.). The most important main group in Canada’s exports 
was Agricultural and Vegetable Products, which reached $242,862,000, the 
chief exports under this group being: wheat ($148,577,000); wheat flour 
($19,383,000); and whisky ($16,289,000). The other chief main groups in 
order of importance of value were: Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 
($212,547,000), principal exports being: gold bullion, non-monetary 
($83,415,000), nickel ($41,644,000), copper in forms ($23,698,000), and silver 
bullion ($11,421,000); Wood, Wood Products and Paper ($181,832,000), 
chief exports being: newsprint paper ($90,761,000), wood pulp ($28,- 
104,000), and planks and boards ($27,605,000); Animals and Animal 
Products ($100,932,000), principal exports being: fish ($24,435,000), meats 
($24,221,000), and raw furs ($15,738,000), and Iron and Its Products 
($52,368,000), chief exports being: automobiles ($23,886,000), farm imple- 
ments and machinery ($6,344,000), and machinery, except farm ($5,804,000). 


REVIEW OF CANADA’S TRADE BY MONTHS 


The monthly trade figures as available when going to press for the 
ae year 1936 compared with the years 1933, 19384 and 1935, were as 
ollows:— 
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Imports and Exports by Months, January, 1933, to November, 1936 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
JanuaTrynse sess 24,441 | 32,391 | 37,229] 40,590 || 37,573 | 55,650 | 54,737 63, 865 
February......... 23,514 33,592 37,044 41,597 30,520 52,396 53,480 62,074 
ERT Chee wer osetia te 32,963 47,519 48,191 52,681 40,204 69,611 67,420 73,445 
Aprileeiencis 2 ene: 20,457 | 34,814 | 36,637 | 42,217 || 23,378 | 38,282 | 47,314 57,424 
REN sade ee aro 32,927 52,887 54,540 59,121 51,941 66, 802 65,498 83,820 
iit Sy oceten are ee 33,619 | 46,186 | 46,732 | 57,598} 49,600 | 64,826 | 58,505 79,181 
VUE ot ee cere ea CO eS 44,145 48,414 53,821 57,627 64,398 63, 286 83,899 
AUCUISU cae con oe 38, 747 43,507 49,560 50, 258 51,148 65,329 75,676 92,559 
September........ 38, 698 42,208 44,689 52,983 65,515 63,566 77,259 88,894 
Octobereiews a. oee: 41,070 47,229 52,751 65, 159 67,633 77,259 90,526 110,999 
November........ 43,712 49 884 55,958 - 67,709 72,579 94,484 - 
December......... 35,368 | 39,107 53,746 | 67,948 | 77,099 ~ 


38,569 = 
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From Confederation to 1935-36 Canada’s total exports exceeded imports 
in thirty-one years, while imports exceeded exports in thirty-eight years. 
The largest excess of exports in a single fiscal year was in 1917-18, a “war 
year”, when it amounted to $622,637,000, while the largest excess of imports, 
amounting to $294,139,000, occurred in 1912-18. The “unfavourable” trade 
balances occurred chiefly in the fiscal years 1902-03 to 1912-13, years of 
heavy capital imports. Canada’s balance of trade with the United King- 
dom has been favourable since 1889. With the United States it is usually 
unfavourable. With reference to merchandise trade balance, Canada, in 
the calendar year 1913, occupied seventeenth position amongst the leading 
commercial nations of the world, it being unfavourable in that year to 
the extent of $222,900,000, or $29-61 per capita, but in the calendar year 
1935 she was in first position with a favourable trade balance of $288,- 
000,000, or $26-34 per capita. In the calendar year 1935 Empire countries 
occupied the first three positions in trade balance per capita, Canada being 
in first position with $26-34; New Zealand in second position with $26-12; 
and the Union of South Africa in third position with $15-27; while 
Australia was in fifth position with $10:48. 


Trade Balances of Twenty Principal Countries of the World, calendar 
years, 1934 and 1935 


Rank 1934 1935 
—_—_ Country 
1934]1935 Amount | Per Capital} Amount | Per Capita 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $ 
Obl els (andar merits mite ts oak ect + 952-2) + + 288-0] + 26-34 
Ieee Unitedistatesthue isthe ee ce oe: + 457-7) + + 204-4) + 1-60 
6 | 3 | Union of South Africa............... + 66-2 |} + + 131-3) + 15-27 
Ae 4 VATcontinge.. . s.r Lee eT oe + 85-5 | + + 129-7) + 10-64 
Scie DM British INGiak s:cneieee tenes aoe ae + 86-7) + fe 85-6 | + 0-24 
8 Gy AUStTALIAt Gab ie oe e teri... Sivas + 60:9 | + +e 70-1} + 10-43 
Tine Germany 2.) ieee Ceenice > ccs ce — 110-8] — + 44-9 |} + 0-67 
7 San News Ziealangees ss era acre. rae + 62-2 | + + 40-7} + 26-12 
DR meOUN TAZ ge ek: & casssee eM teaaremtraeee eae eae + 82-6} + +. 20-7 | + 0-43 
Lae On ADA aeytyes ater aoe sat holes tae _ 32°6 | — + 771+ 0-11 
Tied Meo enmaricnsca os cama tet ucerouacen — 28:6) — — 15-0 | — 4-11 
LS MLOe IS PAIN et we, 2 serach co meee hae oom _ 33-6 | — ~ 40-5 | — 1-65 
LOR et Sar Bel emt ta weet ccsiaiels eee eee _ 11-9} — - 44-4 | — 5-18 
Ou Aa Sweden ary oticcabtelcsadet hence macaden — 1:5] — — 45-0 | — 7-22 
ATI TBTNINOn Waverton cen c cant inne ee _ 39-2 | — — 53-4 | — 18-59 
LOBIAUGSIS witzerMland acne eicar erect aes — 189-1} — — 150-7} — 36-36 
18e | b7ekNetherlands yas.) olives ates — 217-6}; — — 177-6) — 21-16 
V7G WPL SOG aly ree aco ere sie oo eee eee ae oe — 207-0] — — 213-7) — 5-01 
TOM STOR racer <tc ok ah nee tao Bers — 340-5] — — 362-8} — 8-65 
208) 207 United) Kinedomia.«,ee49. soone ace: — 1,422-1} — — 1,358-4 | — 28-97 
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Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity; for there are many other exchanges besides those 
of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of affairs in regard to total international transactions. 

The Tourist Trade.—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. For the year 1935 the tourist trade was 
calculated to have brought $202,314,000 into the country, and after the 
deduction of $79,399,000 spent by Canadian tourists abroad, the favourable 
balance was estimated at $122,915,000. By far the most important factor is 
the automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it being 
estimated that such United States tourists spent $131,806,000 in Canada in 
1935, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about $39,966,000 in the 
United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return which Canada 
derives from her picturesque scenery, fish and game, winter sports, etc. 


Tourist Expenditures, 1926-35 


: Expenditures 
Expenditures | ‘of Canadian 
one Tourists Tourists Txcess of 
ai Canada in Other (1) over (2) 
Countries 
(2) 
$ $ $ 

19DG 6 , Bx Ah, ee Re AIS co hermes Creo Le ee 201,167,000 98,747,000 102,420,000 
DY ede i is Os A NOE Rte ae 4 PORTED 7 I ee er 238.477, 000 108, 750, 000 129,727,000 
TODS. was hae: dee ee. 45 ga tw ice othe en Reta pe 275,230,000 107,522,000 167, 708,000 
1920 Ree Ie a ee eee. | Ob Acct ase (eb rae eee eS 309,379,000 | 121,645,000 187,734,000 
19SONR Te Ae, Coa a eae ree am LINEESS © Oe anaes? tm 279,238,000 | 100,389,000 178,849,000 
TOS TW tea Fe ste. . SR Ree ee hes a leeks Ree eee eat we 250,776, 000 76,452,000 174,324, 000 
OB Dir ae ke Maye, Suess. < fata Mace Re ei Sida ek oe, cae er er De ee 212,448, 0001 57,403,000 155,045,000 
LU Eas et a a ee, eee Bl 6 Seep ee ete be SE oh Soy I One 117,124,0001 50, 860,000 66, 264,000 
TSS ey yp ohae Bie ahs Be te SED ve 21 Sate tAN  d ee ee SP Ne 129,974,000 53, 658, 000 76,316,000 
AQ D5 Awe toes « Watas tek eset yO iii Bes BUA We 6 feed 202,314,000 79,399,000 122,915, 000 


1 Canadian funds. No adjustment for exchange was considered necessary in 1934 and 1935. 

Apart from the revenue which Canada derives directly from the tourist 
trade there are many other important results. First-hand knowledge of 
the country, its products and resources, serves to stimulate the demand for 
Canadian products and increases the supplies of new capital for invest- 
ment here. There is, too, a value derived from neighbours becoming 
better acquainted and through the exchange of ideas that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. A more widely diffused knowledge of the 
culture, interests and difficulties of other nations leads to a richer social 
and intellectual life for all and the mutual understanding which springs 
from such contacts is an invaluable source of international good will. 

Balance of International Payments.—A nation’s international trans- 
actions of a commercial or financial character are much more compre- 
hensive than the mere exchange of goods. The commodity trade itself 
gives rise to transactions involving the exchange in services between 
nations such as the transportation services performed by one nation for 
another in the international movement of goods. But there are also other 
service transactions such as, for example, those resulting from the tourist 
trade. Then, too, there are the important international payments which 
are the result of international investments. 

It is to summarize these transactions that the following statement, 
embracing all international transactions of a commercial or revenue char- 
acter, including movements of commodities, gold and capital and the 
exchange of services, is drawn up. Since there are close relationships 
between capital transactions and the current items of goods, services and 
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gold, important deductions may be drawn regarding the movement of 
capital. It is apparent that, if the total debits and credits resulting from 
a nation’s external transactions in goods, services and gold do not balance, 
there must have been some change in the long- or short-term interna- 
tional indebtedness to bring equilibrium to the nation’s accounts by pro- 
viding the necessary balance of debits or credits since these commercial 
and financial transactions must either be paid for or effect a change in 
indebtedness. 

It can be seen, then, that balance of payments statements are essential 
in studying the movements of capital between Canada and other countries. 
In short, they present Canada’s economic and financial position vis-a-vis 
the world. 


Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1934 and 1935 


Norr.—Figures for both years are in some cases preliminary. 


1934 1935 
Item Exports, | Imports, |} Exports, | Imports, 
Visible | Visible || Visible | Visible 


and and and and 
Invisible | Invisible || Invisible | Invisible 


$000,000 | $000,000 || $000,000 | $000,000 


Commodity trade (adjusted): i. 65. 02.ee nae < o4n' 656-8 504-0 740-0 542-0 
Exports and imports of gold coin and bullion........ 105-1 4-8 112-4 7 
Freight receipts and payments, n.o.p................ 51-4 74-9 55-0 84-0 
Lourist expencituressain.,  dolt tle: ok sek 130-0 53-7 202-3 79-4 
Interest and dividend receipts and payments........ 95-0 290-0 98-0 317-0 
Tmmiprant remittances... 1 sce. ees Seen eek 6-0 6°5 6-0 6-7 
Government expenditures and receipts.............. 5-8 10-1 5-9 10-0 
Charitable and missionary contributions............ 1-8 1-6 2-6 1-5 
Insurance transactions (net figures).................. ~ 15-0 - 8-0 
AGVOEIsNE transactions, 2.00.0. 0 scene eee oho eke. 2-0 1-5 2-0 1:5 
MiOton picture earnings, hy. s whee haloes ethos - 2-5 - 2-8 
Capital] of immigrants and emigrants................ 1-9 3-3 1-8 3-0 

Earnings of Canadian residents employed in the 

United States (net figures)...............0cee0-- 0-7 - 1-2 - 

Totals, Current Items of Goods, Services 
BELG GROL foe c aki ts Stan tone 1,056-5 967-9 || 1,227-2 1, 057-6 

Capital Movement—net outflow of capital funds as 
per statement below........................0005 - 10-3 - 16-4 
Balancing Items (net errors and omissions)........ ~ 78-3 - 153 -2 


1,056-5 | 1,056-5 || 1,227-2 | 1,227-2 


Summary of Capital Movements— 


Sales and purchases of securities.................00. 321-2 312-2 301-8 250-7 
Rte memant a bo sans bat cole hea BRR eee - 129-5 - 190-0 
New series (including refinancing)................... 104-7 - 116-5 - 
Direct investments (long-term)................e000. 5-5 ~ 6-0 - 
Balancing Items—net outflow of capital funds 10-3 - 16-4 Eas 
441-7 441-7 440-7 440-7 
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INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—STOCK MARKETS— 
COMMODITY PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade in Canada is of primary importance among economic 
activities. The home consumption of goods and services by a population 
of 11,028,000 requires a greater expenditure of economic activity than that 
required for the prosecution of external trade. Internal trade includes 
the transportation and distribution of goods within the country through 
the medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail 
stores and other agencies. It includes all professional services such as 
those carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance 
companies and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not pro- 
ductive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 

Historically, Canadian internal trade developed as a result of the fur 
trade, fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by Europeans in 
exchange for their products. This trade spread until it covered the whole 
area of the Dominion, forming the framework into which the economic 
activities of the nation were gradually built. Lumber, fisheries, agricul- 
tural, mineral and other resources were gradually exploited. As popula- 
tion grew, local manufacturing industries supplanted certain imports. 
Diverse resources in various parts of the country led to a vast exchange 
of products, and growing wealth to increasing abundance of services. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in 1934 the grand total 
value of the activities of those occupied in production of all kinds as 
estimated under the heading National Income on p. 37 was $3,809,147 ,000, 
while the money value of exports of Canadian produce was $652,887 228. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
which have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


The distribution of goods and services, to meet the demands of con- 
sumers, requires many types of establishments which employ hundreds of 
thousands of persons and use many millions of dollars of capital. The 
1931 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments showed that in 
1930 there were 125,000 retail stores in Canada with sales amounting to 
$2,756,000,000. Including proprietors receiving a fixed salary, there were 
about 300,000 persons on the payrolls of these stores and approximately 
$300,000,000 paid out to them in salaries and wages during the year. The 
capital invested in these retail stores amounted to $1,200,000,000. 


Wholesale Trade.—The supplying of goods for the retail trade 
requires a complex organization, made up of many types of wholesale 
establishments. The census of wholesale business showed that there were 
more than 5,000 wholesale houses in Canada with sales amounting to 
slightly more than one billion dollars and 8,000 other types of wholesalers 
handling sales and orders to the value of two billion dollars. The capital 
invested in both types of wholesale establishments was valued at $759,- 
000,000. Ninety thousand persons found employment in wholesale estab- 
lishments and their earnings totalled $146,000,000. 
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Indexes of Sales of Retail and Wholesale Establishments, by Provinces, 
1930 and 1932-35 


: Retail Stores Wholesale Establishments! 
Province |——— a 
1930 1932 ; 1933 1934 1935 1930 1932 1933 1934 1935 
P.E.I 100-0 | 67-2 | 64-4 70-1 71-8 
N.S 100:0 | 74-5] 68-8 76-7 80-7 |}> 100-0 70-3 67-9 77-0 80:3 
INGE: 100-0 | 67-5 | 61-9 68-6 72-7 
Que 100-0 | 71-4] 64-7 68-6 70-8 |} 100-0 69-4 65-9 74-7 777 
Ont 100-0 | 71-5} 66-9 74-2 77-1 100-0 70-9 68-9 79-4 83-3 
Waa es 100-0 | 69-2} 64-1 68+7 72-7 
Sask 100-0} 59-2) 54-5 59-0 63-0 ||; 100-0 65-2 60:6 67-7 73°4 
Piatra 100-0 | 65-5 | 62-2 69-0 75°3 100-0 64-8 63-5 71-6 77-7 


Canada..| 100:0| 69-5 | 64-4 70-5 73-9 | 100-0 68-7 65-7 74-7 78-9 


1 Regular wholesale houses. For a full description of the index, see the report ‘‘Wholesale 
Trade i in Canada, 1930-33’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


The trend in sales of retail stores and regular wholesale houses, by 
provinces, for the period 1930 to 1935 is shown above. No allowances 
have been made in the indexes for changes in retail and wholesale prices 
during the -period. While the decline in retail trade from 1930 to 1933 
was 35-6 p.c. (34:3 p.c. in wholesale trade) some kinds of business had 
much heavier losses than others. How much of the decrease was due to the 
decline in prices and how much to a reduction in physical volume of trade, 
it is not possible to say. Among retail stores the food and general mer- 
chandise groups suffered the least loss in dollar sales between 1930 and 
1933, while the largest declines occurred with establishments specializing 
in building materials and furniture and household goods. Similar differ- 
ences will be found among wholesale trades. 

The reports on retail and wholesale trade for 1934 and 1935 indicate 
that those lines of business which had the largest losses during the depres- 
sion have experienced the greatest revival in trade since 1933. 


INDEX 

NUMBERS 
MONTHLY INDEXES OF 

CHAIN AND DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


100 (1930=100) 


; ae 
(0: ere leee 


60 


Seasonally Agpusted Sales 


50 


1 oS ceeere 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Chain Stores.—In recent years, great changes have taken place in 
the distribution of goods, the chain store now doing a large proportion 
of the work of retailing merchandise. The survey of chain stores, made in 
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connection with the Census of Merchandising, shows that chain stores 
(other than department store chains) do about 18 p.c. of the total retail 
business of the Dominion. This ratio has remained relatively constant 
since 1930, the first year for which such data are available. The pro- 
portion of the total business transacted by chains varies widely in differ- 
ent lines of trade. The modern variety store is a typical chain store 
development, practically the entire business of such stores being transacted 
by chains. The multi-unit type of distribution is also important in the 
food retailing field where chains accounted for 28-5 p.c. of the combined 
business of all grocery stores and meat markets in 1935. The trend in 
chain store business in Canada from 1930 to 1935 is shown below. 


Summary Statistics of Chain Stores, 1930-35 


Number | Number of Value of Chain Sales 
Calendar Year 3 er eee ae sae oe ee 
ains tores KOeT0) 
Amount Total Sales 
$ 

193 Oe cd See e Recoe en os le ot cae eer 518 8,504 | 487,336,000 17-7 
LOST eee aa RT «onic A ara ee ate 506 8,557 | 434,199,700 18-7 
TOS Dee Ret Bip cs ER. 5s RC ere 486 8,398 | 360,806,200 18-8 
Ite ee eee en eo | eer ce Peat, 461 8,230 | 328,902,600 18-5 
LORY Gas RAE aie eve... . emmmenpec is rie cuhto, 445 8,210 | 347,186,100 17-9 
OSH A Pee Be Lea Pee: eee See ae 445 8,024 | 364,589,800 17-9 


Retail Services.—More than 40,000 establishments are engaged in 
supplying services of various kinds to the Canadian public. The provision 
of amusements and domestic and personal services forms the chief business 
of the service groups. In 1930, $249,000,000 were spent by consumers in 
such establishments which provided employment for 64,000 persons. 


Internal Freight Movement 


Railways, motor vehicles and water craft all play a part in this move- 
ment, but railway revenue freight provides the best available indicator of 
its volume. In 1935 this revenue freight totalled 68,868,815 tons, or an in- 
crease of 1-7 p.c. over 1934 traffic. The returns by provinces throw light on 
interprovincial trade in Canada. For example, the four western provinces 
show a net export to the eastern provinces of 5,547,782 tons of freight 
made up largely of agricultural and animal products. The eastbound 
movement of wheat alone amounted to 4,775,014 tons and other grains 
and agricultural products brought the total net eastern movement up to 
5,625,843 tons. The movement of animal products going eastward was 
268.859 tons. There were cross movements of mine products, the net 
movement eastward of 90,358 tons consisting mostly of coal. Forest 
products moved eastward to the extent of 244,817 tons and manufactures 
and miscellaneous freight showed a westward movement amounting to 
682,095 tons, fish, cement, lime and plaster, fertilizers and household goods 
being the only commodities listed with a net movement eastward. 


Stock Markets 


A subject often classified under the head of finance but akin to internal 
trade, inasmuch as it concerns a great trading market closely linked with 
the business organization of the country, is that of stock markets. The 
principal stock exchanges in Canada are located at Montreal and Toronto, 
though those at other centres such as Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
are increasing in importance. In recent years there has been a huge increase 
in the volume of business transacted on the stock exchanges, due to the 
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The upper picture shows the Vancouver Stock Exchange and the lower one 
the architect’s conception of how the new Toronto Stock Exchange will 
appear; to the left is one of the murals of the new Toronto Exchange, 
which symbolizes the mining industry—this mural will be 20 feet high. 


Courtesy, Toronto and Vancouver Stock Exchanges. 
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widespread participation of the general public in the “bull” market which 
extended from 1924 to 1929. Since 1929, however, trading has fallen away 
considerably, due to heavy losses, business depression and caution on the 
part of the investing public. July, August and September, 1932, sales 
figures showed an advance which, however, proved but temporary. A 
more substantial increase both in trading and in prices occurred in the 
early summer months of 1933. It reached a peak in July, after which 
trading became gradually less active. During 1934 and 1935, security 
markets have handled a relatively small volume of shares, but the ten- 
dency in prices has been broadly upward. 

The extent of public participation in the stock market is illustrated by 
the table below showing the volume of sales on the Montreal Exchange. 


Numbers of Shares Traded on the Montreal Stock Exchange, 
by Months, January, 1933, to November, 1936 


Month 1933 1934 1935 1936 Month 1933 1934 1935 1936 
January..... 201,133] 722,150} 396,788 JULY 2 aside 1,852,002) 237,972} 248,645) 520,503 
February...| 281,197} 681,466) 220,365 August..... 414,966] 279,144) 318,960) 406, 257 
March...... 207,529} 549,182} 288,842 September | 433,747| 185,206) 273,798) 705,396 
April, os.k4'. 486,726} 444,367) 282,672 October. ..| 399,022) 255,545] 352, 172/1,272,223 
Many cose) aeees 1,083,485) 313,343] 350, 738 November.| 370,525] 385,780) 809, 693|1,502,222 
TUNE. cgay 1,570,805) 244,643) 228,433) 406,378] December.| 338,570| 317,322) 590,284 = 


The record of Canadian common stock prices, extending back to 1914, 
is quite different from that of commodity prices. During the War and in 
the years immediately following, the average level of commodity prices 
advanced to nearly two and one-half times its height in 1914, while common 
stock prices averaged less than two-thirds of 1914 levels during this 
period. Again, during the years 1927 to 1929, the behaviour of these two 
price groups was very different. This time stock prices increased by 
approximately 100 p.c., while commodity prices drifted slowly downward. 
Both commodities and stocks declined subsequent to the latter part of 
1929, eis since the spring months of 1933 they have both moved irregularly 
upward. 

From the extreme high of 217-1 registered in September, 1929, a gen- 
eral index of common stock prices dropped sharply at first, and then more 
gradually, until it reached 438-2 in June, 1932. Temporary recovery was 
followed by a secondary decline lasting until March, 1933, when the index 
was 48:9. Since that time, intermittent recovery has persisted as indicated 
by the September, 1936, number of 119-5. 


Security Prices, 1933 to 1936.—The Bureau of Statistics publishes 
several series of index numbers, designed to measure the movement of 
security prices in general and of important groups of stocks in particular, 
and which constitute an important barometer of business conditions. The 
table below shows the course of the investors’ index number for representa- 
tive months in the years from 1934 to 1936 inclusive. A table of the index 
numbers of mining stocks by months during the years 1933-36 is also given. 

The post-war peak in mining share prices was reached in October, 
1927, two years prior to the highest levels in utilities and industrial stocks. 
At that time a price index for mining issues touched 143-8, considering 
prices in 1926 as equal to 100-0. It then declined irregularly to an all- 
time low of 46-8 during June, 1932. Subsequent to depreciation of the 
currency in terms of gold, the mining stock index advanced again to the 
boom levels of 1927. registering 143-3 at the highest point of this move- 
ment on Sept. 6, 1934. Subsequently, a gradual reaction carried prices 
downward as indicated by the August, 1935, figure of 115-6. The move- 
ment has been generally upward since then and by November, 1936, the 
index had mounted to 167-0. 
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Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1934-36 


(1926=100) 
Year and Month Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 

1934 (representative months)— 

MALUALN ec onesie 2 ee ea ee eee 71-7 53°5 118-6 81-6 

NL AT CHA leo AAA IEE oul eee 76-9, 58-8 128-5 88-0 

DUTIES netic eM Eee Oty REA Reet ee One Can 72-7 54-5 126-1 87-2 

DeEptem Here. Me wwih ia eee eee heen 74-9 50-1 118-8 83-8 

Decemberaca ner Ne ene eee be, eran 79-0 47°5 125-6 86-2 
1935 (representative months)— 

VANUAT YF oat) ene Chen yh Mtg atte soc 80-1 50-4 129-7 88-6 

INTL Cheers ste. meet er en ere: 76-8 45-1 125-6 84:4 

NNYe eyo MRO GAN ame ory’ oes | See ee eee 72-0 45-0 145-2 93-8 

September. .iic week ee 65-9 46:3 147-1 93-6 

ID ECOMIDET isc tug uoe ee ee ES Wcenwa. 75-1 50-1 178-2 107-4 
1936 (representative months)— 

TADUAL Vee ere ree ek ee in he ee oes 78-6 52-4 187-7 112-9 

SUE ECG) oes Se gee de vs Err. one nicer 79-6 55-5 194-8 117-4 

JUNG eevascee ae tis cat Oe meee state ities. ee 77°8 53-3 189-3 113-8 

Dep LOmiDe Lecter sire ere neste a Mi 79-7 54-8 200:6 119-5 


Index Numbers of Twenty-Three Mining Stocks, by Months, 1933-36 


Month 1933 1934 | 1935 | 1936 Month 1933 | 1934 | 19385 | 1936 
Vanuanyeeeeee eee 67-1 | 108-9 July "8 ease 106-9 | 187-2 | 117-9 | 157-6 
February......... 75:3 | 114-4 August........ 107-4 | 141-1 | 115-6] 158-1 
Mair ches mtter.ts pc 68-4 | 128-1 September..... 113-4 | 189-2 | 119-1 | 157-6 
PA DY Il eee erro acs 74-5 | 187-2 October....... 112-2 | 183-5 | 118-6 | 158-2 
May in ere eee 89-6 | 129-8 November..... 109-4 | 125-5 | 125-5 | 167-0 
MUNG ence cir neat 104-1 | 138-5 December..... 105-1 | 124-9 | 133-6 - 


Prices of Commodities 


There have been three distinct periods in price history since the begin- 
ning of the Great War. During the first, a rapid rise and subsequent 
reaction occurred when the Canadian wholesale price index advanced from 
64-0 to 155-9 between 1913 and 1920, and then declined to 97-3 for 1922. 
It remained close to this level (approximately 50 p.c. above price averages 
for 1913) until close to the end of 1929. This seven-year stretch of com- 
parative stability constituted the second period. During the final period, 
a decline carried the wholesale index downward from 95:6 for 1929 to 
66-7 for 1932, after which a gradual recovery advanced it to 72-1 for 1935. 
Price levels at that time exhibited a tendency to stabilize at somewhat 
more than 10 p.c. above pre-war levels, but higher prices for agricultural 
products in the second half of 1936 were largely responsible for another 
moderate rise of about 5 p.c. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-35! and 
by Months, 1936 


(1926=100) 
ee ee ge ee a ee 
Te  —————— ——————eeeeeeEE—Eeeeee 

1936— 
LOIS Fae eet se he G4 One l924o ee, ees eere ety: « Dore anuary:).) Beene 72°9 
OTA pte re vee tee CIEL | Ny Es ee 102-6 || February........... 72-5 
JC 8 ETH see icra Ui aerate LOT ALO OG Ne ne retie be tee™ <9 LOO OS INEarCh.)asceeee 72°4 
DOG eer crete aciee SESoril LOD sec nua oe eect othe Osta MAND Fils cc seen en oe 72-2 
LOL (RNase ek tented ote pe ey |e Oe oe ee 96-4 CNAME Coie oto ona 71-8 
TOUS ee one tee eset yess 7 Ae | LOO See eee eee ee ae tk OOx Oh ieUUNOU. |. oeieae bereber 72°3 
LODO Maer oe 134°0))|| 1080 Peeters SOLON RON... eee meen 74-4 
NO20 Se a AIR ct tok! TS DON AD Seer ae es eae 72-1 ANI OTISt ce. 76-2 
OPA TF eC Gere Utd nena LILO sO OSD. noes rete ee 66:7 || September.......... 76:4 
LUZ 2 Rare era nee ys, OES NOLO OD career eee en oe 671s October... ace ee 77-1 
RVR Et ee Ae Re Ee OR! OMIEL OSA ener rier eee oats 71:6 || November......... 77-2 


1236 commodities to 1926, thereafter 502. 
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Cost of Living 


Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents and costs of services 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics are constructed from a general point of 
view, having for their object the measurement of the general movement 
of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being so calcu- 
lated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, as, for example, the index of wholesale 
prices. Calculated as they are on the aggregative principle, 1.., the total 
consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an 
excellent measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the 
Dominion as distinguished from that of any particular class or section. 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1929-35, 
and by Months, 1936 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 


Cloth- | Sun- 
Total | Food Fuel Rent : : 
Year Index | Index | Index | Index nz dries 


—— | —— | | | | — 


TO2G4, Sh ee ee... oad eer ees 99-9 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 
TOS08 coc. cesT « Oe ee ero 99-2 98-6 95-7 | 105-9 93-9 99-4 
kt 2h Rat Seen Oe ieee SS. . Pee Anes Stine Ars 89-6 77°3 94-2 | 103-0 82-2 97-4 
NGS Peel ete idan ARs TE... .. SRE Se SBI 81-4 64:3 91-4 94-7 72-8 94-6 
110333 ee Sg ek ee... Paice Pi bata ce 77-7 63:7 87-7 85-1 67-9 92-6 
1934). Beka eee eee... See ee eee rete 78-7 69-4 87-7 80-1 70-5 92-1 
eee ee Ae Ae UR ne Be eons d 79-3 70-4 86-8 81-3 70-7 92-2 
1936—1 

AEG ee ty err eRe o.; «5 Aen COL arto ehanete 80-5 73°9 87-2 82-6 70-6 91-9 
JE EVI Ch a pee NRRL AS Oc 5. ARnne ert ROSE 80-3 72-9 87-2 82-6 70:6 92-0 
March ®: 0.2. fre Ses deck ee oes 80-4 73-4 87-4 82-6 70-6 92-1 
Arlee cc« eed IES « «<a eknmeeetenatemn seas 79°7 71-0 87-3 82-6 70-6 92-1 
Ma yiass. acid tact cei - «| Jee emee one 80-0 71-3 87-2 88-8 70-6 92-1 
JUNG since Seen Aa = «= olen eee 80-1 71-3 85-8 83-8 71-0 92-2 
TUL. Ca ee Re. eee era 80-4 72-6 85-8 83-8 71-0 92-1 
Aosta eae Oe eed. «See hee tres 81-0 74-7 85-8 83-8 71-0 92-1 
September asnasseree ne =~ ae cele r 81-5 75-1 86-1 83-8 72-6 92-2 
OCEODET rete ee eee... Separate eres 81-5 74-4 86-3 84-9 72-6 92-1 
INOVErO Der fake sees. Done aE ara ers 81-7 75-0 86-7 84-9 72-6 92-2 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Considering 1926 as equal to 100-0, the total index was 65-4 for the 
year 1913, 124-2 in 1920, 98-9 in 1928 and 99-9 in 1929. The latter part of 
1929 was marked by a slight increase which extended into January, 1930, 
when the index stood at 102-1. There followed a protracted decline which, 
except for a few minor interruptions, extended over a period of forty-one 
months to June, 1933, when the index of 76-6 was the lowest recorded since 
1916. A subsequent irregular rise carried this index upward to 81-7 in 
November, 1936. The firmness shown during the latter part of 1935 was due 
largely to increased food prices, higher rentals and seasonal advances for 
fuels. Higher food prices were responsible for the advance as noted in the 
cost of living index for August, 1936, but the clothing index, as well as 
those for food and fuel, moved upwards appreciably in September, and the 
rent index in October. 


CHAPTER XIII 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Railways.—The distance across Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans is approximately 3,500 miles and three transcontinental 
railways stretch from coast to coast. These, with numerous branch lines, 
give Canada a railway mileage per capita second only to Australia among 
the nations of the world. 


New Semi-stream- 
lined Locomotives. 
—The upper pic- 
ture shows one of 
the “Jiutb ple” 
engines built by 
the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway intro- 
duced to celebrate 
the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the first 
through transconti- 
nental train which 
coincided with the 
jubilee year of 
Canada’s third city, 
Vancouver. The 

lower picture shows the latest type to be developed and used by the Cana- 

dian National Railways. The designs of both these locomotives were based 
on models and tests of the National Research Council. 
Courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian National Railways. 


In 1922 the Government amalgamated the Intercolonial, Transcon- 
tinental and other roads with the Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific, which it had been obliged to take over, due 
to failure under private operation, and placed the whole under one 
Board. In 1935 this great system controlled 23,684 miles of railway, being 
the largest single system in North America. Side by side is the Canadian 
Pacific with its 17,289 miles of road (exclusive of 70 miles in Canada 
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and 3,876 miles in the United States which it controls) and its subsidiary 
steamship lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Canadian Pacific, 
operating in a northern latitude, forms, with its auxiliary steamship 
services, a comparatively short route from Europe to the Far East. 

Canada has elaborate machinery for the government control of trans- 
portation in the Board of Railway Commissioners, first organized in 1904, 
which took over the functions of the Railway Committee of the Privy 
Council as a rate-controlling body. The Commission has jurisdiction also 
in matters relating to the location, construction and general operation of 
railways. 


Conditions in 1985 and 1936—Canada, with 42,916 miles of first 
track or route miles of railway in 1935 for a population of 10,935,000, was 
second only to Australia in railway miles per capita. In this year second 
track amounted to 2,507 miles and, with yard tracks and sidings, the total 
was 57,171 miles. All except 90 miles of the main line is standard gauge 
(4 ft. 84 in.); this 90 miles is in Yukon and is narrow gauge (3 ft.). 
The railways represent an investment of $3,307,617,000. Gross revenues 
increased over those of 1933 to $310,107,155, freight traffic showing an 
increase of 3-9 p.c. and passenger traffic an increase of 3-5 p.c. A third of 
the reduction in basic rates of pay to employees made in 1933 was restored 
during the year and the total payroll increased to $172,956,217 for 127,526 
employees. The improved conditions which started early in 1934 con- 
tinued through 1935 and into 1936. At the end of August, 1936, gross 
revenues’ were 7-4 p.c. greater than for the first eight months of 1935, 
freight traffic was 10-1 p.c. heavier, passenger traffic was 5-5 p.c. heavier 
and the average number of employees was 5-9 p.c. larger. 

The railway gross operating revenues and revenue car-loadings, by 
months, for 1934, 1935 and 1936 (so far as available) are shown below. 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1934-36 


Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Operating Revenues Car-loadings 

1934 1935 1936 1934 1935 1936 

No. No. 

$000 $000 $000 000 000 000 
JANUAT Yeti. eI... eee 21,010 20,968 22,234 176 182 173 
Febriarys..) 2) ee. oe 20,627 21,601 22,597 164 180 180 
IMarehyst 39a nee oe 24,657 23,868 25,535 190 187 192 
ADT ile) Shek eave re: Reckee 23,395 24,492 26,050 177 185 193 
MAY cra das Sh Veo eee ec Wee 26,069 24,537 27,022 194 188 190 
JUNTA O eee | . eSnae 24,436 24,063 26,049 193 186 201 
SUVs P Re Tel): Sarees ae em 25, 206 26,186 27,301 188 195 203 
AN OUSTE Sine sth Orckese eens: sie 25,201 25, 552 28,637 205 197 222 
September sek aces ce ee 27,605 29,585 33, 103 212 221 251 
Octobers Aiea tee: eae 29,151 32,279 - 243 251 263 
Novembersi st 4th. . eee 25,702 27,154 - 213 214 220 

Wecember Wk. ces ss eee 24,778 26, 656 - 172 174 - 


Electric Railways.—There were horse-car systems in Montreal and 
Toronto as early as 1861, but the first electric street railway (at St. 
Catharines, Ont.) dates only from 1887, followed by the Vancouver Street 
Railway in 1890, the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891 and the electrification 
of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. They are to-day, of 
course, common to practically all the cities of Canada, while suburban 
and inter-urban electric lines have been built. 

Owing to the competition of the automobile in the cities and the 
automobile and motor bus outside the cities, electric railway passenger 
trafic has decreased seriously and many systems have ceased to operate 
during the past ten years. Since 1933, however, traffic has increased on 
some of the systems; the total of all railways was 1-67 p.c. higher in 1934 
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and another increase of 0:94 p.c. was shown in 1935. Total investments at 
the end of 1935 amounted to $215,007,166 for 1,833 miles of main track. 
Gross earnings for the year were $40,442,320 and 600,728,313 passengers 
were carried. 


Express Companies.—Express service has been defined as “an 
expedited freight service on passenger trains”. There are now four systems 
in operation with a capital somewhat over $6,200,000, operating on 62,992 
miles of steam and electric railways, boat lines and stage routes, and 
with gross receipts of $16,592,745. Money orders and travellers cheques 
to the amount of $54,829,082 were issued during 1935. 


Roads and Highways.—Quite as fundamental as railways and water- 


ways, especially in these days of extensive motor traffic, is a good road 


The above picture is interesting in view of the Jubilee Celebrations recently 
held in Vancouver. On July 1, 1890, electric street cars made their 
first public run down Cordova Street. Vancouver was, in fact, the 
second municipality in Canada to adopt the electric railway, being pre- 
ceded only by an electric system 7 miles in length opened at St. Cath- 


arines in 1887: 
Courtesy, Vancouver Province. 


system and in this regard Canada has not been backward. A rapidly 
increasing tourist traffic which brought into the trade channels of the 
nation an estimated sum of around $131,806,000 in 1935 has naturally 
stimulated first-class road construction and Dominion and _ provincial 
engineers are devoting a great deal of thought and attention to the 
construction, maintenance and care of highways in all provinces. In 
1934, Dominion, provincial and municipal* expenditures on the improve- 
ment and maintenance of rural roads amounted to $60,556,652, and 
another $6,469,608 was spent on bridges and ferries. Construction expendi- 
tures increased by $22,289,716 or 93 p.c. 


* This does not include municipal expenditures on other than provincially subsidized roads. 
25967—94 
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Mileage Open for Traffic, Jan. 1, 1935, and Expenditures 
on Highways, 1934 


Class of Highway Mileage Expenditure! $ 
Unimproyed earths serene nee 1422980) || Bor construction= sa. 44-6 eee ee 46,144,295 
improved ‘earth +40 ener ae: 172,646 
Gravel? Ge see Stee ee hee 84,948 || For maintenance................. 19,014,588 
Waterbound macadam.............. 1,655 
Bituminous macadam............... o,el4 | Plantiand general es. eae ee ee 1,867,377 
Bituminous concrete................ 1,821 
Cement.concrete,.. see eee 1,906 
Others: Ae Mits. fe Wee wane Cie bone 98 

Total easeeiees: o: ae 499,269 Total .203:. 332 2 67,026,260 


1 Including bridges and ferries. 


Nore.—Pictures  re- 
versed, for “upper” 
read “lower” and 
for “lower” read 

“upper”. 


New Bridges Planned for the ‘‘Coast”.—The upper view shows what the 
contemplated Lions’ Gate Bridge, connecting Vancouver and West Van- 
couver, will look like. The completed bridge will represent an investment 
of $5,000,000 of entirely private capital. This will be one of the largest 
suspension type bridges in the British Empire, the central span being 1,500 
feet in width and 209 feet above water. It is expected to be completed in 
1938 and will be operated as a toll bridge by a private company under a 
fifty-year charter. 

The lower picture is a drawing of the new Fraser River Bridge which 
is under construction at New Westminster, British Columbia, by the Pro- 
vincial Government. The bridge is estimated to cost $3,500,000 and is 
expected to be completed in the autumn of 1937. It will be a toll bridge 
carrying four traffic lanes. 

Courtesy, Vancouver Province. 


Motor Vehicles.—The motor vehicle has been the raison d’étre of the 
highway development and has increased in numbers at a very rapid rate. 
Both private and public passenger and freight motor vehicles have taken 
an increasing amount of passenger and freight traffic from the railways. 
The passenger traffic on the steam railways has shown no increase during 
the past ten years despite increases in population, and, in the present 
depression, has decreased at an alarming rate. In the past few years 
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motor trucks have been carrying enormous quantities of freight, including 
lumber, hay and similar commodities, which five years ago were considered 
safe from the encroachment of the motor truck. Furthermore, the auto- 
mobile in recent years has seriously reduced the street and urban electric 
railway traffic for, despite the increase in population, the number of 
passengers is now less than in 1920. 


Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1920, 1925 and 1930-35 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 


BOZOK. 1,418) 12,450) © 11,121} 41,562) 177,561) 38,257) 60,325) 38,015) 28,000) 408,790 
1925...) 2,947) 22,745) 18,863} 97,418) 342,174) 50,884] 77,940) 54,538) 56,427| 724,048 
1930... 7,376} 43,029} 34,699} 178,548) 562,506) 78,850) 127,193) 101,119) 98,988) 1,232,489 
193 leer. 7,744} 43,758) 33,627) 177,485) 562,216) 75,210) 107,830} 94,642} 97,932) 1,200,668 
1S Zhe 6,982) 41,013} 28,041] 165,730) 531,597} 70,840} 91,275] 86,781) 91,042) 1,113,533 
1933... 6,940} 40,648] 26,867) 160,012) 520,353) 68,590} 84,944) 86,041] 88,554] 1,083,178 
1934... 7,206) 41,932) 29,094] 165,526) 542,245) 70,430) 91,461} 89,369] 92,021) 1,129,532 
1935...] 8,231) 48,952) 31,227) 170,644) 564,076) 70,660) 94,792} 93,870} 98,411] 1,176,116 


1 The figures include vehicles in Yukon. 


With increased use of motor vehicles the number of fatalities due to 
motor vehicle accidents has also increased. The peak was reached in 1930 
when 1,316 persons were killed. The next two years showed reductions, but 
in 1934 and 1935, with larger registrations of motor vehicles, the number 
of deaths from motor vehicle accidents rose to 1,115 and 1,225 respectively. 

The revenues to the provinces from registrations of motor vehicles, 
operators, chauffeurs, etc., in 1935 amounted to $23,055,275 and the tax 
on gasolene amounted to $31,532,645, exclusive of Dominion Government 
import duties. The rate of taxation is 8 cents per imperial gallon in the 
three Maritime Provinces, 6 cents per gallon in Quebec and Ontario and 
7 cents per gallon in the four western provinces. This tax is principally on 
gasolene consumed by motor vehicles although other uses are included in 
most of the provinces. The western provinces also impose a tax of one 
cent per gallon for gasolene used for purposes exempt from the 7 cent tax 
and this revenue is included in the total shown above. 


Canals.—Canals were the earliest large transportation works in 
Canada. .One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. at Sault Ste. Marie which was destroyed by United States 
- troops in 1814. Another was built at the Lachine rapids in the St. Law- 
rence above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland canal in 1829 
to overcome the obstacle of Niagara falls. The Rideau canal (military in 
primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System and the Chambly canal 
followed. ‘To-day there are seven canal systems under the Dominion 
Government, namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from 
Montreal to the International Boundary near lake Champlain, (3) from 
Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to 
lake Huron, (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton, 
and (7) from Winnipeg on the Red river to lake Winnipeg. The total 
length of the waterways comprised in these systems is about 1,594 statute 
miles. Among projected canals the most important are those connected 
with the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The Welland Ship Canal—With the opening of the Welland Ship 
canal in 1930 with 18 feet draught allowed and, later, 25 feet, the traffic 
increased from 4,769,866 tons in 1929 to 9,280,452 tons in 1934 and 8,953,383 
tons in 1935. The grain traffic was not affected as much as coal, coke, 
iron ore, pulpwood, gasolene, oil and manufactured goods. The new canal 
has 80 feet of water in the locks and 25 feet of water in the stretches 
between the locks which can be readily deepened when corresponding 
depths are provided in the Detroit and Sault Ste. Marie rivers. The time 
of transit for the 27-7 miles, including the 8 locks, is now 74 hours as 
against 16 hours for the old canal with its 26 locks. 
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St. Lawrence Canals—These canals have a maximum depth of 14 
feet which in periods of low water is reduced. During the extreme low 
water in 1934 the allowable draught was 12 feet and in 1935 it was 12 
feet 3 inches. The majority of cargoes up-bound are transferred to canal 
boats at Montreal. Some boats reduce cargo and proceed up the canal 
and during the past five or six years increasing quantities of transatlantic 
freight have passed up the canals without transhipment. These cargoes 
amounted to 418,504 tons in 1935. 


Shipping.—The tonnage of sea-going and inland international vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports showed an almost continuous 
increase up to 1914; and again during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920 
to 1929. The effects of the depression, however, are evident here also and, 
for 1936, the total tonnage of 87,523,507 was 7 p.c. less than the peak 
reached in 1929. The tonnage of coasting vessels has also grown, increasing 
from 10,000,000 tons in 1876 (the first data compiled) to 85,000,000 tons 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 

The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836 of 652,613 tons. Subsequently there was a fairly steady increase in the 
number of vessels to 8,573 in 1919, followed by a decrease to 7,482 in 
1921; since 1921 there has been an increase to 8,894 representing 1,389,343 
tons in 1935. 

In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada, espe- 
cially in the Maritime Provinces; the vessels built were mostly wooden 
sailing vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat greatly affected the 
industry in Canada, and there was a more or less steady decline in the 
number of vessels built and registered each year from 1885 'to 1914. The 
War stimulated shipbuilding and there was a temporary activity assisted by 
the marine program of the Dominion Government. According to the 
figures published by the Department of Marine, the number of vessels 
built and registered in Canada in 1935 was 248 of 13,636 tons gross. Of this 
number, six sailing, two steam and three motor vessels were built of steel, 
the remainder being wooden vessels, powered as follows: sail 44, steam 2, 
motor 191. The value of production in the shipbuilding industry in 1934, 
as collected by the Census of Industry, was $6,719,459, of which only 
$490,852 was for vessels built or under construction, while $4,626,237 was 
for repairs and custom work and $1,602,370 for other products, including 
aeroplanes, boilers, engines, structural steel, etc. 

Telegraphs.—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-47 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara. In 1847 also. 
the Montreal Telegraph Co. was organized and a line built from Quebec 
to Toronto. Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought eventually under 
the single control of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co., which 
remained alone in the field until the building of the Canadian Pacific 
railway and the Canadian Government telegraph lines. In 1935, there were 
365,518 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, handling 11,138,835 messages, 
and the gross revenue was $9,741,394. In addition, six transoceanic 
cables have termini in Canada, five on the Atlantic and one on the 
Pacific, and handle 23 million cablegrams annually. There are also 30 
radio stations open for commercial traffic, mostly government owned but 
operated in part by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., in addition 
to stations operated in connection with shipping, or private commercial 
stations operated by canneries, logging companies, etc. ‘The number of 
wireless messages handled is increasing and is now over 300,000 a year. 


Telephones.—The telephone was invented in Canada, and the first 
long-distance talk was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between 
Brantford and Paris, a distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876.  Tele- 
phone development in Canada, however, dates only from 1880. In 1883 
there were only 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 40 
agencies, with 600 miles of long-distance wire. In 1934 the number of 
telephones was 1,193,729 with a wire mileage of 5,133,521, the investment 
being $331,187,227. In the three Prairie Provinces there are well-organized 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TELEPHONE 


The layout 
shows: Upper 
left—A model 
of the gallow’s 
frame tele- 
phone through which speech sounds 
were first transmitted in 1875. This 
was Bell’s first telephone. Below— 
Bell’s liquid transmitter. This was the apparatus over which Dr. Bell 
spoke in 1876 and which marked a step forward in the development of the 
modern transmitter. Upper right—A section of an old style switchboard 
of 1880; observe the large number of operators necessary. Below—The 
interior of a modern automatic dial exchange. Lower left—Laying an 
underground telephone cable. Inset—Cable-end cut away to show the 
large number of separate circuits enclosed. Lower right—A modern dial 


telephone compared with a battery instrument in common use about 1895. 
Courtesy, Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
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government systems. Next to the railways, the telephone companies 
are probably the largest annual investors in new plant and construction 
in the Dominion. Canada has more telephones per capita than any other 
country except the United States. 

Air Navigation.—The relatively recent invention of the aeroplane is 
now of economic importance in the transportation of passengers and 
supplies to remote mining areas, etc. The mileage flown by aircraft 

increased from 185,000 in 1922 to 7,522,102 

in 1935, when 177,472 passengers, 26,439,- 

224 pounds of freight and 1,126,084 
pounds of mail were carried. 


Civil Flying in Canada—The above machine is‘a recent product of the air- 
craft industry. It is representative of a type of machine (with either 
wheels, skis or floats) going into service in the Canadian North. Insets: 
Front and side views of streamline skis on a transport plane. These 
skis are the first of their type and were developed by the National 
Research Council of Canada. 


Courtesy, Canadian Flying Clubs Association. 


The aeroplane has proved a boon to Canada in developing her mining, 
forest, fishery, water-power and other resources. By shortening the 
immense distances which characterize the country and by facilitating the 
rapid exploration of northern areas, the heavier-than-air machine has 
found a permanent place in the administrative field. Aerial forest fire 
patrols are now carried on over large parts of almost every province; 
fishery patrols by aeroplane protect. territorial waters and enforce fishing 
regulations; and by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, 
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THE NEW EMPIRE FLYING BOATS 


The New Empire Flying Boats—Above are shown five views of new boats 
similar to those intended for the North Atlantic service. They are now 
undergoing trials in England and have aroused widespread interest. These 
all-metal monoplanes, of unbraced type and with wing-tip floats, have 
a normal “pay load”, including crew, of between 34 and 4 tons each. 
Four air-cooled, supercharged engines, made by the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company Limited, give a top speed of 200 miles per hour to the boats. 
The two lower illustrations show the interior comfort of the smoking 
cabin on the left and of part of the promenade saloon on the right. 


Courtesy, Imperial Airways and Canadian Aviation. 
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preliminary surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods, 
are now rapidly made over large tracts of difficult and little known country. 
For details regarding the air mail service see pp. 140 and 141. 

National Radio.—During the 1936 session of Parliament a special 
committee of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the 
operations of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission and its 
administration of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act of 1932, and to 
advise what, if any, changes should be effected in the system of radio 
broadcasting and whether the statutes and regulations should be amended 
in whole or in part, and as to what principles should govern the regula- 
tion and control of broadcasting. A. L. Beaubien, M.P., was Chairman of 
the Committee. After holding some twenty-five meetings, the Committee, 
on May 26, presented its final report in which it recommended extensive 
revision of the national broadcasting system and its administration. 


The upper picture 
shows a view of 
the aerial masts, 
showing flat-top 
aerials, of “CRCO” 
—“Hawthorne” 
Transmitting Sta- 
tion, Ottawa; _ be- 
low is a view show- 
ing transmitter and 
lead-in bushing. 


Courtesy, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


The Committee recommended that the Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
Act of 1932, under which the national broadcasting system was established, 
should be repealed and a new Act substituted which would place the 
direction of broadcasting in the hands of a corporation with an honorary 
board of nine governors chosen to give representation to all parts of 
Canada, this board to operate through a general manager and an assistant 
general manager. The Committee stipulated that members of the Honor- 
ary Board of Governors should be men of broad outlook having a knowl- 
edge of the tastes and interests of the listening public and who could make 
a definite contribution to the solution of the problem before the Corpora- 
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tion. The General Manager, to be appointed by the Governor in Council 
on the recommendation of the Board of Governors, should be an execu- 
tive of wide experience in the field of radio broadcasting. It recommended 
that the Corporation be given substantially the powers enjoyed by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and, in addition, exclusive control over 
the character of all programs broadcast by private stations and the adver- 
tising content thereof, and over all wire-line networks used for carrying 
broadcast programs. The Committee expressed the view that the Corpora- 
tion should enjoy the fullest possible freedom in its internal activities. It 
re-afirmed the principle of complete nationalization of radio broadcasting in 
Canada, but, pending the accomplishment of this, it urged the fullest co- 
operation between the proposed Corporation and private broadcasting 
stations. It recommended that the Corporation immediately consider 
ways and means of extending national coverage, either by linking addi- 
tional private stations to the Corporation’s network or by the establish- 
ment of new stations. To provide for such new stations it recommended 
that the Corporation be authorized to borrow from the Government sums 
not exceeding $500,000, interest and amortization charges on such loans to 
be a first charge on the revenues of the Corporation. 

The report gave special attention to political broadcasting and recom- 
mended: that dramatized political broadcasts be prohibited; that full 
sponsorship of all political broadcasts be required; that the limitation and 
distribution of time for political broadcasts be under the complete control 
of the Corporation, whose duty it should be to assign time on an equit- 
able basis between all parties and rival candidates; that no political 
broadcasts be allowed on an Election Day or during two days immediately 
preceding same. 

The Committee recommended that licensing authority for broadcasting 
stations and receiving sets and control over such technical matters as wave- 
lengths, power of stations and collection of licence fees should remain 
with the Minister, to be exercised through the Radio Branch of the 
Department of Transport. It proposed, however, that there should be 
complete co-operation between the Minister and the Corporation in connec- 
tion with the authorization of new private stations, extension of the power 
of such stations, assignment of wavelengths, etc., so that the location and 
organization of private stations would be such as to permit of the efficient 
absorption of any of them into the national system. 

The report of the Special Committee was adopted by the House of 
Commons and legislation based on it and incorporating its principal pro- 
posals introduced by the Government under the title, “The Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936”. The Act was passed, to come into force on proc- 
lamation, and it was proclaimed on Nov. 2, 1936. Prior to the proclama- 
tion of the Act, the Governor in Council appointed the Board of nine 
Governors of the new Corporation as follows: Leonard W. Brockington, 
K.C., of Winnipeg, Chairman; Réné Morin, of Montreal, Vice-Chairman; 
Brig.-General Victor W. Odlum, of Vancouver; J. Wilfrid Godfrey, of 
Halifax; Professor A. Vachon, Ph.D., of Quebec; A. L. Nathanson, of 
Toronto; Col. Wilfrid Bovey, of Montreal; Alan B. Plaunt, of Toronto; 
Mrs. Nellie McClung, of Victoria. The Board of Governors met informally 
on Sept. 22 and recommended that Major W. E. Gladstone Murray of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation be appointed General Manager of the 
Corporation, and Dr. Augustin Frigon, Chairman of the Quebec Electricity 
Commission, Assistant General Manager. These appointments were duly 
made, to become effective on Nov. 2. On that date the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission, set up in 1932 with the establishment of the 
national broadcasting system, passed out of existence and was succeeded 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

The change in the control and conduct of the national broadcasting 
system was effected without disturbance to the broadcasting service. The 
retiring Commission had improved and made some extensions in the 
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service during the final months of its operations. At the time of its rétire- 
ment a new 5,000-watt broadcasting station with new studios was in course 
of construction for the national system at Vancouver. 

The Board of Governors of the new Corporation held its first meeting 
in Ottawa during the first week in November. On Nov. 4, the Chairman 
introduced the Corporation to the listening public in a brief statement 
broadcast over a coast-to-coast network. In general terms he outlined the 
principal aims and policies of the new broadcasting authority: he announced 
that two surveys would be undertaken, one a coverage survey as a pre- 
liminary step toward extending the service to a larger percentage of the 
people of Canada, and the other a program survey. It was the hope, he 
said, that radio in Canada would be a welcome guest at the famuly fireside, 
a healing and reconciling force in the national life, that it would make a 
lasting contribution to a better understanding between the so-called French 
Canadian and the so-called English Canadian, between the East and the 
West, between the town and the country, between those fortunate enough 
to enjoy the privilege of labour and those denied that opportunity. 


The Post Office.—The Post Office is under the direction of a special 
Department of the Dominion Government. The number of post offices 
has increased from about 3,470 in 1867 to over 12,000 in 1936, the postal 
revenue in 1936 being approximately $39,203,000. Rural mail delivery dates 
from 1908. The Post Office Department issued money orders payable in 
Canada to the amount of $115,000,000 in 1936, and payable in other 
countries to the value of about $7,000,000. In addition, postal notes to the 
value of $11,375,000 were issued in 1936. During the War, the domestic 
letter rate was increased to 3 cents per ounce, but was reduced to 2 cents 
as from July 1, 1926. Similarly, the 2 cent (Imperial penny postage) rate 
to Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, established at the time 
of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, instead of the older 5-cent 
rate, was advanced to 3 cents and then to 4 cents in the war period, but 
was reduced to 3 cents in 1926 and to 2 cents as from Dec. 25, 1928. In 
May, 1929, the 2-cent letter rate was applied to France and on Christmas 
Day, 1929, to correspondence for the countries of South America. On 
July 1, 1930, the rate of letter postage for all other countries was reduced 
to 5 cents for the first ounce and 3 cents for each additional ounce. On 
July 1, 1931, the letter rate of postage for Canada, Great Britain, the 
British Empire, France, the United States and all other places in North 
and South America, was increased to 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 
cents for each additional ounce. 

In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1935 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3:43. This is remarkable when 
it is considered that rates of postage have decreased during this period. 

Official air mail service was inaugurated in October, 1927. In the 
first year of operation, 1927-28, the mileage flown was 9,538 and the weight 
of mail carried, 38,484 lb.; during 1931-32, 1,229,021 miles were flown and 
443,501 Ib. of mail carried; during 1932-33, 432,378 miles were flown and 
454,303 lb. of mail carried; during 1933-34, 513,690 miles were flown and 
592,758 lb. of mail carried; during 1934-35, 567,970 miles were flown and 
691,767 lb. of mail earried; while during the twelve-month period ended 
Mar. 31, 1936, the figures were 852,108 miles and 1,189,982 lb. respectively. 

The development of gold mining has brought about the establishment 
of air mail services to outlying points in Canada, principally to the districts 
surrounding Red Lake, McKenzie Island, Narrow Lake, Goldpines, Jackson 
Manion* in Ontario; Wadhope, Bissettt in Manitoba; Lac la Ronge, Ile a 
la Crosse§ in Saskatchewan; and Cameron Bay in the Great Bear Lake 
section of the Northwest Territories. 


*Casummit Lake and Pickle Crow. {Beresford Lake, Diana and Gods Lake. §Goldfields. 
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In addition to the above, there are many air mail services to remote 
and otherwise almost inaccessible areas, the most important of which is 
that between Fort McMurray, Alta., and Aklavik, N.W.T., a distance 
of approximately 1,500 miles. Others serve Coppermine on Coronation 
gulf; Fond du Lac on lake Athabaska; Atlin and Telegraph Creek in 
northern British Columbia; Berens River on lake Winnipeg; also Norway 
House and Cross Lake in Manitoba. 

During the winter season Pelee Island is served by air from Leam- 
ington, Ont.; remote settlements along the north shore of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence from Quebec; the Magdalen islands from Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

During the season of open navigation air mail service between Mont- 
real and Rimouski is operated to connect with the principal transatlantic 
steamers. 


The picture shows the first Empire Flying Boat which has recently gone 
into service on the Mediterranean route. It has a top speed of about 
200 m.p.h. and carries a weight, when fully loaded, of about 18 tons. 
Extensive experiments are now under way with regard to a trans- 
atlantic service by similar boats. 


Courtesy, Imperial Airways. 


Although inter-city air mail services were seriously curtailed a few 
vears ago, there are at present. in operation the international services 
between Ottawa, Montreal and Albany, between Winnipeg and Pembina 
and between Vancouver and Seattle, as well as those services between 
Moncton and Charlottetown and Vancouver and Victoria. 

Gold production in Canada has undoubtedly been greatly stimulated 
by the efficiency of the postal service rendered and this, in turn, has 
assisted materially in the development of first-class air transportation 
facilities, making the shipment of mining equipment and personnel a rela- 
tively simple matter. 

The creation of a chain of landing fields across the Maritime Provinces, 
northern Ontario and British Columbia may be taken as indicative of the 
establishment of inter-city air mail services on a comprehensive scale in 
the not too distant future. 


CHAPTER XIV 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation) ; and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department of Finance was estab- 
lished in 1869 to have “supervision, control and direction of all matters 
relating to financial affairs, public accounts and revenue and expenditure 
of the Dominion”. 


Gold Chlorination Room, Royal Canadian Mint Refinery, Ottawa. 
Courtesy, Royal Canadian Mint. 


At Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
which had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
fund against which certain specific charges such as cost of collection, interest 
on public debt and salary of the Governor General were made. The 
remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament. ‘The public 
works, cash assets and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
minerals and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion became responsible for the pre-existing debts of the provinces. 
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Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken 
over, the Dominion undertook to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for 
the support of their governments and legislatures. With the growth of the 
Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces and from time to time adjustments have been made 
in the moneys so paid. 

At the time of the formation of the Dominion, the revenue collections 
were comparatively small but obligations shouldered by the central govern- 
ment provided for completion of the Intercolonial railway, and, with the 
entry of British Columbia, for the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway; early in the present century the National Transcontinental was 
undertaken. Indeed, the single item of railways and canals accounted for 
almost the entire increase in the net direct debt of from $76,000,000 in 1868 
to $336,000,000 in 1914. To a very great extent, therefore, the national debt 
down to the Great War represented expenditures for productive purposes 
and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion therefor. Moreover, this 
debt was largely held outside Canada. The next decade witnessed the tre- 
- mendous increase in the direct debt from $336,000,000 to a maximum of 
$2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two billions of dollars not repre- 
sented, in the main, by corresponding assets and upon which interest 
charges were relatively high. One redeeming feature was that the major por- 
tion of this debt was held within the country, for the abnormal prosperity 
induced by the War provided Canadians with the funds to invest in Gov- 
ernment issues and the added desire of the Government to tap the rapidly 
accumulating resources of the masses was instrumental in instructing the 
man-in-the-street how to invest his money in bonds. Following 1923 there 
was a steady fall in the net direct debt to $2,177,764,000 in 1930, but the 
depression, with accompanying railway deficits and large necessary expendi- 
tures for unemployment relief, has established a new high level of indebt- 
edness of $3,006,100,000 as at Mar. 31, 1936, or an equivalent of $272-59 net 
debt per capita. 

The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure and 
the net public debt is briefly outlined in the following table :— 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1936 
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. Par aha ees Net Debt aoe 
: evenue : ota apita at ebt 
Fiscal Year Receipts eee Expenditure | Expendi- End of per 
1p ture? Year Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LS6Siceya Ate sends 13, 687,928 3:90 14,071, 689 4-01 75,757,135 21-58 
ARYA leet arte RABE EELS 19,375,037 5-25 19,293,478 5-23 77,706,518 21-06 
TSR Urner ee ets 29, 635, 298 6-85 33, 796, 643 7-82 155,395, 780 35-93 
SOUNR te ae tt 38,579,311 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 237,809,031 49-21 
LOOLA eee Rc ac. 52,516,333 9-78 57,982, 866 10:80 | 268,480,004 49-99 
1 th Pe ee eee oe eae 117,884,328 16-36 122,861,250 17-05 | 340,042,052 47-18 
VLA hee es 436, 292,184 49-65 | 528,302,5131 60-12 |2,340, 878,984 266 °37 
LUDA a , eae 382,893,009 40°51 | 355,186,4231 37°58 |2,389, 731,099 252-85 
NO ere Oa ven Fear a 400,452,480 41-56 | 358,555,751! 37°21 |2,347,834,370 | 243-65 
OSS is roca eet ns 429,642,577 43-69 | 378,658,440! 38-50 |2,296, 850, 233 233 °54 
1920 ce ae a 460,151,481 45-88 | 388,805, 9531 38°77 |2,225,504,705 | 221-91 
LOSOS Ne eeti ae 445,916,992 43°68 | 398,176,246! 39-01 |2,177,763,959 | 213-34 
193 Lae eso cnie loins 356, 160, 876 34°32 | 440,008, 8541 42-40 |2,261,611,937 | 217-94 
1 Das Rt ee 336, 721,305 32°05 | 450,955,5411 42-92 |2,375, 846,172 226-14 
OGG mretns ee eee 311,126,329 29-13 531, 760, 983 1 49-79 |2,596,480,826 | 243-09 
LOS Arto. xara nc 324,471,271 29-98 | 457,968,585! 42-31 |2,729,978,140 | 252-22 
OSD artte eee ae miter 361,871,929 33°09 | 478,004,748 43-71 |2,846,110,958 | 260-28 
LOS OBER rest shuts ate 372,542,040 33°78 | 532,531,598 48-29 13,006,100,517 | 272-59 
1Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active assets. *Per 


capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years on revised 
official estimates. 
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Fiscal Year 1935-36.—The Minister of Finance, the Hon. Chas. A. 
Dunning, in his Budget Speech of May 1, 1936, outlined the financial posi- 
tion of Canada and estimated the 1936-37 income and expenditure of the 
Government. Provision was made, by certain taxation changes detailed in 
the Budget and summarized on p. 145, for the necessary funds to bring in 
additional revenue of $28 to $30 million and reduce the deficit to less than 
$100 million—but unpredictable losses in connection with wheat marketing 
were not taken into consideration. 

The Minister gave a comprehensive survey of recent trends in leading 
industries and in Canada’s foreign trade. He pointed out that substantial 
recovery had been effected in manufacturing, mining, forestry, etc. While 
agriculture had not made as great strides forward as had other primary 
industries, he hoped that great benefits would accrue to it due to the 
operation of the Canada-United States trade treaty. 


The Public Accounts-——In the Public Accounts receipts are classified 
under two headings—receipts from taxation and non-tax revenue resulting 
from public services maintained by the Government. Expenditures are 
now being classified under four headings: (1) Ordinary expenditures, which 
include the costs of government, pensions, subsidies to the provinces, etc., 
(in the fiscal vear ended Mar. 31, 1936, certain expenditures previously 
included in special expenditures have been considered as ordinary expendi- 
tures); (2) Capital expenditures on account of railways, canals and public 
works, for which corresponding assets are acquired; (3) Special expendi- 
tures, including unemployment relief, etc.; and (4) Government-owned 
enterprises, representing losses of, or non-active advances to, Government- 
owned enterprises which are operated as separate corporations. Previous to 
the fiscal year 1935-36, this type of expenditure was shown under special 
expenditures or loans and advances (non-active). 

The public revenues increased in 1935-36 as compared with the pre- 
vious year, increases being registered in excise duties, income tax and 
sales tax. 

Total receipts from taxation for the year 1935-36 amounted to 
$317,312,000 as compared with $304,444,000 in the previous year, $271,851,- 
000 in 1933-34 and $254,320,000 for 1932-33. Summary figures of receipts 
and expenditures follow :— 


Summary of Total Receipts, fiscal years 1933-36 


ee ee ee ee 
SSS SSS SSS 


Item 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Customs: import, Dutiesima. eae ere 70,073 66,305 76,562 74,005 
EIxcise Utes sacrte a en x eee deen reese 37,834 35,494 43,190 44,410 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banksia aye Reig send etnciss stele winvotemnaeiece 1,328 1,336 1,368 1,281 
Insurance companies............-.s.seeee: 826 742 750 761 
INCOMES LAKMsoeoac oeks oka hole sretetneleterets oom 62,067 61,399 66, 808 82,710 
Sales taxes scons Seen etanaie ereteieuar hale ateve 57,978 61,391 72,447 77, 552 
Tax on cheques, excise taxes, etC......... 24,214 45,184 39,745 35,181 
Wawon COld acc ces tere vices Teen ee eee = hea 3,574 1,412 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... 254,320 271,851 304,444 317,312 
NOn-taxTRev.cHHesinesnity «ser nite wiatattoteistalatetete rs ete 52,317 Donets 54,031 54,910 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts............ 306, 637 324, 062 358,475 372,222 
Special Receipts.ecn se. te eis actteie eee are: 4,489 409 ,397 320 


Grand )'TRotals ) cnciecs aden eee ee ee ele 311,126 324,471 361,872 372,542 
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Summary of Total Expenditures, fiscal years 1933-36 


ee ee ee ee eee 
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Item 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
$000 $000 $000 $000 

Ordinary Expenditure.............2.e--ee00-> 358,528 346, 648 354,368 373,027 
Capital Expenditure.........0...seeeseeeeees 8,548 6,490 7,027 6,517 
Special Expenditure..............-eeee eee ees 96, 7841 101, 7342 114, 8693 102,0474 
Loans and Advances (non-active)............. 67,901 3,096 1,740 - 
Government-owned Enterprises............--- - - - 50,9415 

Grand Totals.................-. 531,761 457,968 478,004 532,532 


eee SS 
Includes $53,423,000 net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways (excluding Eastern 
Lines deficit) incurred in the calendar year 1932 and $36,721,000 for unemployment relief. 
Includes $58,955,000 net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways (including Eastern 
Lines deficit) incurred in the calendar year 1933 and $35,898,000 for unemployment relief. 
Includes $48,408,000 net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways (including Eastern 
Lines deficit) incurred in the calendar year 1934 and $51, 987,000 for unemployment relief. 
4Includes $49, 836,000 for unemployment relief. 
sIncludes $47,421,000 net income deficit of the Canadian Nationa] Railways (including Eastern 
Lines deficit) incurred in the calendar year 1935. 


It will be seen from the above tables that, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1936, total receipts of $372,542,000 compared with total expendi- 
tures of $532,532,000 [including net income deficit of $47,421,000 of the 
Canadian National Railways (including Eastern Lines deficit), $49,836,000 
for unemployment relief and $22,630,000 representing losses incurred in 
connection with the marketing of wheat and other grains]. Thus the total 
deficit for that year was $159,990,000, which compares with a deficit of 
$116,132,000 for the fiscal year ended 1935, a deficit of $133,497,000 for the 
year ended 1934 and a deficit of $220,635,000 for 1933. 


Changes in Taxation in 1936.—In the Budget delivered in May, 
1936, important changes were made in various taxation rates. The ordinary 
rate of income tax on corporations was increased from 1383 p.c. to 15 p.c., 
and where returns are consolidated, the rate was increased from 15 p.c. 
to 17 p.c. No changes were made in the existing rates on individual 
incomes. In order to stimulate an expansion of mining activity, an 
exemption from corporate income tax was granted to any metalliferous 
mine coming into production between May 1, 1936, and Jan. 1, 1940, such 
exemption to apply to its income for the first three years following the 
commencement of production. A new category embracing non-resident- 
owned investment corporations was established with provision for a rate of 
half the normal rate of tax on corporations. 

The rate of sales tax was increased from 6 p.c. to 8 p.c. Certain 
changes in the exemption list were made to eliminate double taxation on 
materials consumed in the process of manufacture commonly known as 
“consumable materials”. 

Changes were made in the schedule of excise taxes on automobiles 
with a limitation providing that the tax per automobile in no case shall 
exceed $250. 

The excise duty on Canadian brandy was reduced from $4 to $3 per 
gallon. The duty on spirits used in the manufacture of medicines, etc., 
was reduced from $2:50 to $1:50 per gallon. 

The more important tariff changes were as follows: intermediate tariff 
on automobiles was fixed at 174 p.c. instead of former varying rates of 
174, 223 and 30 p.c.; intermediate tariff on agricultural implements reduced 
from 124 to 74 p.c.; intermediate tariff on gasolene reduced from 24 cents to 
1 cent per gallon. 

Under the British preferential tariff the following were the more 
important changes: free listing of iron and steel machinery of a class or 
kind not made in Canada; the removal of existing specific duties on all 
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yarns. or fabrics wholly of cotton and on yarns and fabrics of artificial 
silk; and a reduction in rate on all unenumerated commodities made of 
iron or steel. 

Reductions under all tariffs applied to printing machinery and equip- 
ment, various requirements for public hospitals and all articles imported 
for use of the blind. 

An important cnange was the provision for allowing Canadians 
returning from abroad to import free of customs duties goods to the 
value of $100, for their personal use. 


Provincial and Municipal Finance 
Provincial Finance 


Provincial governments in Canada are in the position, under Section 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
considerable, assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals and other 
natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
water powers, etc. Further, under Section 92 of the British North America 
Act, provincial legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the 
sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects 
of increased expenditure are education, public buildings, public works 
(especially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals and 
places of correction. 

The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the 
‘ Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural 
resources of the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to 
the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and 
rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary 
in most of the provinces, the great increase in the functions of government 
since the commencement of the present century has put an end to this 
state of affairs. Ordinary provincial taxation (covering taxation of cor- 
porations, lands, succession duties and amusements) has increased from 
$12,575,159 in 1916 to $42,593,417 in 1929, to $51,621,242 in 1930, but there 
was a reduction to $48,738,796 in 1931, $44,313,514 in 1932, $48,383,044 in 
1933 and $46,741,293 in 1934. In addition to this ordinary taxation, provin- 
cial revenues have been augmented by the control of the liquor traffic, the 
issuance of licences and permits for motor vehicles and by the imposition 
of taxes on gasolene sales. In recent years the revenues collected from 
these sources alone have far exceeded those from ordinary taxation, the 
figures being: Liquor traffic control, 1929, $27,599,687; 1930, $33,248,056; 
1931, $32,128,693; 1932, $24,832,427; 1933, $16,160,980; 1934, $12,814,120. 
Motor vehicles (including licences and permits), 1929, $21,735,827; 1930, 
$20,321,307; 1931, $19,952,575; 1932, $20,164,291; 1933, $20,050,667; 1934, 
$20,840,513. Gasolene tax, 1929, $17,237,017; 1930, $20,956,590; 1931, 
$23,859,067; 1932, $24.987.273; 1933 $25,931 480, 1934, $26.812 275. 

The increasing use of automobiles for both commercial purposes and 
pleasure is clearly demonstrated by the revenue figures for motor vehicles 
and gasolene taxes shown above. The fact that the gasolene tax revenue 
increased in 1931 whereas the figures for motor vehicle licences and per- 
mits showed a decline from the previous year, is not altogether attributable 
to a greater average mileage run per car but largely to an increased use 
of the gasolene tax as a source of provincial revenue. 

Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness of 
the provinces amounts to about four-fifths of their total direct liabilities. 
In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has 
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steadily increased. The total for the nine provinces was $704,225,134 in 
1925, $708,677,426 in 1926, $742,388,684 in 1927, $769,260,373 in 1928, 
$817,940,202 in 1929, $919,142,905 in 1930, $1,016,647,165 in 1931, $1,148,- 
323,084 in 1932, $1,224,372,822 in 1933, $1,829,684,651 in 1934 and $1,373,- 
321,604 in 1935. This bonded indebtedness for 1935 was divided by prov- 
inces as follows: P.E.I., $5,754,000; N.S., $85,866,647; N.B., $67,562,920; 
Que., $149,748,007; Ont., $594,088,188; Man., $92,136,606; Sask., $121,109,740; 
Alta., $129,744,260; B.C., $127,311,236. The development of the principle of 
public ownership is largely responsible for the high bonded indebtedness 
in certain provinces, particularly in Ontario where the hydro-electric system 
and the provincially-owned Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
largely account for the bonded indebtedness of the province. The larger 
of these public utilities, the hydro-electric system, is, however, meeting 
from its revenues the interest on the indebtedness incurred in its con- 
struction. 

The expansion in the ordinary revenues and expenditures and the 
increases in direct liabilities of all provincial governments are shown for 
certain years 1873-1934 and of individual provinces for 1934 below:— 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


ae Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Fiscal Year Revenue Expenditure | Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
TSR ree esc A. ec CR ee seh ws ete ha a es 6,960,922 6,868, 884 - 
1 ot RES ag eR ere tye Ne! tre Eo Saints pun inetr a iae mentee 7,858, 698 8,119,701 = 
TSO 1 et ae Ase. 3 ody Aon ane Perea Mo PR ESR None, emf 10,693,815 11,628,353 - 
gS) 0) ear SSE NE AE Te R mNe tcl c, ath xh tre neh es cae SERRE OE 14,074,991 14,146,059 - 
AO eee ee ne dr OO EE ie lenis anne oun oa ee eng eee 40,706,948 38,144,511 138, 662,442 
sO ead a TTR Latte My) ie, Cie ie. fr gerne rec be a 102,030,458 | 102,569,515 | 565,470,552 
i Oar 5 ie ian ey COP 8 ogee ig oe ne Ne Sea es 146,450,904 | 144,183,178 | 898,499,812 
DROP AU A tS RE its Ae RE Dy aiid ap Selene Siam AoE 183,598,024 | 177,542,192 |1,034,071,264 
11030) Ses ee ON Mert ero tev, Pe eat ee Pac Shera earetsiei alors sical a 188,154,910 | 184,804,203 |1,140,953, 696 
OSS Peper cin ss Ee ee Sey ee alee cr ares Casper tara 179,143,480 | 190,754,202 |1,276, 629,288 
LOS Dae ptmetetertRee gr tc aes te el alt tik wee ete 193,081,576 | 214,389,153 |1,360,904, 1382 
OR ne ee SUES Bn Ae SY rate a eee ee eceaerS 184,868,471 | 200,527,219 |1,440,317, 8632 
1 O34 ene toate Ace Re ncrePe ibrsig oooh) see Wena sta) Tem <i ave, noe shane 175, 857,349 229,483,726 |1,558, 601, 6362 
prince wickwandelsloandenm pr. serene cer cere a AS Sone 1,656,924 5, 202,083 
INOWGISCOUIAIR Otte eRe GORY tee es GRE. sub oie 8,876,506 10,168, 838 77,914,411 
BNie wa IS RUNS WIC Kc leny te tee ee gigs ees ier 5,809,975 6,434,035 67,989, 968 
(ONE) Cy2t Onecare en that oa ect eAirtpuhcns ce ate Glen te mene 31,018,343 36,612,816 156,086,089 
ONE ARIO Sie ohne Here eae Merce ene Eatery oe ae 61,426,935 103,578,686) 661,431, 139 
Manitoba cas cee Seer ie cee oeh eer ene neers 13,966,921 14,003,533 121,024,816 
SASK ALCO WALL. c.ccca Meta e ical dtemciay atta rstonetn parhetomeens 15,585,918 16,979,911 155,477,396 
AIT CYST Ne ta, BO oR ey ek tet. aa tA eee ane ia 15,178,607 17,056,689 | 158,809,424 
British: Columbia sia. sateen eet eee onaeres 22,618,367 22,992,344 154,666,310 


1Ordinary expenditure in Ontario increased in 1934, largely due to expenditure on unemploy- 
ment relief being classified under ordinary expenditure instead of capital payments as in 1932 and 


1933. 

2In addition there were trust account liabilities amounting to $41,204,982 in 1932, $41,946,386 
in 1933 and $47,920,235 in 1934. There were corresponding offsetting trust account assets amount- 
jng to $37, 129,630 in 1932, $37, 684,406 in 1933 and $47, 920, 235 in 1934. 


\ 


Municipal Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the munici- 
palities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their organiza- 
tion and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost everywhere 
they have very considerable powers of local self-government. If we include 
the local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, there are 
4,299 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,299 municipal govern- 
ments have together probably 20,000 members described as mayors, 
reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., the experience training them for the 
wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the provinces. Certain 
of the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders of public money 
than are some of the provinces. 
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The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly increased since the pre-war period, 
principally due to the increased services demanded from municipal bodies. 
Among such public services which play a large part in municipal expendi- 
tures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, sanitation, fire 
and police protection, and charities and social relief. The cost of these 
services is almost entirely met by municipal governments through local 
taxation. In the province of Prince Edward Island there is no municipal 
system outside of the city of Charlottetown and seven small incorporated 
towns. With regard to New Brunswick, this province has not published 
statistics which show the municipal revenues throughout the prov- 
‘ince. The following table shows the tax imposition and the tax receipts of 
municipalities in each of the other provinces for the earliest available year 
as compared with similar returns for the year 1934. 


A yy, 


\ 


The city of Ottawa possesses one of the finest water purification plants on 
the American continent. The upper view shows the purification building 
into which water is pumped from the Ottawa river; below is a picture 
of the main operating floor. 

Courtesy, W. EH. MacDonald, City Water Works Engineer, Ottawa. 
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Municipal Tax Imposition and Receipts by Provinces 
Taxes Imposed Tax Receipts 
Province Earliest Earliest 
5 Total : Total 
Available 1934 Available 1934 
ae Amount veer Amount 
$ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia...... 1 “1 1 1918 3,462,587 7,108,035 
@uebece ere se. s/ 1 1 1 1915 33,288,115 59,729, 9732 
Ontario se 1913 34,231,214 |116,257,062 1924 94,526,271 117,892,884 
Manitoba......... 1913 7,730,122 | 18,519,055 1931 6,998, 963 18,187,714 
Saskatchewan.... 1913 12,399,657 | 20,929,381 1921 22,278,621 16,624, 783 
Albertaiic oi) .5 2:4 1914 9,791,846 | 14,337,912 1924 10, 706, 183 12,218,328 
British Columbia. 1918 11,688,125 | 19,304,644 1917 9,382,099 18,002,475 


1Statistics not available. ; 
2Revenue for municipalities; receipts for school corporations. 


Municipal System of Taxation.—Throughout the Dominion, the 
chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits 
of the municipalities; though in certain provinces personal property, 
income and business carried on are also taxed. General taxes are normally 
assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed valua- 
tions, although the basis of assessment varies widely in different provinces 
and in municipalities within the same province. In some provinces 
Equalization -Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as 
among the various rural municipalities. 

The period of depression was responsible for a very considerable delin- 
quency in tax payments, while the burden of unemployment relief since 
1930, which has been carried by the municipalities with help from the 
Ene and Dominion Governments, has been increasingly heavy to 

ear. 


Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities.—Like other Canadian gov- 
erning bodies, the municipalities of the greater part of Canada borrowed 
rather too freely during the years between 1917 and 1930. The following 
table shows the total municipal bonded debt outstanding in each province 
for the years 1919 and 1934. It also shows the amount of sinking funds 
held by municipal governments in each province in 1934 offsetting the 
bonded debt of that year. 


Municipal Bonded Debt for 1919 and 1934 and Sinking Funds for 1934, 
by Provinces 


Total Gross Bonded Sinking Funds 
Offsetting 
Province oy epee Ms Gross Bonded 
P Indebtedness 
1919 1934 1934 
$ $ $ 

PPrInCOMMGWATGSISIANG:, age cee aire eietoiore ya costs ieevey ice 970,100 2,348,275 475,050 
INCOMES COU Aa nT ale sialelersreca cietaiere tncyernne aVoiovs steers deteFoueha 17,863,881 33,318, 115 12,028,475 
INGwWH RUNS Chae Ase Ce lntelta Me einn ste aeoice nee ereenn 11, 188, 467 26,495,037 6, 262,544 

WCW eC Mee ert era eeisnerertelelcrahete ae cctstereis: Sealers eisle oy cca arate ete 199, 705,568 565,218, 160 76,546, 7472 
OnGATIO Mer tik ee weclos ots Sieaieee Dale wv aietaye ate see w oleus ol 243 , 226,877 483,952,700 56,610, 801 
Mant cree et eer eos eciele lore oiereticte s omioeietahoeaeus = 55,562,788 90,767,215 36, 734,019 
Saskatchewan see ncanntar aisles clablaa sidered clele antl same: 39, 585, 388 55,692,110 15.306, 820 
ONS arTI, 4 ACHES Hoe apatite tae Bee roa Oe Sone ok ee 66,870,464 67,886,011 20,653, 877 
Britishe Colum biceqeaemas wesies ces crete teeels ele ster otane 94,741,615 | 127,172,942 30,804,939 
TP OUAISRe ern ha Saran te ales shined Pe a cit 729,715,148 |1,452,850,565 255 423,272 


1Including $15,120,419 reserve for depreciation. 
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CURRENCY AND BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES—MISCELLANEOUS 


Currency 


Early trade in Canada was carried on largely by barter. Beads, 
blankets, beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat have been at various 
times used for currency. Further, under the French régime playing 
cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills 
of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. In the early years of the 
British period, the Spanish dollar and the English shilling were the chief 
mediums of exchange, 
together with such 
paper money as the 
army bills issued by 
the Government for 
supplies during the 
War of 1812. In 1853 
a measure was passed 
providing for the 
adoption of decimal] 
currency with a dollar 
equivalent to the 
American dollar, and 
from Jan. 1, 1858, the 
accounts of the Prov- 
ince of Canada were 
kept in terms of dol- 
lars. The use of the 
dollar as a monetary 
unit was extended 
throughout the Dom- 
inion by the Uniform 
Currency Act of 1871. 


The Canadian gold 
dollar weighs 25-8 
grains, nine-tenths fine 
gold, and thus con- 
tains 23:22 grains of 
gold. Five-dollar and 
ten-dollar Canadian 
gold pieces have been 
eoined at the Royal 


. alge 
Geometric Lathe used for Making Intaglio En- ie Mn ae 
gravings for the Printing of Steel-engraved sake a a ecules cee nak 
Bank Notes, Bonds and Stock Certificates. extent but, in the 
Courtesy, Canadian Bank Note Company. main, the currency of 
Canada is in the form 
of silver, nickel and bronze token currency for fractional parts of a dollar 
and Bank of Canada and chartered bank notes for multiples of a dollar. 
After the sympathetic decline of the Canadian dollar on the gold 
exchanges, following the suspension of gold payment by the United King- 
dom on Sept. 21, 1931, the Government permitted the export of gold 


*The administration of the Mint, formerly known as the Canadian Branch of the Royal Mint, 
London, was taken over by the Canadian Government, as from Dee. 1, 1931. 
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only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, thus conserving 
the gold resources of the nation for meeting external obligations. 
The effect of this was to cause Canadian mines to dispose of their gold 
through the Royal Canadian Mint and conditions of purchase had to be 
laid down. At present these conditions of purchase are: such deposits 
of newly-mined gold containing not less than 50 ounces fine are paid for, 
on completion of assay, at the market price of gold in the country to 
which the Government is, at the time of the receipt of the deposit, export- 
ing gold, converted into the Canadian equivalent at the average rate of 
exchange between Canada and such country for the week in which the 
gold is deposited with the Mint. The average rate of exchange for this 
purpose is based on the buying rates for such exchange. reported to the 
Department of Finance at 11.00 a.m. daily. An additional deduction of 
35 cents per ounce fine is made as a handling charge on newly-mined gold. 
Provision is also made for receiving deposits of scrap and other gold for 
which the handling charge is $1 the ounce fine. 


Final Checking Operations in the Production of Canadian Bank Notes. 


Courtesy, British American Bank Note. 


Bank Notes.—Canadians early became accustomed to the free circu- 
lation of paper money, either in the form of notes of the chartered banks 
or of notes issued by the Government. 

Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may issue notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up 
capital. This amount is to be reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of 
five years from Jan. 1, 1936, and by 10 p.c. per annum for a perfod of five 
years from Jan. l, 1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien 
on assets and for over forty years no note holder has lost a dollar. 

In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also now in 
circulation notes of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued to any 
amount as long as the Bank maintains a reserve in gold equal to at least 
25 p.c. of its note and deposit liabilities. Prior to the establishment of the 
Bank of Canada, the Government issued notes under certain statutory 
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authorities, backed in part by gold and securities. The Dominion’s 
liability in respect of these notes was assumed by the Bank of Canada on 
Mar. 11, 1935. The following statement shows the average amount of 
bank notes and Dominion (or Bank of Canada) notes outstanding in 
various years. 


Notes Outstanding, 1870-1936 


Dominion Bank Notes Dominion Bank Notes 
Notes Outstanding Notes Outstanding 
Year Outstanding (averages Year Outstanding (averages 
(averages for (averages or 
for the year) the year) for the year) the year) 
$ $ $ $ 
STOR A kee ee 7,294,1031) 15,149,031 1920. sees, Se 204,381,409 178,291,030 
TS SOs teks eels 1354035058 2| Bee 22-529,025) lee O80 serene ee 174,616,019 159,341,085 
1890 | ctv cae leo 15,501,360 02) 854501 lel ad OS le eee ne 153,079,362 141,969,350 
LQ Reaclnancr eects 26,550, 465 A462 574,780) 1932 eee oe 165,878,510 132,165, 942 
IDIOM eee ene 89, 628,569 S220 30on| Locos eee 179,217,446 130,362,488 
LOTR ee: 15950807607 s|ie 0557 002: |(mel 034 ene eae 190,261,981 135,537, 793 
1920 ree eine 305,806,288 | 288,800,379 || 1935............ 60,217,7513} 125,644,102 
1928 Reese Neen ee 201,171,816 | 176,716,979 193620 ee 100, 222,327 120, 891,538 


iCirculation on June 30. 2Averages for ten months. 3Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures 
used represent Bank of Canada notes and Dominion notes assumed by the Bank of Canada. 


Banking 


The Canadian Banking System has, in the past, been frequently 
described as “a decentralized system of relatively large joint-stock, com- 
mercial and industrial banks, privately owned and managed, but working 
under a uniform law and subject to the supervision of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, with the banks kept in competition with each other by the power 


Bralorne, 
British Calumbia, 
Branch of the 
Bank of Montreal. 


“Farthest North” Branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada at 
Fort MeMurray, Alberta. 


The system of a few strong banks, each with an organization of branches, 
serving every part of the country, has proved admirably suited to 
Canadian conditions. The illustration typifies branches in the remote 
mining areas and northern outposts of civilization. 


Courtesy, Bank of Montreal and Royal Bank of Canada. 
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to organize branches freely”. Until the recent establishment of the 
Bank of Canada (see p. 154), the Canadian system was quite unlike 
that existing in England and most European countries, where a strong 
central bank stands in close relation to the Government Treasury, and 
unlike that of the United States where a system of regional centralization 
prevails. The Canadian Banking System is a product of evolution, having 
grown up gradually with changes made from time to time as experience 
directed. Its most distinctive feature, the branch bank system, is well 
adapted to the needs of a country of wide area and small population, 
especially to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the West, 
since it forms within itself a ready method of shifting funds from one part 
of the country to another and from one industry to another as the occa- 
sion may demand and ensures fairly uniform rates over wide areas. The 
number of chartered banks, which was 36 in 1881 and 34 in 1901, decreased 
to 25 in 1913 and is now only 10. This lessening of the number of banks 
has been accompanied by a great increase in the number of branches. In 
1868 there were only 123 branch banks in Canada. By 1902 the number, 
including sub-agencies, had grown to 747, by 1916 to 3,198 and by 1929 to 
4,069. At the beginning of 1936 the number had again decreased to 
3,431. From 1867 to October, 1936, the total assets have grown from 
$78,000,000 to $3,202,000,000. 

In recent years the banks of Canada have extended their business 
outside of the country itself and at the beginning of 1936 had among 
them 147 branches, not including sub-agencies in foreign countries, mainly 
in Newfoundland, the British and foreign West Indies, Central and South 
America and in the great centres of international finance, London, Paris 
and New York. 

The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans and deposits of the 
Canadian chartered banks as at Oct. 31, 1936, by banks, together with 
totals (yearly averages) for 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 
1935 are shown in the following table. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1936, with 
Totals 1900-35 


a 


Branch- {atabii=| eres: 
esin | potal |_ ties es Total | Loans | D re 
Bank Canada oO Liabili-|and Dis-| ,POS!S 
cad 3 Assets Share- | to the te t y the 
Public Se ee Eablic 


Abroad! : holders 


BanlzoteMontrealt 222). s0<c-n eee 


Banksor Nova scOtaa..cssccse sues: 303 296 36 259 295 109 235 
Banlksvom@oronto nines. ctr se tee alee 176 132 15 116 131 47 107 
Banque Provinciale du Canada...... 135 51 5 46 51 17 42 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 576 630 50 577 627 258 520 
Royal Bank of Canada............. 730 844 55 786 841 344 720 
Dominiont Bankers. see erie ce 130 136 14 121 135 57 109 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 222 141 12 128 140 51 121 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 194 151 15 135 150 70 124 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)?.......... 2 16 2 14 16 3 8 
Totals, Oct. 1936........... - 3,202 279 | 2,911 | 3,190 | 1,164 2,669 

Totals; 1935405... ie 22 ls os 2,978 | 2,957 278 | 2,668 | 2,946] 1,276 2,427 

Totals, 19344............... 3,065 | 2,838 276 | 2,549 | 2,826] 1,374 2,275 

Totals, 1933*.) .:3:.)jp <2 ob se 3,198 | 2,831 302 | 2,518 | 2,820] 1,409 2,237 

Totals, 19824 0.50. 45:ce. 4 3,319 | 2,869 307 | 2,546 | 2,853] 1,583 25257 

Dotals 1931s ss econ. ane 3,506 | 3,066 307 | 2,741 | 3,048 | 1,764 2,423 

Motalss 19304 ns eee er 3,598 | 3,237 305 | 2,910] 3,215 | 2,065 2,517 
POtals, 19208 eee ares 4,876 | 3,064 252 | 2,784 | 3,086] 1,935 2,438 

Totals, 19104............... 256213) 1,211 179 | 1,019 | 1,198 870 910 

Totals, 1900*............... 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 
i a aa a a a See 
1As at Dec. 31, 1935. Does not include sub-agencies. 2Barclay’s Bank commenced 
operations in Canada in September, 1929. 1911, ‘Totals are averages from the 


respective monthly statements, except in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and 
abroad which are as at Dec. 31. 
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The Bank of Canada.—Chapter 43 of the Statutes of 1934, “An Act to 
incorporate the Bank of Canada”, provided for the establishment of a 
central bank in Canada. The capital of the Bank was originally $5,000,000, 
divided into shares of $50 par value. These shares were offered for public 
subscription by the Minister of Finance on Sept. 17, 1934, and were largely 
oversubscribed. The maximum allotment to any one individual or cor- 
poration was 15 shares. Shares of the Bank may be held only by British 
subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or by corporations controlled by 
British subjects ordinarily resident in Canada. The maximum holding per- 
mitted one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers or employees of the 
chartered banks may not hold shares of the Bank. The Bank com- 
menced business on Mar. 11, 1935. 

By an amendment to the Act passed at the 1936 session of Parlia- 
ment, the capitalization of the Bank was increased to $10,100,000 by the 
sale of $5,100,000 Class “B” shares to the Minister of Finance. The original 
shareholders are now designated Class “A”. 

The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 4% p.c. per 
annum from its profits. after making such provision as the Board thinks 
proper for bad and doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds and 
all such matters as are properly provided for by banks. The remainder of 
the profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada 
and to the Rest Fund of the Bank, in specified proportions until the Rest 
Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all the remaining profits will be 
paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion, the provinces, 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America, without restriction 
if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of 
longer maturity. It may also buy and sell securities of British Dominions 
and France without restriction, if maturing within six months. Short- 
term securities of the Dominion or provinces may be rediscounted. The 
Bank may buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited cur- 
rency, and if endorsed by a chartered bank may rediscount such commercial 
paper. Advances for six-month periods may be made to chartered banks, 
Quebec Savings Banks, the Dominion or any province against certain 
classes of collateral, and advances of specified duration may be made to 
the Dominion or any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed propor- 
tion of such government’s revenue. The Bank may buy and sell gold, 
silver, nickel and bronze coin and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in 
foreign exchange. 

The Bank has assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding 
and is replacing them with its own notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100 and $1,000. Provision was made in the 1936 amendment 
for the issuing of bilingual notes. Previously the notes were issued in 
English or French. The chartered banks are required (under the Bank 
Act of 1934) to reduce gradually during the next ten years the issue of 
their own bank notes in Canada to an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. 
of their~paid-up capital as at Mar. 11, 1935. 

The Bank of Canada must maintain a reserve of gold equal to nue less 
than 25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. The reserve, 
in addition to gold, may include silver bullion, balances in pounds sterling 
in the Bank of England, in United States dollars in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and in gold currencies in central banks in gold standard 
countries or in the Bank for International Settlements, treasury bills of 
the United States of America or the United Kingdom having a maturity 
not exceeding three months, and bills of exchange having a maturity not 
exceeding 90 days, payable in London, New York, or in a gold standard 
country, less any liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America or a gold standard country. 

The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 
5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities within Canada in the form of deposits with 
and notes of the Bank of Canada. 
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The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and may 
by agreement act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank 
may not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the 
chartered banks in commercial banking fields. 

The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, and he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and 
an Assistant Deputy Governor. The first appointments were made by the 
Government. Subsequent appointments are to be made by the Board of 
Directors subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 

At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven direc- 
tors were elected for terms to run as follows: one until the third annual 
general meeting (1938), two until the fourth (1939), two until the fifth 
(1940) and two until the sixth annual general meeting (1941). 

By the 1936 amendment the number of directors elected by the 
Class “A” shareholders will be eventually reduced to three who will hold 
office for three-year terms. The six directors appointed by the Class “B” 
shareholder with the approval of the Governor in Council, were announced 
on Sept. 11, 1936. These directors are appointed for terms to run as 
follows: two until the annual general meeting in 1940, two until 1941 and 
two until 1942. Thereafter the Government directors, each of whom shall 
hold office for a term of three years, will be appointed by the Class “B” 
shareholder with the approval of the Governor in Council, two as of the 
day of the annual general meeting in 1940 and two at the day of each 
annual general meeting thereafter. In the transaction of the business of 
the Bank each director has one vote except that prior to the annual 
general meeting in 1940 each of the directors appointed by the Class “B” 
shareholder shall be entitled to two votes. 

There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors 
consisting of the Governor, Deputy Governor, and one member of the 
Board, which must meet once a week. This Committee has the same 
powers as the Board but every decision is submitted to the Board of 
Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet at least four times 
a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member of the 
Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 

The Governor, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, only has the 
power to veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the 
Executive Committee, subject to confirmation or disallowance by the 
Governor in Council. 

The following statement gives the main items of assets and liabilities 
of the Bank of Canada at Oct. 31, 1935, and Oct. 31, 1936. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE BANK OF CANADA 
AT OCT. 31, 1935, AND OCT. 81, 1936 


1935 1936 
INofesan circulations tsa ce uae cree ener are $ 96,057,613 129 , 883 ,439 
Dominion Government deposits..............0..0. 18,254,756 22,160,789 
Chartered banks? depositssi.: sa eisiacansb ies tose 190, 854,380 182,876, 698 
Golaxcoin. and bullionseesaq.) act ei eee 181,492,522 179, 368,973 
A VESEIO CUS: so Perch ee enc fo Rep cin eeanine mers 106, 791,092 153, 419, 082 
Total assets and liabilities...............0.002000. 311, 853 , 487 348, 237,739 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Through the clearing houses, 
inter-bank transactions have been recorded since 1889; they form a valu- 
able indication of the trend of business. They, however, do not tell the 
whole story, since numerous transactions between persons who carry their 
accounts in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings; also, every 
amalgamation of banks lessens, in so far, the volume of clearings. Accord- 
ingly, a record of cheques debited to accounts at all branches at clearing- 
house centres was instituted in 1924; between that date and 1929 the grand 
total of bank debits for Canada increased from $27,157 millions to 
$46,670 millions. Since 1929 there was a steady decline to the 1932 levels 
of $25,844 millions, but since then the movement was generally upward, 
being $31,546 millions in 1935. 
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Bank Clearings and Bank Debits, 1925-35, and, by Months, 
October, 1935, to November, 1936 


PT 


Exxchanges of Exchanges of 
the Clearing | Bank Debits the Clearing | Bank Debits 
Year or Houses of to Year or Houses of to 
Month Chartered Individual Month Chartered Individual 
Banks Accounts Banks Accounts 
in Canada in Canada 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 
1925p pha Foe eee 16, 762 28,126 || 1936— 
LO 26 eet nye 17, 715 30,358 || January......... Doo! 2,992 
192 Tee Sno etee aes 20,568 36,094 || February....... 1,462 2G 
1928 Sete ease 24,555 43,477 March 2 38.) 1,390 2,599 
1020 ies eee 25,105 AGHO AOA eA DLLs eee 1,435 2,774 
19308. ote mere 20,092 37,491 Mayas ean ary 1,675 2,979 
LOST Ghee Jenene 16,828 S1POS6il|eeune eee 1,627 3,136 
193 Oren ea), 12,914 ZONSASullerd Ulva eee eee: 1,561 2,894 
LOSS Fe Ue n See oe 14,721 29,981 || August.......... 1,456 2,619 
1934 AM okey tee 15,964 32,867 || September...... ibe Fall 3, 134 
1935 13ers 16,927 31,546 || October......... 1,837 3,328 
Octoberaee-e. 1,583 2,908 November...... CBS 3,303. 
November...... 1,695 3,022 
December....... 1,516 2,932 


sg Ee 
1Head-office clearings have been effected through the Bank of Canada since Mar. Di t93o8 
and have increased exchanges to some extent compared with previous years. 


Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 
companies, and possibly several more, competing for the available business 
in Canada, as against 42 active companies registered by the Dominion and 
a few provincial companies in 1935. Of the 42 companies registered by the 
Dominion, 28 were Canadian, 6 British and 8 foreign. 

The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to 
the individual policyholder. The benefits which may now be obtained 
under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the policy- 
holder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in event of 
death or of disability. In 1919 there was introduced what is known as 
“group insurance”, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually employees, 
are insured by their employer, for a uniform amount or a varying amount 
determined by a formula, under one policy, generally on the term plan, the 
employer paying the premium or a substantial part thereof. Each 
employee usually has the right to obtain an individual policy at ordinary 
normal rates, without medical examination, on termination of employment. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the 
total life insurance in force in Canada, by Dominion companies, was only 
$35,680,000 as compared with approximately $6,260,000,000 at the end of 
1935. This latter figure was equal to $572 per head of population. In 
addition there was $158,000,000 of fraternal insurance in force by Dominion 
licencees and $162,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial licencees. 
Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1935 
was approximately $6,580,000,000. The premium income from Canadian 
business of all Dominion registered companies (not including fraternal 
benefit societies) increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 in 1930 
but decreased to $203,000,000 in 1934 and to $200,000,000 in 1935. 

The following table shows the sales of life insurance month by month 
in recent years. The statistics are not complete but represent approxi- 
mately 85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 
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Sales of Life Insurance in Canada by Months, 1934-36 


Nozz.—The figures in this table are those published by the Hartford Research Bureau ex- 
cept that totals for N ewfoundland, included therein, have been deducted. 


a 


Month 1934 1935 1936 Month 1934 1935 1936 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
JAanuary........ 27,726 32,716 Se eO ball: dil, ana e ae 33, 538 31, 832 32,281 
February...... 29,268 28,476 30,310 || August........ 26,359 26, 639 24,722 
‘ 31,167 31,514 September.... 25, 833 26,442 26,784 
28,649 29, 868 October...... 31,074 30, 184 28 , 839 
27,141 28,745 November... 35,530 34, 767 37,034 

31,810 31,938 December.... 37,303 36, 134 - 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1900 -1935 


DOMINION COMPANIES 


Fire Insurance.—Fire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment, by British fire insurance companies, of agencies usually situated in 
the seaports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency 
of a British company is that of the Phenix Fire Office of London, now 
the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which opened in Montreal in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 
Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1935, shows that at that date there were 242 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 52 were 
Canadian, 68 were British and 122 were foreign companies, whereas in 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—ll Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 79 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance in 
Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics 
are available) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the 
growth of the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indica- 
tion of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and 
thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. 
By 1880, companies with Dominion licences had fire insurance in force 
totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the one billion-dollar mark had about been 
reached and, by 1930, the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1935, 
besides $8,782,698,099 of fire insurance in force in companies with Dominion 
licences, there was also $1,644,023,953 in force in companies with pro- 
vincial licences, or about $10,426,722,052 in force with companies, associa- 
tions, or underwriters licensed to transact business in Canada. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes 
among other classes in Canada: accident,* sickness, falling aircraft, earth- 
quake, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, credit, guarantee, hail, 
inland transportation, aviation, machinery, plate glass, rain, sprinkler- 
leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado, and live-stock insurance, etc. Whereas, 
in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for such insurance, in 1935 there were 
935 companies, of which 53 were Canadian, 64 British and 118 foreign. 

The total net premium income for 1985 was $26,727,601 and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
during the past twenty years, although a decrease has been shown in 
recent years. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies 
doing an automobile insurance business was only $80,466; in 1915 it was 
$636,085 and in 1935, $11,973,477. The premium income of personal acci- 
dent insurance came second with $2,842,908. Combined accident and 
sickness insurance was third in 1935 with $1,689,975. The premium income 
of all accident and sickness insurance combined totalled $7,799,903. 


Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgages on real estate, the money thus made available for develop- 
ment purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan com- 
panies under provincial charters, the majority operate largely in the more 
prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from sub- 
seqttent legislation. In 1899, 102 companies made returns showing capital 
stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of 
$19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143 ,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan com- 
panies in operation through amalgamations and absorptions, shortly after 
the turn of the century, further growth was recorded. As a result of 
the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected, but of late years these have made voluntary returns so that 
all-Canadian totals are again available. 

There have been incorporated in recent years by the Parliament of 
Canada a number of companies which make small loans, usually not 
exceeding five hundred dollars each, on the promissory notes of the bor- 
rowers additionally secured in most cases by endorsements or chattel 
mortgages. The figures relating to the three companies of this class which 
have commenced operations are shown separately below. Prior to 1934 they 
have been combined with those of the other loan companies. 

The paid capital stock of all real estate mortgage loan companies at the 
end of 1935 was $41,362,809 (Dominion companies, $19,397,144 and pro- 
vincial companies, $21,965,665) ; reserve funds $27,220,848 (Dominion com- 
panies, $15,611,071 and provincial companies, $11,609,777) ; liabilities to the 
public, $130,675,193 (Dominion companies, $101,578,778 and provincial com- 
panies, $29,096,415) ; and liabilities to shareholders, $70,925,737 (Dominion 
companies, $36,410,901 and provincial companies, $34,514,836). 

The paid capital of Dominion small loan companies at the end of 
1935 was $976,750; reserve funds, $91,486; liabilities to the public, 
$1,925,447; liabilities to shareholders, $1,234,144. 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
guardians of minors or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipali- 


* Includes employers’ liability. 
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ties and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in 
bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits but the lending of actual 
trust funds is restricted by law. Trust companies are principally provin- 
cial institutions, since their original main functions were connected with 
probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the 
end of 1935 were $2,726,575,636 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the 
earliest year for which figures are available). The bulk of these assets 
($2,497,100,394 in 1935) was represented by estates, trusts and agency 
funds. The assets of Dominion companies in 1935 amounted to 
$293 ,691,134 and of provincial companies to $2,432,884,502. 


Steel Gateway to 
Safety Deposit Vault. 


Entrance Door Closed. 
Although weighing 40 tons, it 
can be opened or closed by 

one person. 


Bank Deposit Vaults where Securities and other Valuables are Safely 
. Stored and Kept. 


Courtesy, Royal Bank of Canada. 
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Miscellaneous 


Commercial Failures.—The total of commercial failures in Canada 
for 1936 (ten months), as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
under the provisions of the Bankruptcy and Winding-up Acts, was 1,002 
as compared with 1,095 for the same ten months in 1935, 1,289 in 1934, 
1,729 in 1933, 1,995 in 1932, 1,807 in 1931 and 1,766 in 1929. 

The. following tables give, for the above seven years, the distribution 
of failures, by provinces and by industrial and commercial groups :— 


Commercial Failures, by Provinces, 1929 and 1931-36 


ee ee SS a a | me | 


19361..... 5 29 13 477 315 33 54 45 31 1,002 
1935...... 4 28 37 632 390 46 66 83 28 1,314 
IBY Booane 8 42 38 779 474 56 36 42 57 1,532 
1933...... 10 55 42 935 730 67 59 88 58 2,044 
1982...... 9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 
1081 ea 7 51 74 795 793 109 152 131 104 2,216 
1929 eae 1 71 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 


1Ten months January to October inclusive. 


Commercial Failures, by Groups, 1929 and 1931-36 


Trans- 
Log- porta- 
Manu- | Agri- : 5 Con- tion : Not 
Year |Trade| fac- cul- Fisk Min- struc- and me ae Classi- | Total 
tures ture Pe Spee tion | Public | ® i fied 
g Util- 
ities 
1936!. 450 155 109 1 i 45 10 ) 155 OG 1,002 
1935..... 594 180 173 3 10 62 19 16 186 79 1,314 
1934 ese. 799 217 82 3 2 59 20 16 217 117 1,532 
ICR R Saoe 1,089 357 92 a 5 57 26 12 246 159 2,044 
1932 Sek 1,171 468 190 9 6 83 43 290 153 2,420 
1Q3i eee 1,102 464 125 5 ff 61 42 21 255 134 DADA: 
1929.....| 1,109 443 125 4 11 61 Ai 239 158 2,167 


Se IS eI es et ee 5 ee ee ee 


i1Ten months January to October inclusive. 


The chief branches of business to be affected by failure are trade, 
manufacturing and service and for the first ten months of 1936 these three 
eroups accounted for 76 p.c. of all failures. In that period the estimated 
grand total of assets of all concerns which failed was $8,983,335 against 
estimated liabilities of $12,918,385. Thus, average assets for each failure 
were $8,965, against average liabilities of $12,893. 

Comparable figures for the two previous years show that for the same 
ten months of 1935 there were 1,095 failures, and the estimated total 
assets were $10,328,781 against estimated liabilities of $14,834,941, while in 
1934 there were 1,289 failures with total assets of $16,796,330 and total 
liabilities of $20,075,961. Average assets and liabilities for each failure were 
therefore $9,433 and $13,548 for 1935 and _ $13,031 and $15,808 for 
1934. Thus, both average assets and average liabilities of failures in 1936 
were smaller than in either of the two previous years. 


Total commercial failures in the ten months of 1936 showed a decrease 
of 93 or 8 p.c. compared with the same months of 1935 and 22 p.c. com- 
pared with the same period of 1934. They were at a lower level in 1936 
than they have been for the same ten months in any year since 1922, when 
the record was commenced, although the number of commercial concerns 
has increased materially in the interval. 
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Canadian Bond Financing.—The declining trend in sales of railway 
and corporation bond issues, so clearly in evidence for 1933, was reversed 
in 1934, and showed still further improvement in 1935. 

In the latter year, sales under this head were valued at $109,005,700. 
Corporation bond financing accounted for $60,605,700 of this, so that 
$48.400,000 remained for railway issues. As a result of the Dominion 
Government refunding operations and the increase in railway and cor- 
poration issues, the total of bond sales during 1935 was about $378,500,000 
over that of 1934 and $447,000,000 over 1933. 

Canadian investors purchased over 84 p.c. of the total offerings, while 
in 1934 the corresponding proportion was 83 p.c. The London market 
handled 0-005 p.c. of the 1935 offerings as compared with 15-94 p.c. for the 
New York. Since 1914, 66-7 p.c. of the total new issues of Canadian bonds 
have been sold within Canada. This is attributable to two main reasons: 
(1) the education of the Canadian public in the investment of funds in 
Government issues, brought about by the War, and the needs of the 
Government; (2) the ability of the Canadian public as a result of imme- 
diate war and post-war prosperity to purchase their own issues in greater 
volume than formerly. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1927-35 


Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 
Govern- Railway Sold Sold Sold 
Year ment and a in the in the Total 
and Cor- Gahads United United 
Municipal } poration States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

OVA Ge a a 232,537,614] 369,680,067) 373,637,014) 223,714,000 4,866,667) 602,217,681 
LOD SA ison ener e 120, 113,088] 333,479,000] 278,080,088] 159,512,000} 16,000,000) 453,592,088 
AO 2D iere oe eareeginato 218,628,309] 442,530,600) 378,395,909] 263,654,000} 19,109,000) 661, 158,909 
TOS ON Re Es Rains meriau out 409,652,063] 357,573,000] 368,868,063} 393,632,000 4,745,000|| 767,225,063 
OS cere ey stat ec 1,069,638,571| 181, 182,000//1,090,800,571) 155,920,000 4,100, 000/1,250,820,571 
G32) geeetrare arte 450,067,632] 23,050,000) 377,752,632] 81,015,000} 14,350,000] 473, 117,632 
NGS Srapeneced topes tek 564,171,513 5,385,000!) 434,556,513} 60,000,000} 75,000,000) 569,556,513 
OBA eee ee Me otis icersion 564,558,132] 73,402,696) 529,630,828! 50,000,000) 58,330,000) 637,960,828 
LOS DW etre coc ae 907,500,200} 109,005,700) 853,940,900) 162,065,000 500, 000)}1,016,505,900 


Interest Rates.—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. However, since the War, the growing importance of Dominion 
financing in the domestic market has made it possible to compile a 
Dominion index of bond yields which is representative of interest rates in 
Canada. Fluctuations in the Dominion of Canada long-term bond yields 
for the past 8 years are shown below. 


Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term 
Bond Yields, 1929-36 


(1926=100) 

Month 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

BONUAEY Ae eee cae Grousieys 3 <iefere 97-3 102-1 93-9 | 112-7 96-5 93-2 70-9 72-4 
MO DTUAE Ve sctile cities es 98-3 101-4 93-6 | 112-2 96-0 91-0 73-2 70-8 
WEG Mer sc ragemeanhemrara kt 102-3 101-1 91-9 109-1 77 86-1 71-4 69-9 
LNT soe Se ed Sem ere TRICE 100-9 99-3 90-0 | 109-8 96-6 83°8 72-2 69-5 
IN Pabyeen atic raks aise Gun areca Teles 100-2 98-4 89-3 109-3 95-0 81-8 71°4 68-8 
SLUNG Bre era ct aen es Teese 104-0 98-2 88:3 111-7 93-3 82-1 73-4 66-9 
Afi Noon denne ren cee 104-0 98-0 88-2 107-5 93-5 £0-1 72+1 65-1 
AU DUS Uy Aeaniers at pespeicie suactielelt = 102-0 95-9 88-3 100-5 92-2 77-8 71-6 63-2 
cel TR 10 6) een ee ene ae eae 102-8 93-9 95-5 98-7 92-4 17-2 79°8 63-1 
October hs. Merny sci ser 103-7 93-6 | 105-2 96-2 3°5 79-3 78-9 66-2 
Noyomber:. .2 nes. ive. 103-3 93-6 | 107-7 98-5 94-3 77-2 74-5 65-1 
Decem bene «piscine ao 101-4 93-9 111-7 99-4 95-1 1-3 75-5 = 


| 
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CHAPTER XVI 


LABOUR 


Dominion Department of Labour.—Accompanying the steady 
progress of labour organization, Canada has provided, on an increasing 
scale, for governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion 
Department of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in the 
prevention and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate 
information relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government’s 
fair wages policy and, in general, to deal with problems involving the 
interests of workers. Under the first-mentioned of these functions, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, originated in 1907 for the settlement 
of disputes in mines and public utility industries, has attracted favourable 
comment throughout the world; up to Mar. 31, 1936, 545 threatened 
disputes had been referred to Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under its provisions and, in all but 39 cases, open breaks were 
averted. Under separate statute entitled the Conciliation and Labour 
Act, conciliation officers are available to assist in the settlement of labour 
disputes arising from time to time, and their services have been widely 
utilized to this end. The administration of the fair wages policy as respects 
building and construction works is carried out under an Act of Parliament 
entitled the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and as respects 
contracts for various classes of supplies and equipment, under the pro- 
visions of an Order in Council. The monthly Labour Gazette has, since 
1900, provided a comprehensive survey of labour conditions in Canada, and 
is supplemented by various special publications dealing with wages, labour 
organizations, labour laws, etc. The Department also administers the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, the Technical Education Act, the 
Government Annuities Act and the relief legislation and is charged with 
certain duties arising out of the relations of Canada with the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 


Modern Labour Conditions in the Finishing Department of an Ontario 
Artificial Silk Factory. 
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Provincial Departments and Bureaus of Labour.—In all the 
provinces but New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, departments 
or bureaus of labour have been set up to administer legislation dealing 
with the health and safety of all persons employed in industry. Laws 
regulating employment offices, the payment of wages, and the pro- 
tection of labour generally, are also administered by these departments. 
Legislation providing for minimum wages for female workers, in effect in 
all provinces but New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, is under 
the jurisdiction of special boards, which, in several provinces, are linked 
with the labour departments. Workmen’s compensation laws are admin- 
istered by independent bodies and in New Brunswick the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board administers the Factory Act. In recent wages legis- 
lation the tendency is towards a regulation of wages of men as well as 
of women. In British Columbia and Manitoba, minimum wages for male 
workers may be established, and in other provinces minimum wages for 
women affect men’s wages in the same employment. Under recent 
statutes, in Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and Nova Scotia (Halifax and Dart- 
mouth), legal force may be given to any agreement as to wages and hours 
of labour between a representative number of employers and employees, 
and the terms of the agreement may be extended to the whole industry 
within the district concerned. Legislation dealing with collective agree- 
ments is administered by the provincial departments of labour. 


A Canadian Wire Mill Showing Machines for Twisting and Barbing 
Fence Wires. 


Occupations of the People 


At the Census of 1931, 3,927,230 persons, out of a population of 
10,362,833 in the nine provinces, reported gainful occupations. Males with 
gainful occupations numbered 3,261,371 and represented 83-05 p.c. of the 
total, while the number of females was 665,859: or 16-95 p.c. of the total. 

The types of occupations followed by the Canadian people and the 
changes that have taken place since 1921 are illustrated in the table on 
p. 164. It will be seen that the largest single occupation group so far as males 
are concerned is agriculture, although its importance was relatively less in 
1931 than at the previous census. Females are chiefly found in the services, 
especially personal service, this group showing a tendency to increase in 
numbers at a faster rate than other groups in which females are found. 
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Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied in Broad 
Occupation Groups, Censuses of 1921 and 1931 


Nore.—The occupation group totals in this table account for every person following any one 
of the types of occupation coming under the specified groups listed here, irrespective of the iadustry 
in which the person might be employed. For example, all persons directly engaged in the making 
or repairing of commodities, e.g., bakers, tailors, machinists, printers, etc., are classified under 
*‘Manufacturing’’ in this table whether employed in the manufacturing industry or not. Similarly, 
all persons following such a transport occupation as truck driver are listed under ‘‘Transportation 
and communication’, whether employed by a trucking concern or factory, store, etc. Clerical 
workers constitute a separate group as do labourers in all but the primary industries. The labourer 
on a farm is usually a farm labourer and in a mine, a mine-working labourer, but the labourer in 
a steel mill is not necessarily a metal worker or engaged in some “‘process’’ occupation, nor is the 
labourer in a steam railway a transport worker. 


Males Females 
Occupation Group 
1921 1921 1931 
No. DEGe No. pace No. pues No. p.c. 
Agriculture........ 1,023,661 | 38-15 | 1,107,766 | 33-97 17,883 3:65 | 24,079 | 3-62 
Fishing, logging... 67,809 2-53 91,403 2-80 51 0:01 497 0-07 
Mining, quarrying. 48,091 1-79 58,585 1-80 58 0-01 6 0-00+ 
Manufacturing..... 317,440 | 11-83 390,477 11-97 || 89,813 18-32 | 84,660 | 12-71 
~ Construction....... 162,200 6-05 202,970 6-22 91 0-02 96 0:01 


- Transportation and 


communication. . 186,034 6:93 275,590 8-45 15,048 3°07 25,435 3°82 


SDrade saeco 218,794 8-15 259,799 7:97 47,413 9-67 54,113 8-13 
Finance, insurance. 26,812 1-00 36,252 1-11 314 0-06 571 0-09 
berviceseeest ns 194,101 7-23 287,625 8-82 || 226,783 46-27 | 347,471 | 52-18 

Professional ser- 
VCC owen ate 78,078 2-91 120,775 3-70 92,754 18-92 | 117,790 | 17-69 
Personal service. 78 , 820 2-78 128,167 8:98 || 183,028 | 27-14 | 228,852 | 34-37 
Clerical eee 127,325 4-75 124,139 3°81 90,612 18-49 | 116,927 | 17-56 
™~ Labourers!......... 305, 243 11-38 425,408 13-04 441 0-09 11,707 1-76 


Other and un- 
specified........ 5,509 0-21 1,357 
All Gccupations| 2,688,019 | 100-00 | 3,261,371 | 100-00 
} 


1,643 0-34 297 | 0-04 
499,150 | 100-00 | 665,859 |100-00 


1Not including labourers in ‘‘agriculture, mining, or logging’. 


Out of a total number of 3,927,230 persons reporting a gainful 
occupation at the 1931 Census, 2,570,097 or 65:44 p.c. stated that they 
were employed on a wage or salary basis, the remainder being composed 
of (a) employers, (b) persons carrying on a trade or profession on their 
own account, and (c) unpaid workers, mainly farmers’ sons. The number 
of male “wage-earners” in 1931 was 2,022,260 or 78-68 p.c. of the total of 
‘both sexes, while female “wage-earners” numbered 547,837 or 21-32 p.c. 
of the total. Of these 2,022,260 males, 1,947,957 reported earnings aggre- 
gating $1,804,942,500 for the census year ended June 1, 1931, while the 
528,457 females whose earnings were stated earned $295,610,200 over the 
same period. 


The Labour Movement 


In Canada, trade unionism has been an outgrowth of the last half 
century, resulting from the development of a diversified industrial life. 
The principal labour organizations are those in the International, Cana- 
dian and National Catholic groups. 

During 1935, there were in existence in Canada 1,794 international 
locals having 143,570 members, and 934 non-international unions with a 
membership of 137,134. The total number of organized workers reported 
to the Department of Labour was therefore 280,704, compared with 
281,774 in 1984. The oldest federated labour organization in the Dominion 
is the Trades and Labour Congress, originally established in 1873, which is 
the recognized head of the internationally organized workers in Canada, 
and their representative in dealing with legislative matters. The All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour came into existence at a meeting of national 
union representatives held in Montreal in 1927. The object of the Congress 
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is to promote the interests of its affiliated organizations and to strive to 
improve the economic and social conditions of the workers. The National 
Catholic Union movement in Canada dates from 1901, when it had its 
inception in Quebec city. Subsequently, other National Catholic Unions 
were formed in the province of Quebec and, with this steady growth, there 
developed the desire for a central organization to direct and co-ordinate 
the activities of the various units, which resulted, during 1921, in the 
formation of the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada. Although 
this movement was originally designed exclusively for Roman Catholics, 
provision has been made for the admission of non-Catholics as associate 
members, who may vote but cannot hold office. 


Industrial Disputes.—During the eleven months (January to Novem-: 
ber inclusive) of 1936 there were 121 strikes and lockouts which involved 
33,935 workers and caused a loss.of 251,887 man working days. During 
the twelve months of 1935 there were 120 disputes, involving 33,269 
workers and a time loss of 288.703 working days, and, in 1934, 191 disputes 
involving 45,800 workers and 574,519 working days. The minimum loss in 
working days since the record was commenced in 1901 was in 1930, when 
91,797 working days were lost in 67 disputes involving 13,768 workers. The 
maximum loss was in 1919, when 336 disputes involved 148,915 workers and 
caused a time loss of 3,400,942 working days. 


Employment, 1935 and 1936 


Since 1920, the Government has maintained a monthly record of the 
fluctuations in employment throughout Canada, as reported by all 
employers of fifteen persons and over, in all lines of industry except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting, professional service and specialized business 
such as banking, insurance, etc. The statistics tabulated, therefore, reflect 
the situation as affecting a large proportion of the working population. 
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THE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics received data during 1936 from an 
average of 9,717 firms, whose staffs aggregated 979,741, on the average, as 
compared with the monthly average of 933,085 indicated by the 
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9248 employers co-operating in 1935. The index, based on the 1926 
average as 100 p.c., rose from 99-4 in the period Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1935, to 
103-7 in the same months of 1936. During the preceding five years, the 
annual average indexes were as follows: 1934, 96-0; 1933, 83-4; 1932, 87-5; 
1931, 102-5; and 1930, 113-4. 

Employment generally continued to improve during 1936. The upward 
movement extended over many months, with the result that the index of 
employment at its 1936 peak of 111-0 at Nov. 1, was higher than in 
any other month since Nov. 1, 1930. The usual seasonal curtailment 
caused the index to decline to 110-1 at Dec. 1, 1936, but it was then higher 
than that of 104-6 reported at the same date in 1935. The expansion in 
industrial activity indicated during 1936 extended generally to the five 
economic areas and to most of the main industrial groups. 

Employment by Economic Areas.—The accompanying table gives 
index numbers of employment in the five economic areas during 1936, with 
annual averages since 1921. On the whole, the situation during the year 
just completed was more favourable than in 1935, during which improve- 
ment over 1934 and 1933 had been indicated. Employment during 1936 
reached its highest level in relation to the 1926 average in the Maritime 
Provinces, where the index, at 119-4 at Nov. 1, 1936, stood at the peak 
since Sept. 1, 1930. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Economic Areas, as at the first of each month, November, 1935, 

to December, 1936, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 
Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 


relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1936. 


Prairie British 


Maritime : 

Year and Month Diovinées Quebec Ontario Provinese iC olimbin Canada 
1921—-Averages..... 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
1922—Averages..... 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
1923—-Averages..... 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
1924—-Averages..... 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
1925—Averages..... 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
1926—-Averages!..... 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
1927—Averages..... 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
1928—Averages..... 106-6 108-3 113-5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
1929—-Averages..... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
1930—Averages..... 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
1931—Averages..... 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
1932—-Averages..... 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
1933—Averages..... 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
1934—-Averages..... 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
1935— 

Now ele tem e 111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 107-7 

Decale. eae 107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 104-6 
Averages, 12 mos... 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 
1936— 

Janine leeks: 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 99-1 

Rebiaele eee 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 98-4 

Mila tl lec eae 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 98-9 

IN ogibaleee Gna Pout 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 97-4 

Mayily somos 103 -4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 99-5 

Tune Piso 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 102-0 

UL vege te eee 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 104-6 

PRT 8 Wal ekes ray Sete 113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 105-6 

Sept ian: ..mhene 114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109°3 107-1 

Oct. bean eee 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 110-1 

INOW lies eee ee 119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 111-0 

WeGi Weriae cates 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 110-1 
Averages, 12 mos.. 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 
Relative Weight by 

Economic Areas as 
at Dec. 1, 1936..... 7:9 29-9 42-0 12-0 g.2 100-0 


Ss nN ee 

1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base 
used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 
1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Employment by Industries.—Continued recovery was indicated during 
1936 in most of the main industrial groups included in the monthly 
employment surveys. As in the preceding year, construction was the 
exception; while building continued at practically the same level and rail- 
way construction was more active in 1936 than in 1935, the various highway 
construction programs generally provided less employment, reducing the 
index number for the construction group as a unit. 

Manufacturing, as a whole, showed a substantial gain over 1935, there 
being uninterrupted improvement from the beginning of the year to 
Oct. 1, 1936, when the index at 109-0 was higher than in any other 
month since Aug. 1, 1930. Large increases in employment were reported in 
the food, lumber, textile, iron and steel, non-ferrous meta! and other 
important industries. 

Most of the non-manufacturing industries also shared in the upward 
movement indicated in 1936, construction, as already mentioned, being the 
exception. Mining showed especially marked improvement, particularly in 
the metallic ore division. Employment in communications, transportation, 
services and trade was at a higher level, on the whole, than in 1935, when 
the situation generally was better than in the preceding year, or 1933. The 
index in logging in many months of 1936 was lower than in the same 
months of 1935. However, improvement in that comparison was indicated 
towards the end of the year, and the average index stood at 138-7, as 
compared with the 1935 mean of 126-9. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Indus- 
& tries, as at the first of each month, November, 1935, to December, 
1936, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Con- 


Manu- Com- | Trans- | struc- 


Year and Month | factur- ae Mining | muni- } porta- |tion and Ser- Trade | Indus- 
ing sing cations | tion Main- A Bebe tries 
tenance 
1921—-Averages... 87-7 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
1922—-Averages... 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
19238—Averages... 96-6 114-2 106-2 87-6 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
1924—- Averages... 92-4 116-7 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
1925—Averages... 93-0 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
1926—Averages!... 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 


1927—Averages...| 103-4 | 109-3 | 107-0 | 103-8 | 102-5 | 109-0 | 106-2 | 107-4] 104-6 
1928—Averages...| 110-1 | 114-5 | 114-4] 108-2] 105-9 | 118-8 | 118-1] 116-1] 111-6 
1929—Averages...| 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6] 109-7 | 129-7 | 130-3] 126-2] 119-0 
1930—Averages...| 108-9 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 131-6 | 127-7] 113-4 


1931—Averages...| 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4 | 124-7} 123-6} 102-5 
1932—Averages... 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 113-6 | 116-1 87°5 
1933—Averages... 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
1934—Averages... 90-2 | 124-7 | 110- 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1) 117-9 96-0 
1935— 

Now male eer rarets 103-5 | 158-4 | 182-5 81-4 84-5 | 119-9 | 117-1 | 124-6] 107-7 


1936— 


PROT NA Seed oes 96-8 | 183-4 | 129-9 79-3 17-9 74-8 | 118-0 | 135-9 99-1 
Hie oe bea sretoloncy:, 98-5 | 173-1] 129-4 17-2 78-2 74-4 | 116-4 | 121-6 98-4 
MAR La caeted ioe « 99-5 | 147-0} 129-1 17-7 78°9 78:2 | 117-5 | 123-1 98-9 
PARE TMS ire cies) e's 101-1 | 102-6} 128-2 77°7 78:5 71-8 | 118-5 | 121-0 97-4 
May els Stance. 102-7 88-6 | 127-4 78°4 82-8 79-4 | 120-4 | 123-3 99-5 
UNO pel itte ts ae 103-4 94-1] 132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 | 123-0} 127-1] 102-0 


Decweie iaktse st 107-0 | 265-7] 150-3 81-7 86°5 80°1 122-4 | 136-0} 110-1 
Averages, 12 mos.| 103-4 | 188-7} 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 | 127-4) 103-7 
Relative Weight 

by Industries as 

at Dec. 1, 1936.. 51-9 7:2 6-6 2-1 9-9 9-1 2-6 10-6 |. 100-0 


1See footnote to table on p. 166, also headnote. 
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Employment in Leading Cities.—A tabulation of the employment 
returns is made each month for the eight leading industrial cities—Mont- 
real, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. As in 1935, employment in these centres during 1936 generally 
showed a greater measure of improvement over the preceding year than 
was the case in the Dominion as a whole. 


Aerial View of the City of Magog, Que. 
Courtesy, Southern Canada Power Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Monthly statistics are tabulated 
in the Department of Labour from trade unions showing the unemploy- 
ment existing among their members. In the first ten months of 1986, 1,794 
organizations reported an average membership of 176,299, of whom 23,217 
were, on the average, unemployed; this was a percentage of 13-2 com- 
pared with 15-7 in 1935, 18-3 p.c. in 1934 and 22-6 in the ten months of 
1933. 

Applications, Vacancies and Placements of the Employment Service 
of Canada.—Under the provisions of the Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 1918, the Dominion Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the provinces, has since then maintained local employment offices in a 
number of centres throughout the Dominion; the volume of business 
transacted by these bureaus is regarded as indicative of current labour 
conditions. Up to Nov. 30, 1936, 624,002 applications for work and 322,092 
vacancies were registered at the 65 existing offices, while the placements 
effected numbered 300,039. In the same period of 1935, the registers showed 
604,438 applications for work, 346,861 vacancies and 325,658 placements. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Act provides for a Dominion- 
Provincia] system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces 
as have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. The 
provinces are charged with the payment of pensions, the Dominion 
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reimbursing each province, quarterly, to the extent of 75 p.c.* of the net 
cost of its payments on account of old age pensions. All the provinces are 
now operating under such agreements. Payment of pensions in New Bruns- 
wick commenced July 1, 1936. The province of Quebec has entered into 
an agreement with the Dominion for the payment of pensions commencing 
Aug. 1, 1936. Old age pensions are also payable in Northwest Territories. 
Authority was given the Gold Commissioner of the Yukon in 1927 to enter 
into an agreement with the Dominion Government for the purpose of 
obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act, but no scheme has as 
vet been formulated. 

The following table gives the contributions by the Dominion Govern- 
ment under the Act, the numbers of pensioners and average pension as at 
June 30, 1936, and the effective date of legislation in each province :— 


Summary Statement of Old Age Pensions in Canada, as at June 30, 
36 


Dominion | Dominion 
Government|Government 


on Number Average : 5 
Preece aero of Monthly Contribu- Contribu- 
ate Paneoners Voristin tions, April] tions from 
1 to June Inception 
30. 1936 of Act 
$ $ $ 
PMI eNt Men ei. cco eee: Aus 1 O29 8,383 17-82 330, 743 5,416, 253 
British Columbia.........-- Sepia lt ae 10,181 19-21 439,815 8,573,622 
Mamita ate, o.oo scenes Sept. 1, 1928... 11,085 18-61 467,771 9,249,855 
INOVANOCOUIA. oo. 0 one ne eee Maree le 1 0340s 139257 14-36 433 , 794 3,644,065 
ONTATI OME eo cece ks cninohe oa Nov. 1, 1929... 54,310 18-02 1,863,800 | 42,038,856 
Prince Edward Island....... Tulse OSS 1.684 10-61 39,847 390, 835 
Daskatchewani. ac. ,000. sec: Mia lal Q2 8 ce 10,809 16-48 413,170 8,390, 795 
Northwest Territories..,.... Wane 20, uel G20 7 18-98 408 10,013 
Wotalsyvsicd. - 109, 696 - 3,989,348 | 77,714,294 


Dominion Unemployment Relief Measures, 1936 


At the first session of the 18th Parliament, the Unemployment Relief 
and Assistance Act, 1936, which received Royal Assent on May 7, 1936, 
was enacted. 

Section 2 of the Act provides that it shall be administered by the 
Minister of Labour. 

Under this statute, the Dominion is continuing to pay to the provinces 
monthly grants-in-aid to assist the provinces in discharging their responsi- 
bilities in connection with the relief of necessitous persons within their 
respective boundaries. The amounts of the monthly grants to the provinces 
which had been increased by seventy-five p.c. for the period December, 
1935, to March, 1936, were reduced fifteen p.c. for the first three months 
of the fiscal year 1936-37, the monthly grants paid to the provinces for 
April, May and June, 1936, being as follows: Prince Edward Island, 
$3,160.94; Nova Scotia, $59,500.00; New Brunswick, $37,187.50; Quebec, 
$743,750.00; Ontario, $892,500.00; Manitoba, $200,812.50; Saskatchewan, 
$297,500.00; Alberta, $148,750.00; British Columbia, $223,125.00. 

The amounts of the monthly grants-in-aid paid to the provinces for 
the months of July, August, September, and authorized for October, 
November and December, were reduced by 10 p.c., making the monthly 
grants-in-aid for that period as follows: Prince Edward Island, $2,844.85; 
Nova Scotia, $53,550.00; New Brunswick, $33,468.75; Quebec, $669,375.00; 
Ontario, $803,250.00; Manitoba, $180,731.25; Saskatchewan, $267,750.00; 
Alberta, $133,875.00; British Columbia, $200,812.50. 

*The proportion to be paid by the Dominion as set forth in the Act of 1927 was one-half, but 


this was increased at the second session of the Seventeenth Parliament to 75 p.c., which increase 
was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931. 
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Road Construction—Laying:a permanent surface upon a first class highway 
in Canada. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


In addition to payment of the monthly grants-in-aid above referred to, 
agreements have been entered into under the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, with all the provinces providing for 
Dominion contribution of 50 p.c. of the provinces’ cost of construction on 
the Trans-Canada and other provincial highways. Provision is also made 
in the agreements for Dominion contributions to the cost of construction 
of mining roads in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. The agreements further provide for Dominion assist- 
ance toward the cost of the following relief measures:— 


Prince Edward Island—Municipal works. 
Quebec—Municipal works. 
Ontarto—Municipal works. 
Mamnitoba—Municipal and provincial works. 


Saskatchewan—Moving and placing on suitable farming land in 
northern parts of the province agricultural settlers and assisting settlers so 
placed, also provincial undertakings consisting of drainage projects and con- 
struction of a rock dam. 


Alberta—Moving and placing on suitable farming land in northern 
parts of the province agricultural settlers, assisting settlers so placed, and 
moving of feed and fodder into dried-out areas. 

At the date of this summary, namely, Oct. 31, 1936, agreements 
have been entered into with the four western provinces, while negotiations 
for the consummation of similar agreements are being carried out with the 
other provinces for the purpose of placing unemployed persons, without 
means of support, and who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, on 
farms. The agreements make provision for payment of $5 per month to the 
farmer and payment of a rate equal, at the end of the period, to $7.50 per 
month to the individual placed on the farm. Provision is also made for 
the purchase of suitable work clothing for each individual placed not in 
excess of $3 while the necessary cost of transportation of workers from the 
point of employment to the home of the employing farmer is also to be 
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contributed to by the Dominion under the terms of the agreement. The 
Dominion’s contribution under the Farm Improvement and Employment 
Agreements is to be 50 p.c. of each province’s cost of the aforementioned 
measures, exclusive of the cost of administration. 

Recognizing as a national emergency the very serious drought condi- 
tions which developed during the crop season of 1936, in large agricultural 
areas of the three Prairie Provinces, the Dominion entered into agree- 
ments with those provinces whereby it has undertaken to pay all costs 
(other than those of administration) incurred by the provinces for food, 
fuel, clothing and necessary shelter supplied, from Sept. 1, 1936, to Mar. 
31, 1937, to all permanent residents of the defined areas in need of direct 
relief excepting those located in cities or towns within the areas, which 
latter are being cared for by the provinces and municipalities, with the 
assistance of the Dominion grants-in-aid above mentioned. The agree- 
ments provide that the measure of relief granted pursuant to the arrange- 
ment shall not exceed that given to similar needy in other rural sections of 
the provinces. : 

Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, agreements were com- 
pleted with all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, providing for 
a non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 
per family for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining relief 
to families, who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, by placing 
such families on the land. It was provided that the remaining two-thirds 
of the expenditure should be contributed by the province and the muni- 
cipality concerned. The agreements covered a period of two years and 
expired on Mar. 31, 1934. 

Under the provisions of the Relief Acts of 1934 and 1935, agreements, 
effective from April 1, 1934, to Mar. 31, 1936, providing continuity of settle- 
ment with the agreements which expired Mar. 31, 1934, were entered into 
with all the provinces excepting Prince Edward Island. Provision is made 
in the agreements for an additional non-recoverable contribution by the 
Dominion, on the recommendation of the province and with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, of one-third of an amount not exceeding $100 
in the case of a settler who may not be self-supporting at the end of the 
two-year period, and for whom subsistence expenditure during the third 
year of settlement is deemed necessary. This additional amount for sub- 
sistence during the third year, where necessary, applied both to those 
settled under the 1932 agreement and those settled under the renewal agree- 
ment. 

Under the provisions of the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 
1936, further agreements, effective from April 1, 1936, to Mar. 31, 1940. 
providing continuity of settlement with the agreements which expired Mar. 
31, 1936, have been entered into with the provinces of Manitoba and 
Alberta. Provision is made in said agreements for placement of further 
families on the land and a non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of an 
amount not to exceed $1,000 per family for a period of four years. Provi- 
sion is also made on behalf of families settled under previous agreements, 
for an additional non-recoverable contribution by the Dominion of one- 
third of an amount not exceeding $80 per family for fourth year of settle- 
ment and $70 per family for fifth year of settlement. 


Number of Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled 
under the Relief Acts’ Agreements to Oct. 31, 1936 


: Settler Total : Settler Total 
Province Families | Individuals Province Families | Individuals 
No. No. No. No. 

NoVvanscobiannenessa sn 341 1,799 || Saskatchewan........ 939 8, 665 
Quebec sem eee 976 0297 @Albertaeren meee ma 650 2,411 
Ontario wae eee ace 606 2,384 || British Columbia.... 52 233 
Manitoba sasneiescces: 915 3,470 >] —______ 
Totals......... 4,479 18,991 
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The following statement sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements to 
Oct. 31, 1936, under relief legislation since 1930, namely: the Unemployment 
Relief ’ Act, 1930; the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931; the 
Relief Act, 1932; the Relief Act, 1983; the Relief Act, 1934; the Relief Act, 
1935; and the Unemployment Relief and Assistance ‘Act, 1936. 

The summary of loans to the western provinces and the C.P.R. out- 
standing as at the same date is: Manitoba, $18,063,000; Saskatchewan, 
$49,864,000; Alberta, $25,279,000; British Columbia, $29, 095 {000s 1G PR 
$2, 447 000; ’ total, $124, 748 000. 


Total Dominion Expenditures Under Relief Legislation, 1930-36 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Item Act Act Act Act Act Act Act Total 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Disbursements to Prov- r) 
inces— 
Prince Edward Island... 95 129 25 87 159 287 21 803 
INovarscotiae.... elses 836 1,070 572 1,184 647 1,278 419 6, 006 
New Brunswick......... 504 764 220 511 507 1,058 245 3,809 
Ouwebechsak teen eee 3, 292 5,439 4,252 3,627 | 10,997 7,503 4,928 40,038 
Ontarioves ee eee 4,692 | 11,101 7,988 | 9,870 | 14,086 | 15,312 6, 804 69, 853 
Manttobay ase ae oe ele S108 3,348 1,746 2,181 2,295 3, 209 1, 768 16,155 
Saskatchewan........... 1,918 3,008 1,164 807 2,358 9, 264 22 20, 631 
A DeRba yr ieee eee 1,281 3,038 1,301 1, 264 rag! 1,592 1,345 11,592 
British Columbia.. Te oOml ro o4Oulmmonces De Wl. Bele 2 PACES 1515 18,084 
Yukon and Northwest 
Werritoriess. a sen. see 20 10 3 5 - 10 - 48 
Disbursements through 
Dom. Govt. Depts...... 57 | 4,596 1,033 701 /e |, Sr005 8, 252 17 | 29,965 
Other Disbursements— 
Sask. Relief Comm.. =|" 5,378 4,455 1,301 759 - - 11, 888 
Board of Railway Com- 

MISsSlONerssy Eee 500 500 - - - = - 1,900 
CR Riecen een seen oe 864 209 - - - = = 1,073 
LNRM a ee ae 882 - ~ - - - - 882 
Administration expenses. 43 85 68 84 89 140 92 601 

Miscellaneous.............. ~ 1 3 - § 21 6 36 
Totals #o7 oo 17,968 | 42,611 | 26,058 | 31,115 | 45,2391) 50,201 | 19,2722) 232,464 


1 Includes $11,439, incurred under the provisions of 1933 Act, and authorized by Sec. 10 of the 
Relief Act, 1934. 2 Includes $1,200, incurred under authority of previous legislation. 


CHAPTER XVII 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Schooling in Canada comes each year to be a more important under- 
taking. The youth of to-day attend school for ten years of their lives on 
the average, or nearly half as long again as their fathers and mothers. 
Though the mistake should not be made of regarding schooling as synony- 
mous with education, that broader and continuous process of forming the 
lives of individual citizens in which the home and occupation take such an 
important part, the weight of the schools in relation to other educational 
influences must be high; from the time that the child starts to school, to 
the end of a normal lifetime, he may spend an hour and a half weekly in 
another pursuit, and still spend less time at it than he now spends at 
school. Some of these other influences may be the church, the theatre, the 
athletic field, the public library, the home, the daily press. the radio, etc., 
and they. should properly be considered as fellow members of the educa- 
tional organization, although they cannot all be reviewed here. 


Class in Aeroplane Mechanics at the Provincial Institute of Technology, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Courtesy, Dr. W. G. Carpenter. 


Schools and Universities 


Nearly one-fourth of the Canadian population attend school in the 
capacity of either student or teacher. Below the college level the cost is 
largely met out of public funds, and over 40 p.c. of the expenditure on 
higher education is made by provincial governments. Considering al] 


We: 
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schools and universities together, the cost is proportioned as follows: 
Dominion Government, 1-8 p.c.; provincial governments,*20°8 p.c.; coun- 
ties, 2:1 p.c.; school administrative units, ranging in size from large cities 
to communities of a few farms, 61-8 p.c.; students’ fees, mainly in private 
schools and at the university level, 8:0 p.c.; endowments, also mainly 
university, 1-7 p.c.; other sources, including churches, 3-8 p.c. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of this financial provision is the high proportion of 
costs for which each school district is individually responsible. There are 
about 24,000 administrative districts or sections, each self-dependent for 
more than three-fifths of the cost of its schools. Fewer than 1,000 of these 
have populations in excess of 500, and the remaining 23,000 do not average 
250. Among so many small communities there are naturally very wide 
differences in ability to support schools, with accompanying variation in the 
quality of schooling, and educators across Canada are giving attention to 
equalizing the cost over larger sections, such as counties or entire provinces. 
Alberta and British Columbia are now experimenting with larger units. 

Expenditures for schools, like all public expenditures, have received 
close attention in recent years, and for this reason it is of interest to note 
their place in the national and family economy. It appears that about 
15 p.c. of the aggregate income of Canadians is normally taken in taxation, 
and that a sum equal to rather more than one-fifth of this (3-5 p.c. of the 
total) is spent on schools and universities. About $750 is spent on each 
child’s schooling, on the average, and the other costs involved in raising 
him to maturity are in the neighbourhood of $5,000. 

Current problems in connection with the schools are by no means all 
financial. In all of the provinces the enrolment in elementary schools has 
either begun to decline, or is likely to decline very shortly, owing in part to 
less retardation of pupils and in part to a reduced number of births; in the 
secondary schools the attendance still continues to increase at a rapid 
pace. Overcrowded secondary schools and empty seats in the elementary 
schools are helping to bring about a reconsideration of the traditional 
eight-four division between the two types of school. There is a tendency 
to remove the abrupt break at the end of the eighth year and attach one 
or two years of the high school more closely to the two upper elementary 
years, thereby making an intermediate period of gradual transition between 
primary schooling and secondary schooling or occupation. In smaller 
schools the changes must be confined mainly to curriculum rather than 
organization, and a majority of the provinces have recently given their 
entire curriculum a thorough revision or are in the act of doing so, partly 
to make this intermediate period one of more gradual transition, and 
partly to make it suit better the changed conditions of the post-war world. 
Health, citizenship and social studies generally are given greater place. 

Universities are carrying on with greatly reduced revenues from pro- 
vincial treasuries and endowment investments, compensating for these in 
some measure by increases in students’ fees. While the rapid increase in 
attendance, characteristic of the preceding decade, seems to have ended, 
the total enrolment can scarcely be said to have deelined. 

Special educational provision for unemployed persons dnd their adult 
dependants has not been made in Canada, except in scattered instances 
and then largely by voluntary effort. The children, of course, attend 
school, but the older members of the family use their discretion and their 
own responsibility in the matter of using their unoccupied time construc- 
tively. The only provision made for them on a basis as wide as provincial 
is in British Columbia, where a scheme of physical and recreational educa- 
tion has been undertaken. 


Public Libraries 


Public libraries are a type of educational institution to which the adult 
population as well as school children have access, but they are not as much 
used in Canada as in other countries. The operation of Canadian public 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Physical Education—dActivities 
under the British Columbia 
scheme for recreational and 
physical education introduced in 
November, 1934, by the Hon. Dr. 
G. M. Weir, Minister of Educa- 
tion in British Columbia. The 
scheme is to protect young people 
from the degenerating effects of 
enforced idleness, and to build 

up morale and character on a good physical basis. Over forty centres are 

now in operation with a registration of about 6,600 persons and the number 
is steadily increasing. Upper left, women’s fundamental gymnastics in circle 
formation; upper right, teachers at Canada’s first summer school in physical 
education and recreation; centre left, straddling the horse; centre right, 
participants in final display of season 1935-36; lower left, teaching the for- 
ward somersault off the spring-board with the aid of a safety net; lower 


right, swan dive over the horse. 
Courtesy, Ian Eisenhardt, Provincial Director of Recreational and Physical Education. 
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Handicrafts in Quebec.— 
Domestic rugs on display 
in rural Quebec. 


Inset: French Canadians 
making the rugs. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways, Publicity Department, Montreal. 


libraries cost less than two million dollars in 1935; in return they loaned 
over 21 million volumes for home use and did probably between one-third 
and one-half as much more for reading-room and reference-room bor- 
rowers. The year’s cost of public libraries per person in Canada was 18 
cents—less than 2 p.c. of the cost of public schools, or about 10 p.c. of 
the cost of universities and colleges. In the United States 38 cents per 
person is paid, and the libraries there are able to loan nearly four books 
for every man, woman and child in the population, while the Canadian 
libraries, with less than half as much support, loan two. Yet library work 
per capita in the United States is not exceptional, for the circulation in 
Great Britain is higher on this basis, being four and a half volumes. 
Ontario is the only province in which the use of public libraries is as 
great, per person, as it is on the average throughout the United States. 
The resident of California reads nine public library books in a year as 
compared with the Ontario resident’s four. In some parts of Canada, 
however, the public library is becoming a more important institution by 
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the development of modern, regional systems of library service, especially 
in Prince Edward Island, British Columbia and Ontario—in the first two 
with the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation. 


Arts and Crafts 


Recent years have witnessed a tremendous growth of interest in cer- 
tain leisure-time pursuits of a cultural character that cannot be more than 
briefly mentioned here. The “Little Theatre” or amateur drama movement 
experienced a remarkable development from coast to coast under the 
patronage of Lord and Lady Bessborough. For four years the season has 
been climaxed by a national competition in Ottawa among winning regional 
groups. The University of Alberta has inaugurated a Summer School of 
Drama at Banff, and reports students from all over Canada. 

Music festivals, comparable to those of the drama, earlier reached the 
stage of popularity necessary for provincial competitions and have con- 
tinued throughout the depression years to hold the interest of the people. 
In the Prairie Provinces the University of Saskatchewan has responded to 
this interest by the establishment of a chair in music. There is a ten- 
dency in several of the provinces to give music a more prominent place in 
the school curriculum, secondary as well as elementary. 

In the revival of handicrafts the French-Canadian population of 
Quebec has led the way, but the movement is now in evidence in all sec- 
tions of the Dominion. The headquarters of the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild is in Montreal. A natural accompaniment of the revival has been 
renewed interest in the folkways, music and language of the many racial 
elements in the population. 

Interest in the fine arts, too, has shown an unusual appreciation in 
the recent difficult years. A recent annual report of the National Gallery 
states that the year under review has been by far the busiest in its 
history, and that art interest in Canada has probably never been at such 
height. The accompanying comment is doubtless as applicable to drama, 
music and handicrafts as to the fine arts: “ One of the few valuable fruits 
of the recent restriction of material things, disorganization of customary 
interests and pleasures, has been to turn the public mind toward the more 
enduring interests of life”. A step forward in the teaching of art is the 
establishment recently of a chair in art in the University of Toronto. 


Adult Study 


Similarly, a remarkable increase in after-school study, especially study 
of social and economie problems, is distinctly in evidence. New organiza- 
tions of many varieties have arisen, each with the study circle as a major 
activity. These are the people whose interest has been directed into 
studying the difficulties with which the community has been beset, while 
the above-mentioned have turned their thoughts away from such diffi- 
culties to find refuge in the arts and crafts. Some of the universities have 
given direction to the interest in economic matters, notably St. Francis 
Xavier University in Nova Scotia, where study groups have been organized 
throughout the entire eastern section of the province. The Ontario uni- 
versities have co-operated with the Workers’ Educational Association in 
organizing classes that have had a steady increase in enrolment since 1930. 
There is extension work of related kinds from several of the other uni- 
versities. Certain industrial concerns have established courses in various 
technical aspects of their work, notable among which is the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association which has at present about 1,600 members 
enrolled. In several provinces prospectors’ classes are conducted by the 
respective mines departments during the winter months. In 1934 the 
extension directors and others interested in adult education met in a 
Dominion-wide convention and after a year spent in studying the situation, 
decided to set up a Canadian Association for Adult Education. A director 
was engaged for the Association in 1936. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


The National Research Council 


The National Research Council, established in 1916, has been pro- 
vided by the Government with extensive laboratory facilities at Ottawa, 
in which the Council now has a scientific and technical staff of about 70 
persons. The internal work of the Council is organized in five technical 
divisions—biology and agriculture, chemistry, mechanical engineering, 
physics and electrical engineering and research information. Biological 
and agricultural work have been organized in close co-operation with the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. Six joint committees are now 
active in special fields of agricultural research, with co-operation of the 
agricultural colleges and universities. The Division of Chemistry is 
engaged in research on asbestos, carbon black and other natural gas prod- 
ucts, plant alkaloids, starch, laundering, dry cleaning, leather, magnesian 
products, maple products, paints, rubber, textiles, etc. The Division of 
Mechanical Engineering is devoted particularly to aeronautical investiga- 
tions in a large wind tunnel and water channel, to engine testing and to 
fire hazard studies. The Division of Physics and Electrical Engineering 
undertakes investigations in the general field indicated by that title, and 
also: considerable work in metrology. The Division of Research Informa- 
tion is responsible for a general information service, the National 
Research Library, publications, standardization and other activities. 

The Council has an extensive system of research and advisory com- 
mittees, to many of which grants are made for research in university 
laboratories and elsewhere. The scope of the work undertaken by these 
committees is indicated by the titles—aeronautics, asbestos, chemical stand- 
ards, coal classification, engineering standards, field-crop diseases, fire 
hazard testing, forestry, gas, grain, laundry research, leather, magnesian 
products, market poultry, oceanography, parasitology, potato research, 
radio, radiology, storage and transportation of food, survey research, 
smelter smoke, tuberculosis, weeds and .wool. 

The Council has since its inception maintained a system of scholarships 
for postgraduate work in Canadian and foreign universities. A total of 
685 such awards have been made to outstanding graduates of Canadian 
universities. 

As an example of the extent to which the results of the Council’s 
work are being applied commercially, mention may be made of the fact 
that during 1936 both the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways have brought out semi-streamlined locomotives, the design of which 
was based on models and tests of the National Research Council. (See 


illustrations on p. 129 and p. 179.) 
Public Health, Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 


In Canada, generally speaking, the administration of public health 
activities and the establishment and maintenance of such institutions is in 
the hands of the various provincial governments, under the powers given 
them in Sec. 92 of the British North America Act of 1867. 

Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general 
health of the people of the Dominion is the Department of Pensions and 
National Health of the Dominion Government, while the Dominion 
Council of Health acts as a clearing house on many important questions. 
This Council consists of the Deputy Minister of the Dominion Depart- 
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The illustration shows: (1) Fractioning equipment in the National Research 
Council’s laboratories, originally designed for the examination of Turner 
Valley (Alberta) gasolene, showing 50-gallon still with refrigerated con- 
denser and constant temperature recording room. (2) An aircraft model 
under test in the Wind Tunnel of the National Research Council’s aero- 
nautical laboratories. (3) A modification of a Canadian model railway 
locomotive, developed in the aeronautical laboratories of the National 
Research Council. (4) Photometry laboratory of the Division of Physics 
and Engineering, National Research Council’s laboratories. (5) Labora- 
tory used for approval testing of oil burners, National Research Council’s 
laboratories. (6) Asbestos Research, showing testing machines in the 
laboratory, National Research Council. 

Courtesy, National Research Council and Canadian Government 
Motion Picture Bureau. 
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ment of Pensions and National Health as Chairman, together with such 
other persons as may be appointed by the Governor in Council, and who 
hold office for three years. The public health activities of the Dominion 
Government include the following divisions: Quarantine, Immigration, 
Leprosy, Marine Hospitals, Sanitary Engineering, Proprietary or Patent 
Medicine, Laboratory of Hygiene, Food and Drugs. 

In classifying the various types of social service in Canada certain 
broad and well-established groups manifest themselves. These divisions 
are: (1) Hospitals, Dispensaries and Out-patient Departments; (2) Men- 
tal Hospitals and Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epileptic; (3) 
Institutions for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb; (4) Homes for Adults and 
Homes for Adults and Children; (5) Orphanages, Child-caring Institu- 
tions, Day Nurseries, Child-placing Agencies and voluntary organizations. 

The most familiar of all public institutions established to administer 
and foster the general health of the community is the general public hos- 
pital common to all cities and towns and prosperous rural communities. 
Where public hospitals cannot be maintained in remote districts, private 
hospitals and maternity homes and Red Cross out-post hospitals or rural 
clinics in charge of district nurses are established. ‘These services are 
further supplemented by the work of the Victorian Order of Nurses, a 
national visiting nursing association with 90 branches in Canada. In 1935 
the Victorian Order of Nurses looked after 85,520 cases, paid 751,529 visits 
and attended 13,268 live births. 


Numbers and Bed Capacities of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
in Canada, by Provinces, at Jan. 1, 1935 


Type of Institution |P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.) Alta.| B.C. |Canada! 


Population (000’s omit- 


COC) eee ere tee sete 89 527 429 3, 062 3,673 711 931 764 735 10,935 
HOsPITALS 

Public Hospitals— 

General.........- No. 3 23 16 56 110 31 68 Hal 68 459 

Beds} 235 |1,462 |1,278 | 9,363 | 11,384 |2,542 |3,157 |3,512 |4,513 37,671 

Women’s (only).. No. ~ 2 1 5 4 es 9 3 1 18 

Beds - 77 20 796 243 - 89 | 185 70 1,480 

Peediatric......-: No. = 1 = 3 2 1 DE hea 2 11 

eds - 80 - 467 398 | 185 28 50 95 1,253 

Isolation sees: No. - 1 - 4 5 oy 1 3 - 16 

Beds = 50 = 763 636 | 311 6 102 = 1,868 

Convalescent..... No. - - - 4 1 1 vi aD Ea 6 

eds Sp Ss = 311 35 50 - = - 396 

Tuberculosis..... No. 1 3 7 13 4 4 1 1 36 

eds} 53 414 408 1,307 | 3,233 723 722 | 210 | 334 7,404 

Red Cross....... No. = = = - 25 - 6 - 2 33 

Beds = - = - 291 - 56 - 26 373 

Incurable........ No. = = 1 6 7 1 2 6 1 24 

Beds = = 32 1,037 1,006 | 400 170 | 286 172 3,103 

Others saree No. - - - 4 1 gS: pe x ze 5 

Beds = = = 710 22 - - - - 732 

Totals, Public..No. 4 29 21 89 168 40 84 91 75 608 

Beds} 288 |2,083 |1,788 | 14,754 | 17,248 |4,161 |4,228 |4,345 |5,210 | 54,280 

Private Hospitals... No. 1 4 7 30 73 11 63 53 25 267 

Beds 14 250 87 582 897 85 358 | 254 291 2,818 

Dominion No. iy 4 3 5 7 3 od 5 4 31 

Hospitals........ Beds — | 398 152 438 831 306 -—| 226 267 2,618 

Mental Hospitals... No. 1 16 1 9 15 4 2 4 4 56 

Beds} 275 |2,120 | 900 | 10,383 | 12,777 |2,492 |2,550 |2,085 |2,485 | 36,017 

Totals, All No. 6 53 32 133 263 58 | 149] 153) 108 962 


Hosp:tals Beds} 577 [4,851 [2,877 | 26,157 | 31,753 |7, 044 |7,136 |6,860 |8,253 | 95,733 


CHARITABLE AND 
BENEVOLENT No. 5 43 30 128 180 28 10 9 23 456 
Institutions? Beds} 309 |1,755 1,748 19,292 | 11,890 }2,210 | 536 | 747 1,532 40,014 


-MIncludes Yukon and Northwest Territories, except that 3 hospitals in the Northwest Terri- 
tories did not report and are not included. 2One hospital under construction, no report. 
* Figures of the latest available quinquennial census in 1931. 
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There were in operation in Canada on Jan. 1, 1935, 906 hospitals for 
the care of the sick, of which 608 were public, 267 private and 31 Dominion. 
The total bed capacity of all these hospitals was 59,716. The staffs included 
795 salaried physicians, 752 internes, 7,129 graduate nurses and 8,563 nurses 
in training. Total personnel was 37,039. The average days’ stay of 
patients was 19:0 days and the percentage of bed occupancy 68-2. In- 
patients treated during 1935 numbered 815,568 and the collective days’ stay 
of all patients 15,552,992 days. Of 103 organized out-patient departments, 
55 reported 372,307 patients and 1,382,977 treatments; 23 reported 181,667 
patients but not treatments; and 21 reported 512,844 visits only. 

Second only in importance to the general hospitals are the institutions 
for mental diseases. The public hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded 
and epileptic are assisted in their care of indigent patients by provincial 
and municipal grants. In addition there are county and municipal institu- 
tions, psychopathic hospitals and a few Dominion and private institutions. 
The 56 mental hospitals have a normal capacity of 36,017 beds. On Dec. 
31, 1935, these institutions reported 38,261 inmates. The total receipts for 
1934, including government grants and fees from patients, were $13,720,558 
and the total expenditures $13,691,288. 

Homes or hospitals for incurables provide maintenance, nursing, medi- 
cal and surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable diseases 
and the nature of the services given is such as to call for special refer- 
ence. Many hospitals for incurables care not only for those suffering from 
incurable diseases but also for the aged, indigent, feeble-minded and 
epileptic. There are 24 of these institutions in operation. The average 
number of patients per day during 1935 was 2,683, the bed capacity 3,103 
and the total number under treatment 3,874. 


War Pensions and Welfare of Veterans 


The Pensions Section of the Department of Pensions and National 
Health is responsible for certain matters affecting war veterans’ welfare. 
Its chief functions consist in the granting of medical and dental treatment 
to former members of the Forces who are suffering from disabilities, the 
result of injury or disease contracted or aggravated during military ser- 
vice. At the same time, many other activities are carried on such as the 
manufacture of artificial limbs and other prosthetic appliances, the issue 
of unemployment assistance to unemployed pensioners and the operation of 
Vetcraft Shops. 

Ten District Offices are maintained in the following centres: Halifax, 
Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary and Vancouver. Sub-district Offices are situated at Quebec, 
Kingston, Hamilton, Windsor, Port Arthur, Saskatoon, Edmonton and 
Victoria. There is also an overseas office in London, England. Eight 
hospitals are operated, at Halifax, Saint John, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver, respectively. In 
addition to these institutions, the Department has agreements with many 
civilian hospitals across Canada and in some cases special wards are set 
aside for the treatment of its patients. The medical service is conducted 
by physicians and surgeons on the staff of the Department and outside 
specialists in various branches of medicine and surgery. No expense is 
spared to give to the returned soldier the most modern treatment known 
to medical science. On Mar. 31, 1936, there were 1,689 patients in depart- 
mental hospitals, 662 in other institutions in Canada, 59 in Great Britain 
and 28 in the United States, making a total of 2,488 of whom 52 had 
served in other than the Canadian Forces during the Great War. 

Among those in departmental institutions are some who have small 
pensions, but are unable to maintain themselves, owing in many cases to 
the presence of non-service disabilities, and who do not require active 
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remedial treatment for their pensionable disabilities. ‘These receive what 
is known as veterans’ care. On Mar. 31, 1936, there were 286 of these men 
on the strength of the Department. 


Deer Lodge Hospital, Winnipeg, Manitoba.—This is a Dominion hospital 
operated by the Department of Pensions and National Health for con- 
valescent war veterans. 

Courtesy, Department of Pensions and National Health. 


The issue of unemployment assistance to disability pensioners who are 
out of employment has been continued. While the Department has estab- 
lished basic rates for single men and for men with families in accordance 
with the number of dependent children in respect to whom additional 
pension is paid, in the larger centres the relief issued to non-pensioners by 
the municipalities in which they reside is on a higher scale than the 
applicable basic rate of the Department. In any such case, the Depart- 
ment’s policy is to augment the pension by issues of unemployment assist- 
ance covering food, fuel and shelter to an amount not less than issuable 
to the non-pensioned veterans and other civilians for these items. The 
number of men who benefited during the fiscal year 1935-36 was 12,083 
and the expenditure amounted to $2,365,579. 
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A somewhat unique feature of the departmental activities is in rela- 
tion to the employment in industry of pensioners in receipt of pensions of 
25 p.c. and upwards. Should such a pensioner meet with an accident or 
contract an industrial disease, the Department will reimburse the employer, 
or the Workmen’s Compensation Board dealing with the case, to the 
extent of the cost incurred. The number of cases for which compensation 
was paid during 1935-36 was 279, and the expenditure was $27,138. 

The Department undertakes the burial of deceased veterans who die 
while undergoing treatment. The number of deaths during the fiscal year 
1935-36 was 435 and the funeral expenses $48,608. If the estate of a 
pensioner, who is not receiving treatment from the Department at the 
time of his death, is insufficient to meet the cost of his last sickness and 
burial, the Canadian Pension Commission may make a grant for this pur- 
pose. These grants during the fiscal year numbered 439 and amounted to 
$44,809. In addition to the foregoing, the Department makes a grant of 
$60,000 to the Last Post Fund for the burial of indigent ex-members of 
the Forces. The number of burials during 1935-36 was 643. 


Canadian Pension Commission and Pension Appeal Court.—The 
Commission maintains a staff of medical advisers at its head office and 
medical examiners in the field. It is responsible for the award and adjudi- 
cation of Great War pensions. Quorums of the Commission sit from time 
to time in various parts of Canada for the purpose of hearing claims by 
applicants. On an award being authorized, payment is made by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury through his representative attached to the Depart- 
ment. Appeals from decisions of the Commission can be carried to the 
Pension Appeal Court which consists of three members and sits continu- 
ously in Ottawa. 

The number of pensions in force on Mar. 31, 1936, was 97,299—79,124 
of this number being disability and 18,175 dependent pensions. The 
annual liability in respect of these pensions is $40,854,474. 

In connection with the preparation of claims for submission to the 
Commission and the Pension Appeal Court, the Department maintains a 
branch known as the Veterans Bureau which has representatives in all the 
principal centres in Canada who assist applicants in the preparation and 
presentation of their claims. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—Applications under the Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance Act were limited to Aug. 31, 1933. After that date no 
new applications could be received. The number of policies in force on 
Mar. 31, 1936, was 25,846 representing insurance of $55,326,246. All 
claims are dealt with by the members of the Canadian Pension Commis- 
sion who are Commissioners under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Board.—The War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance Act, which was passed in 1930 and somewhat enlarged in 1936, has 
proved of great benefit. It is in charge of a Board which operates inde- 
pendently of the Department, although the Department carries out the 
decisions of the Board, makes all investigations required by it, furnishes 
the necessary staff and maintains the records. Under the legislation, an 
ex-member of the Forces who is 60 years of age may, if he is a pensioner 
or saw service in a theatre of actual war, be granted an allowance in an 
amount depending on his financial circumstances, but not exceeding $20 
per month if single or $40 per month if married. Provision is also made 
for the same benefits to be afforded to a man with similar qualifications 
who is under 60 years of age, if permanently unemployable, by reason of 
physical or mental disability, or, having served in a theatre of actual war, 
has attained the age of 55 and is, in the opinion of the Board, incapable 
of maintaining himself because of disability, pre-ageing and general unfit- 
ness. Canadian domicile for six months immediately preceding the grant 
is required. The total number of allowances in force on Mar. 31, 1936, was 
8.820, involving an annual liability of $2,780,271. There were 6,194 recipi- 
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ents of 60 years and over and 2,626 under 60. There were 30 recipients 
of 80 years and over. Payments are made by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury through his representative. 

There is every indication that the work of the Department will con- 
tinue for many years to come. The increasing age of the beneficiaries of 
the Department continues to create new problems both in the medical and 
in the administrative fields so that the service branches are constantly 
called upon to give advice and assistance along various lines. 


Judicial Statistics 


The criminal code undergoes little change over periods of time and 
statistics of criminal or indictable offences are regarded as more compar- 
able over a long period of time than the figures of summary or non- 
indictable convictions.’ The latter are influenced by the changes in the 
customs of the people, and are apt to increase disproportionately 
with the increasing urbanization of the population. 


Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions 
for Minor Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1921-35, with Propor- 
tions to Population. 


Te 
Criminal Offences 


Offences against— 


Other 
Pro- |Felonies 
Pro- perty and Total of Minor Offences 
The perty | with- | Misde- Criminal Offences 
Year | Person| with out mean- 
Vio- Vio- ours 
lence lence 
PC. of | Per PClof Per 
No. No. No. No. No. | all Of- | 100,000 No. all Of- | 100,000 
fences | Pop. fences | Pop. 

1921...| 8,197 | 2,609 | 12,059 | 2.081 24,945 14-2 284 shy Dey 85-9 T7382 
1922 ae 2908 2,783 | 11,607 2,610 | 24,291 15-3 272 134,049 84-7 1,503 
1923...| 7,550 | 2,076 | 11,482 | 3,075 24,183 15-1 268 135,069 84-8 1,499 
1924...| 7,595 | 2,536 | 12;790 | 2,635 | 25.556 15-3 280 | 141,663 | 84-7 1,549 
19252 e826 2,749 | 13,892 2,644 | 27,111 15-3 292 150,672 84-7 1,621 
1926 peel eo 2,296 | 14,262 2,679 | 27,036 13-8 284 169,171 86-2 1,790 
1927... 8,343 | 2,671 | 15,154] 2,809 28,977 13-1 301 191,285 86-9 1,985 
1928...| 9,140 2,991 | 16,072 3,856 | 32,059 11-6 326 243 , 123 88-4 2,472 
1929...| 10,392 BSGVAL || af ra 4,001 | 35,193 10-9 351 286,773 89-1 2,859 
1930...} 11,052 | 4,647 | 18,498 | 6,584 40,781 11-8 400 || 304,860 88-2 2,986 
OR lie like VA} 5,288 | 21,528 5,475 | 44,064 12-0 425 323 , 024 88-0 3,118 
1932...] 10,327 | 5,194 | 20,766 | 5,510 41,797 12-4 398 || 294,858 87-6 2,807 
1933...} 9,603 | 5,319 | 21,575 | 6,096 42,593 12-8 399 || 290,475 87-2 2,720 
1934...} 9,284} 5,310] 21,071 6,330 | 41,995 11-4 388 || 326,239 88-6 3,014 
1935...] 9,672 | 5,178 | 21,703 7,206 | 43,759 10-8 400 || 360,093 89-2 3,293 
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The most significant column of the above table of total convictions is 
the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may 
be drawn to the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and 
minor offences to population between 1924 and 1931, convictions for 
criminal offences rose from 280 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 425 in 
1931 and convictions for minor offences from 1,549 per 100,000 in 1924 to 
3,113 in 1931. For 1932 and 1933 some improvement was shown in each of 
these classes, but in 1934 minor offences increased and in 1935 reached a 
maximum of 3,293 per 100,000 population. 

Of the total convictions for criminal and minor offences for 1934, viz., 
403,852, the sentences imposed were: gaol or fine, 311,008; penitentiary, 
2,656; reformatory, 1,210; death, 15; and other sentences, 88,963. 

Death sentences have fluctuated over the past ten years between a 
minimum of 12 in 1927 and 4 maximum of 26 in 1929. For 1932 they 
were 23; for 1933, 24; for 1934, 19; and for 1935, 15. 
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Police 


In 1935 there were 161 cities and towns with populations of 4,000 and 
over from which police statistics were collected. 


Police Statistics, by Provinces, calendar year 1935 
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Number of— Average Average 
Number Number 
Province A AY) pieted r of 
ities opulation rrests 
and i ree Police | Arrests i faa 3 to each per 
Towns a % Policeman | Policeman 
Prince Edward Island 1 12,361 0) 480 263 EBB} 53 
Nova Scotia......... 3 176,444 142 4,119 1,678 1,243 29. 
ew Brunswick...... 6 94,005 89 3,561 588 1,056 40 
Quebec iy eee as: 43 11,485,110 | 2,065 36, 732 33,746 695 18 
Ontariozs ae 69 11,756,865 1,857 31,617 119,191 946 17 
Manitobaeoeices... dh ey 304 4,411 14,481 898 15 
Saskatchewan........ 8 149,015 132 2,130 2,571 1,129 16 
Albertae225.... 6... 4 186,747 195 3,334 4,718 958 17 
British Columbia. ... 10 | 349,191 438 8,896 11, 257 797 20 
Canadas........ 161 |4,482,750 | 5,231 95,280 | 188,493 847 18 
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Offences reported to the police numbered 365,540; there were 276,873 
prosecutions resulting in 238,551 convictions. The number of automo- 
biles reported stolen was 8,556; 8513 were recovered. The value of 
other goods stolen was $2,114,720, and of goods recovered $981,608. 


Members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police following the official car 
at the opening of the first of a series of planned entertainments to 
commemorate Vancouver’s Golden Jubilee, July-September, 1936. 


Courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is a constabulary maintained by the Dominion Government. It 
was organized in 1873. as the North West Mounted Police and in 1904 
became known as the Royal North West Mounted Police. 
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In 1920, the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and to it was assigned the duty of the enforcement of 
Dominion legislation in the whole of Canada. The former Dominion 
Police, with headquarters at Ottawa, was absorbed at this time. 

At the present time, the R.C.M. Police is responsible throughout 
Canada for the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea and 
air. It enforces the provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for 
the suppression of the traffic in narcotic drugs, enforcement of the Migra- 
tory Birds Convention Act, and assists the Indian, Immigration, Fisheries 
and numerous other Dominion Departments in executing the provisions of 
their respective Acts, and in some cases in administrative duties. The Force 
is responsible for the protection of government buildings and dockyards. It 
is the sole police force operating in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 

The Marine Section of the Force which, in conjunction with the land 
force, is engaged in the prevention of smuggling, on Mar. 31, 1936, had 
a strength of 217 officers and men, distributed among nineteen cruisers and 
patrol boats on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and inland waters. 

The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown 
(at present the Minister of Justice), and it may be employed anywhere in 
Canada. From a Force of 300 in 1873, it had a strength on Mar. 31, 1936, of 
2,717. Means of transport at the latter date consisted of 241 horses, 489 
motor vehicles and 388 sleigh dogs. 

Under the R.C.M. Police Act any province may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal 
Code upon payment for its services, and at the present time such agree- 
ments are in force with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The Force is divided into 14 Divisions of varying strength distributed 
over the entire country. The term of engagement is five years for recruits, 
with re-enlistment for one year or three years. The officers are com- 
missioned by the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Saskatchewan. 
The course of training covers six months, and consists of drill, both mounted 
and on foot, physical training, including instruction in wrestling, boxing 
and jiu-jitsu. Special attention is paid to police duties, both Dominion 
and provincial, and detailed lectures are given in these, including court 
procedure. Instructional courses for promotion are held, and, where prac- 
tical, an annual refresher course of training is given. 


National Defence 


Militia—Canada is organized in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The Militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active 
is subdivided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The Permanent 
Force consists of 14 regiments and corps of all arms of the service, with 
an authorized establishment limited to 10,000, but at present the strength 
is about 4,000. The Non-Permanent Active Militia is made up of cavalry, 
artillery, engineer, machine-gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. The 
total establishment of the Canadian Non-Permanent Active Militia totals 
9,010 officers and 124,925 other ranks. 

The Reserve Militia consists of such units as are named by the 
Governor in Council and of all able-bodied citizens between the ages of 
18 and 60, with certain exemptions. The reserve of the Active Militia 
consists of: (1) reserve units of city and rural corps, (2) reserve depots, 
(3) reserve of officers. 

The appropriation for the Militia for the year ending Mar. 31, 1937, 
is $12,018,926, as compared with an expenditure of $10,141,230 for 1935-36. 

Air Force.—The Air Force in Canada consists of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, classified as Active and Reserve. The Active Air Force is 
classified as permanent and non-permanent. 
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The Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force con- 
trols and administers 
all Air Force train- 
ing and operations, 
and carries out opera- 
tions on behalf of 
other government de- 
partments. In addi- 
tion, the Aeronautical 
Engineering Division 
of the Air Force acts 
in an advisory capac- 
ity on technical mat- 
ters to the Controller 
of Civil Aviation or- 
ganizations. 

The strength of the 
Royal Canadian Air 
Force on Sept. 1, 1936, 
was: officers (perma- 
nent) 142, (non-per- 
manent) 60, (reserve) 
184; airmen (perma- 
nent) 965, (non-per- 
manent) 401; aircraft, 
185. 

The appropriation 
for the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force (in- 
cluding money for 


Mobile Radio Telephony Installation in a Light Civil government 


Car as Developed by the Royal Canadian Corps Operations) for the 
of Signals. year 1936-37 was 


Courtesy, Department of National Defence. $5,200,015. The total 
flying time for the 


year 1935-36 was 16,059 hours, 10 minutes. 

The appropriation for out-of-pocket expenses incurred by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in connection with Civil Government Air Operations 
totalled $514,987 for the fiscal year 1936-37. This expenditure was mainly 
for photography, and in the year 1935-36, 94,000 square miles were covered 
with oblique, and 14,000 square miles with vertical photography. 

Civil Aviation.—The Controller of Civil Aviation administers the 
Air Regulations and controls commercial and private flying. (See p. 136.) 
The appropriation for civil aviation for the fiscal year 1936-37 was $1,609,200 

Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. The 
authorized complements are: 117 officers and 862 men of the Permanent 
Force (Royal Canadian Navy); 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve; and 80 officers and 930 men of the Royal Cana- 
dian Naval Volunteer Reserve. Ten appointments of officers of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve are reserved for graduates of the 
Royal Military College who have had naval training during their Royal 
Military College course. The vessels at present maintained in commission 
are: the destroyers Champlain* and Saguenay, based on Halifax, NS.; 
the destroyers Vancouver* and Skeena and the minesweeper Armentiéres, 
based on Esquimalt, B.C. H.M.C. Dockyards are at Halifax and Esquimalt. 
Naval depots are maintained at both bases, and are used as training 
headquarters for the personnel of the R.C.N., R.C.N.R., and the R.C.N.V.R. 

The appropriation for naval services for 1936-37 was $2,654,500. 


*Towards the end of 1936 it was officially announced that the Government had arra nged for 
the purchase of two British destroyers to replace the Champlain and Vancouver, which were due 
to be dismantled under treaty provisions by the end of the year. 
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